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Small-mine  operators  will  be 
iiiteresteil  in  the  enterprise  of 
(uUalian  Zine-Lead  Co.  near 
Dutpiesne.  .\ri/..,  where  lead, 
/.iiie,  and  copper  concentrates 
res|M‘ctivel.v  are  beinn  inodnced 
in  a  l.')0-ton  mill.  2(t  miles 
from  railroad,  .bdin  B.  HnttI 
visited  this  area  recently.  His 
acccamt  will  appear  next  month. 

▼ 

Non-metallic  minerals  of  va¬ 
ried  sort  are  abundant  in  the 
Scaithern  States  and  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  snch  de})osits  is 
a  feature  of  Southern  minino. 
KAM.J.  in  the  comin}r  months 
will  present  articles  by  staff 
members  and  company  otlicials 
on  different  idiases  of  these 
operations.  .1.  II.  Edwards,  elec¬ 
trical  editor,  will  deal  with  the 
electrical  iMpiipment  of  the 
Southern  I’hosphate  Corpora¬ 
tion  ill  the  N'oveniber  issue. 
Xon-iiietallics  are  not  contined 
to  the  South,  of  course.  'I'he 
November  issue  also  will  con¬ 
tain  the  third  and  conclndiii}' 
article  by  M.  C.  Chellsoii  on 
the  aslmstos  operations  of  the 
Canadian  ■lohns-.Manville  com¬ 
pany  in  (Quebec. 

▼ 

Also  in  the  November  issue:  a 
very  brief  description  of  a 
method  for  estimating  present 
worth  of  future  operatino  jirof- 
its  whether  the  annual  return 
is  uniform  or  variable  —  by 
C.  E.  Mills,  chief  eiiirineer  for 
Phelps  Dod^e  at  .lerome  .  .  . 
how  noxious  fumes  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  smoke  after  a 
blast  in  the  Carlton  tunnel  by 
means  of  an  activated  charcoal 
filter  devised  by  K.  .1.  Dwells, 
hyjrienist  with  Colorado’s  State 
Board  of  Health  .  .  .  hazards 
that  arise  in  handling  wire  ro)ie 
and  how  to  avoid  them  —  by 
F.  L.  Spangler  .  .  .  reducing 
I'osts  through  employee  co¬ 
operation —  by  E.  E.  Rowe 
•  .  .  automatic  control  of 

reagents  in  the  dotation  plant 
of  Cuban-.\niericau  Manganese 
( o.,  at  Cristo,  Cuba — by  F'raiik 
ri'otter,  general  snperiutend- 
•  .  .  and  several  jiages 
of  the  ever-popniar  ‘‘useful  o))- 
erating  ideas.” 
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OTHER  SULLIVAN  PRODUCTS 
FOR  THE  METAL  MINES 

ROCK  DRILLS  —  DRIFTERS  —  STOPERS  — 
DETACHABLE  BITS  —  AIR  COMPRESSORS 
—  SCRAPER  HAULERS  —  HOISTS  —  LOAD- 
ING  SLIDES  —  MINE  CAR  LOADERS. 
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Investments  and 

International  Good  Will 

ECENT  ANNOUNCEMENT  that  the 
Export  and  Import  Bank  liad  loaned 
$20,000,000  toward  erection  of  a  steel  plant  in 
Brazil,  an  enterprise  in  which  the  Government 
(»f  that  country  participates,  may  be  interpreted 
iti  various  ways,  all  spelling  good  will  for  the 
country  under  the  Southern  Cross.  Further 
evidence  of  a  friendliness  for  Latin  America 
that  goes  beyond  the  -mere  desire  to  secure 
needed  commodities  is  found  in  curr'it  news 
a.s  to  the  accord  just  reached  with  Mexico,  the 
terms  providing  for  aid  in  stabilizing  the  peso 
and  for  a  road-building  loan  of  $30,000,000,  as 
compared  with  Mexico’s  initial  payment  of  $9,- 
000,000  on  account,  arising  from  its  oil  expro¬ 
priation  in  1938.  Facts  such  as  these  tend  to 
encourage  the  would-be  investor  here  who  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  outlet  for  his  idle  money.  A  staff  writer 
of  the  New  York  Times,  in  citing  the  terms  of 
the  pending  accord,  said  that  they  were 
“expected  to  provide  increased  reassurance  to 
American  capital  which  is  now  believed  to  be 
awaiting  only  the  signing  of  the  Washington 
accord  to  pour  into  Mexico.”  Here  a  word  of 
caution  is  right  and  proper,  a  word  in  no  wise 
unfriendly  to  our  Southern  neighbors. 

Brazil  is  in  truth  a  great  and  growing  coun¬ 
try,  possessed  of  ample  mineral  wealth  which  is 
largely  undeveloped,  as  was  set  forth  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  E.&MJ.  of  June,  1939.'  But,  as  was 
al.so  pointed  out  on  that  occasion,  there  have 
been  certain  features  of  legislation  in  Brazil 
which  were  doubtless  then  acting  and  may  still 
be  acting  as  deterrents  to  new  investment  that 
)night  otherwise  be  made  for  mining  purposes. 
In  short,  Brazil,  bolstered  by  its  Constitution 
and  laws  and  with  an  able,  patriotic  Adminis¬ 
trative  head,  has  been  determined  to  nationalize 
its  natural  resources,  although  as  yet  no  definite 
time  limit  for  such  nationalization  has  been  set. 
Report  has  it  that  affairs  in  this  respect  have 
recently  taken  a  favorable  trend-  and  that  cer¬ 
tain  legislation  has  either  been  passed  or  is  pend¬ 
ing,  lightening  the  restrictions  upon  “Ameri¬ 
can”  participation  in  the  Brazilian  mining  in¬ 
dustry.  However,  caution  is  the  word  until 
something  definite  materializes.  As  matters  have 
stood,  up  to  the  present,  investments  already 
made  in  that  country’s  resources  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  the  profits  from 
such  investments  are  likely  to  remain  in  Brazil, 
at  least  until  some  way  is  found  to  provide  the 
dollars  and  to  reimburse  the  investor.^  Until 

'  In  Sept.,  1939,  Howland  Bancroft,  consulting 

engineer,  of  New  York,  proposed  and  explained  in  detail, 
a  definite  and  apparently  workable  scheme  to  this  end. 
United  States  citizens  and  corporations  then  had,  he  stated, 
over  13,000,000,000  in  long-term  investments  in  Latin 
America. 
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this  is  done  the  investor  must  be  prepared  to 
follow  his  money  if  he  wants  to  enjoy  his  divi¬ 
dends.  Loans  made  by  Washington,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the  country’s  economy, 
otherwise  promoting  friendliness,  or  developing 
supplies  of  needed  commodities  for  the  emer¬ 
gency,  are  quite  another  thing. 

As  for  Mexico,  E.&M.J.  from  time  to  time  in 
the  last  five  years  has  endeavored  to  picture 
truly  for  its  readers  what  the  American  mining 
investor  there  was  up  against,  and  this  without 
unfriendliness.  Summarizing,  the  conditions 
during  this  period  have  been  such  that  any  in¬ 
vestment  of  new  money  in  the  mining  industry 
by  private  individual  or  company  would  have 
occasioned  great  surprise.  If  the  conditions  have 
changed  basically,  the  fact  is  not  apparent,  even 
though  altered  economic  conditions  have  had 
some  chastening  effect  upon  the  radical  element 
and  much  of  the  Mexican  metal  production  is 
finding  a  market  here  instead  of  abroad.  The 
future  of  private  investment  in  Mexico  still 
appears  to  be  unsafe.  , 

The  good-neighbor  policy  merits  every  effort 
on  both  sides  that  will  further  it.  It  would  be 
unfortunate,  however,  were  investors  led  into 
painful  mistakes  by  the  unwarranted  optimism 
of  the  poorly  informed.  Such  financial  errors 
would  only  tend  to  breed  unfriendliness. 

Under  the  Umbrella 

N  PARTS  OF  THE  ORIENT  the  umbrella 
is  the  emblem  of  officialdom,  gradations  in 
rank  being  cared  for  by  using  “multiple-deck” 
construction  in  designing  this  badge  of  office. 
Thus  the  “Lord  of  the  six  umbrellas.”  Parts 
of  our  own  officialdom  also,  it  seems,  are  betray¬ 
ing  a  leaning  to  umbrellas,  in  this  case  the 
umbrella  of  defense,  and  many  are  scrambling 
to  get  under  it.  Blessed  is  the  bureau  that  can 
secure  a  defense  rating  for  itself!  The  powers- 
that-be  have  ruled  that  it  can  then  protect  itself 
against  raids  on  personnel.  And  this  is  not  the 
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sole  advantage.  A  defense  ratin''  bestows 
prestifje.  A  defense  af>:ency,  moreover,  is  more 
likely  to  prove  permanent  if  things  get  hot,  or 
to  get  a  wanted  appropriation.  All  of  this  is  as 
it  should  be,  provided  the  question  of  defense 
is  actually  involved.  Claims  to  this  end  will 
bear  the  same  scrutiny  that  thej’  are  receiving 
with  respect  to  private  industry. 

Engineers  and  Defense 

HE  ENGINEERS’  DEFENSE  BOARD 
which  has  just  been  organized  under  the 
aegis  of  the  six  national  engineering  societies 
should  be  able  to  give  valuable  aid  to  Washing¬ 
ton  planners,  once  it  gets  down  to  work.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  seems  that  a  body  thus  officially  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  profession  in  the  United  States 
can  render  useful  service,  if  it  will,  even  if  it 
proposes  to  function  solely  as  a  clearing  house 
for  information.  It  can  at  least  be  depended 
upon  for  accuracy.  Headed  by  Robert  E.  Mc¬ 
Connell,  mining  engineer  and  recently  chief  of 
the  Conservation  Unit  of  the  0PM,  it  will  deal 
with  ‘‘technical  problems  on  shortages,  substitu¬ 
tions,  conservation,  raw  materials,  production 
and  reclamation  in  the  nation-wide  readjustment 
under  the  impact  of  the  defense  effort.” 

Among  the  questions  that  arise  respecting  the 
Board,  foremost  are,  why  is  it  so  late  in  starting 
and  how  does  it  rate  in  Washington,  where  for 
months  other  engineers  have  been  wrestling  with 
similar  problems  ?  Will  there  be  needless  dupli¬ 
cation  ?  The  late  start  may  reasonably  be 
charged  to  the  supposition  that  the  work  being 
done  in  Washington  made  an  effort  of  the  sort 
unnecessary.  If  the  Board  has  been  set  up  by 
request  to  help  the  Washington  officials,  the 
request  was  .sensible  and  should  have  been  made 
before.  In  the  ideal  State,  the  engineering  pro¬ 
fession  will  be  called  upon  collectively  for  such 
aid  as  it  can  give  at  the  outset  of  a  critical 
planning  period  instead  of  after  a  year  or  more. 

Late  though  it  be  in  respect  to  defense,  the 
Board  can  atone  for  this  by  adding  post-war 
planning  to  its  agenda.  Some  thought  may  well 
be  given  the  problems  of  the  future,  however 
obscure  that  may  be  just  now. 

Bigger  and  Better  Estimates 

URING  AUGUST  the  mills  and  foundries 
operating  in  this  country  shipped 
products  that  contained  the  record  total  of 
140,000  tons  of  copper,  based  on  an  estimate  by 
the  authoritative  American  Bureau  of  Metal 
Statistics.  In  August  of  the  previous  year  the 
quantity  of  fabricated  products  shipped  by  the 
same  group  was  89,0C0  tons.  A  break-down  of 
the  movement  of  copper  products  would  make 
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interesting  reading  and  perhaps  answer  some 
moot  questions  and  shed  light  on  where  all  of 
the  metal  is  going.  Defense  unquestionably  is 
taking  an  enormous  tonnage  of  copper,  but 
hardly  enough  to  raise  consumption  to  the  rate 
of  140,000  tons  a  month,  the  equivalent  of 
1,680,000  tons  a  year. 

Soon  after  the  August  consumption  figures 
were  presented  to  the  trade,  the  Office  of  Emer¬ 
gency  Management,  in  a  memorandum  to  editors, 
volunteered  “comprehensive  background  in¬ 
formation”  on  copper.  The  statistics  presented 
by  OEM  make  interesting  reading  and  line  up 
as  follows,  in  tons: 


Supply  : 

1941 

1042 

Domestic  production . 

imports  (I.ntln  .\merica).. 

Other  imports . 

Secondary  copper . 

.  950,000 
.  500.000 

.  100,000 
.  100,000 

1,100,000 

500,000 

100,000 

100,000 

1,050,000 

1,800,000 

Demand  ; 

•Vll  military . 

Essential  ciyilian . 

Other  civilian . . . 

.  600.000 
.  4<M).000 
.  880,000 

1,000,000 

400,000 

1,170,000 

1,880,000 

2,670,000 

The  indicated  copper 

shortage 

for  1941 

230,000  tons,  and  for  1942  the  deficit  will  amount 
to  770,000  tons. 

On  first  thought  we  were  inclined  to  suppress 
the  1942  figures,  believing  that  additional  pub¬ 
licity  would  serve  no  good  purpose  and  only  add 
to  the  bewildered  state  of  the  copper  industry. 
The  memorandum,  fortunately,  points  out  that 
the  figures  given  for  total  civilian  demand  are 
based  on  the  theory  of  unrestricted  consumption 
in  accordance*  with  the  anticipated  rise  in 
national  income. 

The  estimates  on  probable  needs  of  all  ma¬ 
terials  are  reaching  such  proportions  that  it  is 
little  wonder  if  a  mere  consumer  gets  a  little 
excited  and  lays  away  a  few  tons  of  this  and 
that  for  the  day  when  there  will  be  not  enough 
of  anything  for  anybody. 

Priorities  and  Speed-up 

REDIT  WHERE  CREDIT  IS  DUE, 
especially  when  it  is  a  pleasure  to  bestow 
it.  Winner  of  the  blue  ribbon  for  efficient  per¬ 
formance  in  bringing  some  order  out  of  a  world 
of  chaos  goes  to  Donald  M.  Nelson  as  Director 
of  Priorities.  From  the  tale  we  infer  that  the 
mail  was  stacked  in  heaps  and  applications  for 
preference  ratings  were  piled  waist  deep.  In¬ 
dustrial  America  was  writing  in  to  headquarters. 
The  clerical  force  was  staggered.  Enter  Direc¬ 
tor  Nelson.  One  look  and  the  ex-mail-order 
executive,  used  to  mailing  pieces  by  the  million 
and  getting  them  back  as  fast,  devises  a  plan 
fitting  the  situation,  brings  in  his  trained  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  lo!  the  “bottleneck”  was  gone.  Here¬ 
after  such  inquiries  from  American  business  are 
to  be  answered  in  48  hours.  Bottlenecks  simply 
must  not  be,  except  on  bottles. 
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Reflections  from  Washington 


•<  HOOT  FIRST”  ia  the  motto  of 
more  than  the  Navy.  The  Presi- 
(lent  has  evidently  also  instructed 
other  defense  activities  not  to  wait  until 
continj'encies  are  on  them  before  taking 
action.  Thus,  there  has  been  a  definite 
tightening  up  of  administrative  pro¬ 
cedure  throughout  all  of  Washington. 

Perhaps  most  spectacular,  and  very 
useful,  has  been  the  speed-up  in  priority- 
actions.  one  of  the  first  official  moves 
made  hy  Mr.  Donald  M.  Nelson  when 
he  took  over  the  jtriorities  branch  of 
0PM.  Formerly  delays  up  to  three  and 
four  weeks  were  frequently  occurring. 
Seldom  were  priorities  granted  under 
two  weeks  of  application.  All  this  ac¬ 
cumulated  mass  of  material  was  brought 
together  in  (»ne  ])lace.  K.xperts  in  busi¬ 
ness  mail  handling  were  brought  on 
from  Chicago,  as  a  loan  from  Sears- 
Roebuek,  the  firm  of  which  Mr.  Nelson 
has  heen  e.xecutive  vice  president.  And 
the  business  methods  certainly  startled 
those  accustomed  to  red-tape  technic. 

It  is  definitely  promised  that  priority 
applications  will  have  action  normally 
in  48  hours.  Rarely  will  three  days 
elapse  before  decisions  are  rendered. 
Some  of  the  other  defense  units  are 
taking  notice  of  the  prestige  in  the 
Capital  City,  as  well  as  the  compliment 
from  the  country,  which  comes  from 
this  drastic  speed-up.  There  is  clear 
evidence  of  effort  to  imitate  it. 


Mine  Priorities 

The  DIFFICULTY  of  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  described  in  last  month’s 
issue  of  E.dM.J.  will,  officials  believe, 
be  largely  cleared  by  changes  in  author¬ 
ity  for  priority  on  emergency  repair 
parts  and  materials.  On  Sept.  17  in 
preference  rating  order  No.  P-56  mine 
supplies  required  for  emergency  repair 
were  given  an  extremely  high  rating  of 
A-l-a.  All  other  requirements  of  parts, 
supplies,  and  equipment  needed  only  for 
inventory  or  stand-by  usage  now  have  a 
rating  of  A-8.  The  rating  of  A-3,  for¬ 
merly  applicable,  is  no  longer  used  for 
either  emergency  or  inventory  require¬ 
ments. 

Warning  has  been  issued  that  mining 
companies  must  not  use  these  priority- 
rights  either  to  build  up  excessive  in¬ 
ventory  of  supplies  and  spare  parts,  or 
to  classify  as  emergency  those  normal 
repairs  which  can  be  made  more  de- 
literately  from  inventory  stock.  False 
certification  of  need  may  be  penalized 
very  severely,  and  probably  will  be  in 
case  of  flagrant  abuse. 

When  a  mine  operator  requires 
emergency  rating,  he  should  get  his  per¬ 
mission  by  telephone,  telegram,  or  letter 
from  the  priority  coordinator  for  mines. 
Such  authorization,  usually  by  telegram, 
permits  subsequent  emergency  purchas¬ 
ing  without  further  formality.  Sup¬ 
pliers  of  materials  and  parts  are,  how¬ 
ever,  generally  expected  to  require  w-rit- 
ten  confirmation  of  transactions,  so  that 
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the  certification  of  the  emergency  by  the 
mine  operator  will  be  a  matter  of  record 
.subject  to  later  review  if  desirerl  hy 
ofti(;ials. 

Copper  Shortage 

The  following  data  are  the 

basis  of  OPM’s  official  calculation  of 
lf)42  operations  w’ith  copper:  Total  su|)- 
ply  of  l.S()((,()(tO  short  tons  will,  it  is 
expected,  come  from  domestic  j»r(Hluc- 
tion,  1,100,000  tons;  Latin-American  im¬ 
ports,  500,000  tons;  other  iinjMirts,  100.- 
000  tons;  and  secondary  metal,  100,000 
tons.  Estimated  requirements  are  for 
military  nee<ls.  l.fMIO.OOO  tons;  essential 
civilian  business,  400,000  tons;  other 
civilian  orders,  1,1/0,000  tons.  Thus,  the 
total  need  of  2,570,000  tons  indicates  a 
shortage  of  770,000  tons  even  if  the  most 
optimistic  estimates  of  total  supply  are 
realized. 

Federal  subsidy  for  high-cost  pro¬ 
ducers  was  arranged  in  August  for  three 
Michigan  firms,  but  late  in  September, 
negotiations  had  not  been  completed. 
Further  subsidy  developments  on  both 
cop]>er  and  zinc  are  generally  forecast, 
but  not  officially  announced  up  to  late 
September.  The  original  scheme  of  giv¬ 
ing  a  pnaluction  bonus  above  prevailing 
official  price  ceiling  to  any  individual 
producer  who  can  demotistrate  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  this  will  apparently  be  followed. 
However,  serious  legal  complications 
develop  as  individual  company  negotia¬ 
tions  are  undertaken.  It  is  hoped,  how¬ 
ever,  that  after  a  few  typical  cases  are 
worked  out  there  may  be  less  diflSculty 
in  applying  to  many  more  firms  the 
broail  [>rinciples  thus  developed. 

Forecasting  Demand 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  SURVEY  of 
total  United  States  requirements 
for  industrial  materials  is  being  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Supply  Priorities  and  Al¬ 
location  Board.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Donald  M.  Nelson,  executive  director, 
effort  will  be  made  to  determine  details 
and  totals  of  civilian  and  military  re¬ 
quirement,  including  the  time  schedules 
for  procurement  of  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  other  items,  and  including, 
also,  lend-lease  supplies.  Equal  emphasis 
is  being  placed  on  the  total  quantity  of 
material  required  over  a  period,  and  on 
the  time  or  rate  at  which  the  require¬ 
ment  will  reach  the  market.  The  timing 
of  various  demands  so  as  not  to  con¬ 
flict,  as  well  as  a  scaling  down  of  wants, 
may,  therefore,  be  possible. 

As  this  project  is  handled  by  SPAB, 
there  appears  to  be  in  the  making  a 
long-range  comprehensive  survey  which 
will  subsequently  be  used  for  the 
guidance  of  all  subsidiary  defense  units. 
Hitherto  so-called  “official”  estimates  of 
both  supply  and  need  were  frequently 
in  conflict  with  each  other.  Oftentimes 


two  divisions  of  a  single  agency  did  not 
agree.  Rarely  did  different  bureaus  or 
agencies  reach  similar  conclusions.  The 
result  has  often  made  cooperation  of 
industry  practically  impossible.  When 
the  new  siiperhoard  findings  have  been 
reached  it  is  asserted  that  they  will 
he  governing  on  the  actions  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  divisions  of  OPM  and  the  military 
de|)artments. 


Priority  Bootlegging 

WASHINGTON  claims  positive  evi¬ 
dence  of  bootlegging  of  metals  and 
minerals,  as  well  as  other  industrial 
materials  which  escape  priority  restric¬ 
tions.  Publication  of  many  details  re¬ 
garding  an  alleged  case  of  this  sort  with 
respect  to  zinc,  described  in  one  of  the 
Washington  newspapers  during  Septem¬ 
ber,  stirred  prompt  official  action. 

It  was  claimed  that  certain  dealers 
were  selling  zinc  at  a  normal  price  to 
those  having  priority  ratings,  but  were 
charging  much  more,  often  double,  to 
those  who  could  not  secure  such  prefer¬ 
ence  classification  for  their  purchases. 
Officials  promise  both  searching  investi¬ 
gation  and  vigorous  punitive  action 
where  this  practice  can  be  proved. 

Perhaps  more  common  has  been  the 
type  of  pricing  charged  against  certain 
chemical  brokers,  among  others.  Firms 
of  this  sort,  generally  companies  organ¬ 
ized  within  the  last  year,  are  believed 
to  be  taking  goods  from  the  normal 
channels  of  trade  and  selling  them 
surreptitiously  for  high  prices.  Some 
firms  have  apparently  been  getting  their 
supplies  from  unwitting  manufacturers 
who  thought  they  were  selling  the  goods 
in  the  primary  market  to  those  doing 
defense  business. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  on  the 
trail  of  this  type  of  price  manipulation, 
even  in  cases  where  priority  rulings  are 
not  applicable.  A  clear  case  for  prosecu¬ 
tion  may  be  found  where  price  ceilings 
have  been  fixed  bv  OPA.  or  its  predeces¬ 
sor  OPACS. 


Why  Estimates  Grow 

Many  and  large  increases 

in  the  military  requirements  are 
announced  at  short  intervals.  This  has 
led  to  much  questioning  in  Washington 
regarding  the  way  in  which  Army,  OPM. 
and  other  ofiScial  groups  are  doing  their 
planning.  Much  criticism  has  been 
directed  against  those  in  charge  “for  not 
knowing  what  it’s  all  about.” 

The  mining  industry  has  been  as  much 
or  more  affected  by  constant  shifting  of 
estimates  than  any  other  division  of 
American  business.  Even  before  any 
metal  group  is  able  to  adjust  its  plans 
to  one  sch^ule  of  requirements,  a  new 
and  larger  one  has  been  imposed.  The 
resulting  turmoil  in  thinking  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  individual  enterprise  has  been 
serious;  but  apparently  the  cause  has 
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been  simple  and  the  official  apologies 
appear  generally  accepted  as  adequate. 

There  are  several  contemporary  and 
interlocking  causes  for  all  this: 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  magnitude  of 
tlie  American  effort  is  being  constantly 
increased  by  increase  in  the  anticipated 
number  of  men  for  our  own  armed 
forces. 

2.  The  share  of  the  supply  service  for 
European  battlefronts  assumed  by  the 
United  States  has  been  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  both  in  magnitude  and  in  percentage 
of  the  total  job. 

3.  The  sudden  development  of  Oriental 
complications  during  the  summer  of 
1941  added  entirely  new  supply  prob¬ 
lems. 

4.  Ratio  of  equipment  to  manpower  for 
any  given  force  in  the  field  has  in- 
creasetl  as  the  intensity  of  fighting  has 
been  developed  by  new  German  technics. 

5.  New  types  of  fighting  equipment 
liave  imposetl  entirely  new  metal  and 
mineral  burdens  on  the  industry;  for 
example,  the  stupendous  increase  in 
magnesium  requirement  as  a  result  of 
o.xtensive  use  of  incendiary  bombs. 

6.  And  finally,  probably  most  im¬ 
portantly,  is  the  disposition  of  official 
Washington  glibly  to  increase  plans, 
often  without  regard  to  the  full  conse¬ 
quences. 

The  last  item  is  one  which  certain 
industrial  leaders  have  lately  sharply 
criticized.  It  is  no  state  secret  in  Wash¬ 
ington  that  some  types  of  planning  have 
gone  so  far  that  expanding  programs  ac¬ 
tually  slow  things  down  instead  of  speed 
them  up.  The  program  for  steel  utiliza¬ 
tion  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
example.  The  more  high  priorities 
grantetl  for  this  structural  metal  for 
new  defense  plants  the  less  effective  are 
plans  for  delivery  on  old  projects.  Hence, 
hundreds  of  plants  are  “slowed  down  to 
a  walk”  because  too  many  are  started 
at  once. 

Many  months  ago  it  was  pointed  out 
in  these  columns  that  some  of  the  metals 
would  probably  form  the  ultimate  bot¬ 
tleneck  in  military  operations.  That  fore¬ 
cast  is  now  being  realized.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  availability  of  brass 
will  be  limited  next  year  so  severely  as 
to  make  it  questionable  whether  all  of 
the  munition  plants  can  function  when 
complete,  even  if  substantially  every  non- 
essential  civilian  use  for  copper  and  zinc 
is  cut  off.  This  situation  gives  great 
importance  to  the  recent  official  esti¬ 
mates  of  copper  supply  and  requirement 
for  1942. 


mckel  From  Brazil 

A  PRELIMINARY  REPORT  was  made 
of  nickel  occurrence  in  Central  Bra¬ 
zil  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Foreign 
Minerals  Quarterly  dated  July,  1941. 
That  rather  noncommital  report,  writ¬ 
ten  some  time  before  publication,  has 
since  been  supplement^  by  a  much 
more  encouraging  report  to  the  Bureau. 
It  was  made  by  C*.  W.  Wright  and  his 
mining  engineering  associates  in  co¬ 
operation  with  officials  of  the  Brazilian 
Government  after  personal  investigation 
of  this  nickel  occurrence. 

As  a  result  of  this  more  recent  report, 
active  commercial  investigation,  with 
some  prospect  of  early  development,  is 
being  carried  out  by  certain  American 
firms.  Copies  of  the  report,  which  is 


stirring  new  optimism,  may  be  consulted 
by  representatives  of  responsible  Ameri¬ 
can  companies  at  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
It  is  not  contemplated,  however,  that 
this  report  will  be  published  in  the 
near  future. 

In  the  past,  some  of  the  major  obsta¬ 
cles  to  development  of  Brazilian  minerals 
have  been  requirements  of  the  mining 
law  of  that  country.  Ownership  of 
mining  enterprise  has  been  limited 
to  firms  predominately  of  Brazilian 
nationality.  Operation  by  outside  enter¬ 
prise  has  been  encouraged;  but  exchange 
restrictions  have  usually  prevented  tak¬ 
ing  more  than  30  percent  of  the  profits 
out  of  the  country.  The  rest  of  the 
profits  could  be  utilized  for  further 
development,  additional  machinery,  or 
for  other  spending  within  Brazil. 

Recently  important  amendments  of 
the  mining  regulations  have  been 
adopted.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  re¬ 
move  some  of  the  more  serious  obstacles 
to  participation  by  United  States  capital 
in  Brazilian  mining. 

News  "Fines" 

Enforcing  Priorities— A  tightening  up 
on  priority  rules  is  being  diligently  or¬ 
ganized  to  include  control  of  Army  and 
Navy  buying,  as  well  as  ])rivate  hoard¬ 
ing.  Bootlegging  of  materials  has  been 
much  worse  in  fact  than  has  been  re¬ 
ported  in  the  ])ress.  it  ajkpears.  Some 
form  of  proinid  punitive  action  must  be 
developed  during  October,  officials  be¬ 
lieve. 

“Grade  B”  Tin — 0PM  now  defines  as 
Grade  B  all  pig  tin  which  assays  99.8 
percent  but  contains  impurities  above 
the  tolerances  permitted  for  Grade  A. 
Officials  insist  that  the  trade  must  not 
class  this  metal  higher  merely  to  get 
the  higher  permissible  price.  Price  ceil¬ 
ing  for  Grade  A  is  52c.,  but  Grade  B 
sells  at  a  discount  of  3  of  a  cent.  A 
modified  schedule  of  differentials  for 
sales  of  tin  in  small  lots  was  announced 
Sept.  19.  Prices  above  the  normal 
quantity  ceiling  of  52c.  range  from  Ic. 
to  3c.  for  lots  below  five  gross  tons. 

Mine  Ropes — Full  priority  control 
governs  the  import  and  use  of  inanila 
fiber  and  manila  cordage  and  rope. 
Three  classes  are  recognized,  with  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  Class  A  and  Class  B 
cordage  may  be  prepared  only  for  sale 
or  delivery  to  certain  specified  users. 
Mining  firms  may  purchu.se  this  high- 
grade  rope  under  this  priority  order  “for 
use  for  hoisting  and  transmission  of 
power.”  For  other  applications  even  the 
mining  industry  must  use  Class  C  cord- 
age. 

Plenty  of  Chromium — Surprising  vari¬ 
ation  in  the  supply  of  scarce  metals  has 
been  discovered  as  the  defense  program 
developed.  Some  of  the  materials  which 
were  expected  to  be  most  scarce  are  prov¬ 
ing  relatively  more  abundant  than 
others.  For  example,  a  recent  comment 
in  these  columns  develops  the  criticism 
that  chromium  is  nothing  like  as  scarce 
as  was  implied  by  earlier  comment. 
There  appears  to  be  no  shortage  what¬ 
ever  of  chromium  for  any  purpose  hav¬ 
ing  a  priority  rating  of  A  and  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  is  available  for  many,  even 
most,  of  the  B  class  priorities. 

Strategics  Are  Taxed — Despite  a  vigor¬ 
ous  effort  of  the  Washington  spokesmen 


of  the  mining  industry.  Congress  finally 
decided  to  withdraw  the  exemption  from 
strategic  minerals  which  had  previously 
protected  them  against  certain  excess- 
profits  taxes.  Those  special  mining  op¬ 
erations  are  now  to  be  taxed  just  as 
other  mining  enterprise. 

Allocations,  Not  Priorities — A  new 
philosophy  of  control  of  scarce  metals  is 
developing.  The  idea  is  that  the  priority 
program  is  not  adequate.  A  new  pro¬ 
gram  of  allocation  of  materials  is  being 
developed  to  take  its  place.  Apparently 
the  new  scheme  would  arrange  for  siiecilic 
orders  to  be  given  to  each  producer  of  a 
regulated  material,  determining  just 
where  he  would  send  his  output.  In 
other  words,  the  distinction  is  that  the 
regulation  is  applied  by  orders  to  the 
producer,  not  permits  to  the  purchaser. 
How  and  when  this  will  work  out  is  not 
clear  at  the  end  of  September. 

No  Import  Duty — Uongress  is  giving 
sympathetic  attention  to  a  new  projiosal 
for  eliminating  the  duty  on  certain 
strategic  and  critical  materials.  The 
latest  plan,  which  appears  to  have  con¬ 
siderable  support  in  Congress,  would  not 
be  as  broad  as  that  earlier  proposed.  It 
would  permit  import  without  tariff  only 
of  those  strategic  and  critical  materials 
brought  into  the  United  States  by  de¬ 
fense  corporations  working  under  RFC 
control.  Furthermore,  a  time  limit  of 
July  1,  1943,  is  proposed.  This  form  of 
legislation  meets  most  objections  to  the 
blanket  repeal  of  duties  earlier  con¬ 
sidered.  It  does  not  answer  the  criticism 
that  the  whole  thing  is  merely  a  book¬ 
keeping  transaction  and  repeal  is  in¬ 
tended  merely  to  permit  RFC  to  do  more 
business  than  Congress  expects  with  a 
given  sum  of  money. 

Buying  From  Soviet — In  mid-Septem¬ 
ber  a  |>lHn  for  aid  to  Russia  was  formu¬ 
lated  through  an  RFC  contract.  By  this 
arrangement  the  Soviet  business  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  United  States,  Amtorg 
Trading  Corp.,  will  supply  to  Defense 
.Sui)plies  Corj).  approximately  .$100,000,- 
000  of  manganese,  chromite,  asbestos, 
and  ]ilatinuin,  and  perhaps  a  few  other 
minerals.  An  immediate  advance  of  10 
percent  is  given  and  the  advances  will 
be  increased  up  to  half  of  the  delivered 
value  without  waiting  for  any  of  the 
purchased  material  to  be  brought  to  the 
United  States. 

Lead  Under  Priorities — All  supplies  of 
lead,  including  domestic  and  imported 
metal,  were  plaeed  under  full  priority 
Oct.  4.  The  new  control  over  this  metal 
is  provided  in  General  Preference  Order 
M-38,  which  sets  up  an  allocation  sys¬ 
tem.  Main  points  in  the  order  are:  1, 
Refiners  and  dealers  in  lead  must  file 
with  the  Director  of  Priorities  not  later 
than  the  20th  day  of  each  month  a 
schedule  of  projmsed  shipments  for  the 
following  months.  2,  After  Oct.  1,  when 
specified,  each  refiner  must  set  aside 
from  his  j)roduction  in  a  special  pool  a 
quantity  of  lead  to  be  fixed  from  time 
to  time;  the  lead  in  this  special  ]>ool 
will  be  allocated  directly  by  the  Director 
of  Priorities  to  meet  emergency  situa¬ 
tions.  3,  In  shipping  the  balance  of  his 
production  not  covered  by  the  pool,  each 
refiner  must  give  preference  to  defense 
orders  as  required  by  Priorities  Regula¬ 
tion  No.  1.  4.  All  lead  released  by  the 
Metals  Reserve  Company  will  be  al¬ 
located  by  the  Director  of  Priorities. 
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Operating  about  two  milM  south  oi  Ferirplar,  Park  Couatr.  Colo.,  if  this  now  lI-cu.H.  placor  drodgo  oi  tho  South  Platt#  Drudging 

Company;  Mount  Silrorhool  is  soon  in  loit  background 


Colorado  Attracts  Another 
Large  Bucket-Line  Dredge 


New  producttou  from  area  near  Fairplay  will  add  mate¬ 
rially  to  State's  position  as  a  producer  of  placer  gold 

H.  W.  C.  Prommel 

Conmiltint/  Geologist  nod  Mining 
Engineer 
Denver,  Colo. 


THK  value  of  jtlaeer  "old  Construction  of  this  drod"c  was  equipment,  measures  54^x158  ft:  Tlie 
produced  in  Colorado  has  preceded  by  a  careful  sampliii"  cam-  digging  ladder,  which  can  dig  70  ft. 
steadily  climbed  from  its  all-  ftaign  in  1930  and  1040.  Testing  was  below  water  level,  measures  139  ft. 
time  low  of  $21,568  during  done  with  a  placer  drill.  The  dredge  from  tumbler  to  tumbler  and  consists 
lO.ll,  to  $693,665  in  1939.  There  was  pond,  275x300  ft.  in  size  and  15  ft.  of  103  11-eu.ft.  buckets  weighing  3,300 
a  slight  reduction  in  value  to  $647,600  deep,  was  complete;!  during  the  fall  lb.  each,  or  a  total  of  165  tons.  They 
in  1940,  but  during  1941  and  1942  the  of  1940,  after  which  assembly  of  the  are  equipped  with  Taylor- Wharton  in¬ 
value  of  placer  gold  produced  in  Colo-  hull  commenced.  About  100  men  were  terchangeable  manganese-steel  lips, 
rado  may  exceed  one  million  and  two  employed  during  the  construction  pe-  The  diameter  of  the  tumbler  shafts  at 
million  dollars,  respectively.  This  riod.  Three  or  four  men  operate  the  the  center  is  20  in. 
rapid  increase  is  due  in  part  to  the  dredge  on  each  shift.  Power  for  the  bucket  line  is  fur- 

construction  and  operation  of  new  The  dredge,  including  hull  and  nished  by  two  187'Jr  hp.  d.c.  air-coole<l 

large  dredges  of  the  dragline  and  dwks,  is  of  steel  construction,  and  motors  situated  on  each  side  of  the 

close-connected  bucket  types,  three  of  wood  has  been  used  only  for  side-  upper  tumbler  and  connected  to  it  by 
which  will  enter  production  in  Colo-  wall  housing.  The  weight  of  the  Farrell-Birmingham  gear  drives.  Ward 
rado  during  1941.  dredge,  fully  e<|uippe<l,  is  2,400  tons.  Leonard  system  of  controls  is  used 

The  largest,  fastest,  close-connected  All  equipment  and  machinery,  a  total  on  the  bucket  line  and  swing  winches, 
bucket-type  dredge  that  has  ever  op-  of  2,524.4  tons,  were  hauled  by  trucks  The  placer  is  10,000  ft.  above  sea 
crated  in  Colorado  was  completed  and  from  the  railroad  points  of  Salida  level.  An  800-hp.  synchronous  motor 
started  operations  during  June  1941.  and  Buena  Vista,  distances  of  56  and  drives  the  d.c.  generators,  which  also 
It  was  built  by  the  South  Platte  35  miles  respectively.  The  Gately  Mo-  furnish  d.c.  current  for  the  bucket  line 
Dredging  Company,  and  is  being  op-  tor  Company,  of  Alma,  Park  County,  and  swing  winches.  W  hen  in  reverse 
crated  in  the  valley-  of  the  South  Platte  Colo.,  did  all  hauling  and  dug  the  position,  or  paying  out  cable,  each 
River,  near  Fairplay,  Park  County,  dredge  pond.  swing  winch  also  generates  power. 

Colo.  The  Natomas  Company,  of  Cali-  Attempts  will  be  made  to  operate  The  motor  and  generators  are  locatwl 
fornia.  owns  one-half  interest  in  the  the  dredge  throughout  the  year.  The  in  the  hull  of  the  dredge.  All  motors 
South  Platte  Dredging  Company.  .Jef-  dredge  is  electrically  operatcfl  by  are  air  cooled.  Removable  square 
ferson  .7.  Dolittle,  of  liU  Grange,  equipment  manufactured  by  the  Gen-  6ber  glass  61ter  units  are  set  in  a 
Calif.,  is  president  of  the  company,  eral  Electric  Company.  Power  is  fur-  .small  structure  located  on  the  upper 
R.  W.  Derby,  ,Jr.,  is  manager  and  nished  by  the  I^ublic  Service  Company  deck  of  the  dredge  directly  behind  the 
A.  E.  Dinkelman  is  resident  super-  of  Colorado  and  amounts  to  1,500  hp.  control  room. 

intendent  at  Fairplay.  The  main  of-  connected  load.  An  average  of  1,1,50  The  rated  capacity  of  the  dredge 
fice  of  the  South  Platte  company  is  at  hp.  are  used.  is  17,000  cu.yd.  per  day,  but  it  has 

Mills  Tower,  San  Francisco.  The  hull,  which  houses  some  of  the  already  e.xceeded  that  digging  spee«l. 
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Average  speed  of  the  bucket  line  is 
36  buckets  per  minute.  The  yearly 
capacity  of  the  dredge  is  rated  at 
5,000,000  cu.yd. 

The  winch  room  straddles  the  dig¬ 
ging  ladder,  with  windows  on  all  sides 
and  on  each  floor,  and  the  operator 
has  a  clear  view  at  all  times  of  dig¬ 
ging  ladder,  .spud,  and  stacker-dis¬ 
charge  end,  as  well  as  swing  winches 
and  bucket-line  hoist  winch.  Two  eletv 
tric  controls,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
winchman,  operate  the  swing  winches. 
Facing  him,  to  the  left,  is  a  24-hr. 
indicator  dial  chart  which  records  the 
depth  at  which  the  ladder  is  digging 
at  any  time  during  the  day.  Other 
indicators  to  his  right  show  the  speed 
(number  of  buckets  per  minute)  at 
which  the  dredge  is  operating,  as  well 
as  amperages  of  main  drive  and  port 
and  starboard  winches.  The  stern 
winch  controls  and  indicators  are  also 
in  the  winch  room  to  the  right  of  the 
operator.  Frictions  and  brakes  of 
winches  are  operated  by  Westing- 
house  air  control. 

The  over-all  length  of  the  trommel 
is  50  ft.  and  it  is  9  ft.  in  diameter. 


Moin  a.e.  switch  qsor  control  instcdlotion 
on  tho  drodgo 


Two  master  switches,  one  on  each  side  oi 
the  dredge  operator,  control  the  swing 
winches.  To  the  left  of  the  operator  is  o 
24-hr.  indicator  dial  chart  which  records 
the  depth  at  which  the  ladder  is  digging 
at  any  thne 


Distance  between  tires  is  41  ft.  Screen 
plates  are  |  in.  thick,  with  tapered 
holes  i  in.  to  ^  in.  at  upper  end, 
I  to  i  in.  in  center,  and  ^  to  J  in. 
at  lower  end  of  screen.  The  screen 
makes  64  revolutions  per  minute. 
Washing  in  the  screen  is  done  by 
means  of  a  spray  pipe  extending  the 
full  length  of  the  screen. 


The  oversize  from  the  screen  can 
be  discharged  entirely  onto  the  stacker 
belt  or  entirely  through  a  rock  chute 
at  the  stern  of  the  boat  making  the 
42-ton  spud  more  secure.  A  hand- 
operated  lever  controls  the  oversize 
discharge  from  the  screen.  The  stacker, 
center  to  center  of  pulleys,  is  165  ft. 
long  and  operates  at  an  inclination 
of  17  to  22  deg.  The  stacker  belt, 
42  in.  wide,  is  a  Boston  Woven  Hose 
&  Rubber  Company  Bulldog-type 
ribbed  belt. 

Two  14-in.  and  one  8-in.  motor- 
driven  Kimball-Krogh  pumps  furnish 
water  on  the  dredge.  One  additional 
auxiliary  14-in.  Kimball-Krogh  ad- 


justiible  pump  can  be  used  for  either 
high-  or  low-pressure  water  delivery, 
as  desired. 

Jigs  Are  Used 

The  recovered  gold  is  compara¬ 
tively  fine.  Both  gold-saving  tables 
and  Bendelari  single-cell  jigs  are 
therefore  used  under  the  screen.  From 
the  distributor  box  the  fines  travel 
over  short  amalgam  traps  and  dis¬ 
tributor  launders,  arranged  to  control 
the  How  of  water  and  fines  over  each 
jig,  to  eight  42x42-in.  Bendelari  jigs 
on  each  side  of  the  boat.  The  over¬ 
flow  from  the  jigs  passes  onto  trans¬ 
verse  gold-saving  tables  (where  more 
water  is  added)  with  Hungarian  riffles, 
into  two  streamdowns  on  each  side  of 
the  dredge.  The  hutch  material  from 
thes(!  rougher  jigs,  which  contains  over 
90  percent  of  the  gold  saved  on  the 
dre(lge,  passes  over  riffled  and  screened 
gold  tables,  frmn  which  most  of  the 
gold  is  recovered  during  clean-ups. 
The  tailings  from  these  tables  dis¬ 
charge  into  an  elevator  and  thence 
over  a  Bendelari  cleaner  jig;  the  over¬ 
flow  is  discharged  into  the  stream- 
downs,  and  the  hutch  material  empties 
into  a  2x3-ft.  diameter  Straub  ball 
mill,  from  which  it  is  delivered  into 
riffled  and  screened  sluice  boxes  dis¬ 
charging  at  the  stern  of  the  boat. 
This  flowsheet  is  used  on  each  side  of 
the  dredge.  Besides  the  jigs,  there 
are  over  3,000  sq.ft,  of  gold-saving 
table  area.  The  tables  have  a  slope  of 
li  in.  to  the  foot.  Clean-ups  are 
made  once  weekly. 

The  dredge  is  electrically  lighted 
throughout  and  carries  a  large  flood¬ 
light  atop  the  winchroom.  In  case  of 
power  shut-downs  a  5-kva,  a.c.  115- 
volt  Kohler  light  plant  is  used  to 
light  the  dredge.  The  winch  room  is 
heated  by  a  8,000-watt  electric  heater. 

.V  boiler-heating  plant  located  in 
the  bow  of  the  hull  furnishes  steam 
heat.  Some  circulating  heaters  will 
also  be  installed.  Fuel  oil  is  used  in 
the  heating  plant. 

The  dredge  is  equipped  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Cyclops  cranes,  electrically  op¬ 
erated,  of  various  sizes  and  dimensions. 
A  20-ton  traveling  crane  is  arranged 
transversely  over  the  upper  tumbler 
of  the  digging  ladder  and  two  smaller 
cranes  are  located  at  each  side  of  the 
digging  ladder  at  the  bow. 

Clear  mountain  water  is  fed  into 
the  dredge  pond  by  a  ditch  several 
miles  in  length,  from  Sacramento 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  South  Platte 
River.  The  overflow  from  the  dredge 
pond  empties  into  an  old  dredge  pond 
about  1,000  ft.  from  the  present  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  dredge.  It  then  filters 
through  a  large  stretch  of  old  dredge 
tailings  before  reaching  the  South 
Platte  River,  which  supplies  Denver’s 
water  reservoir  system.  The  pollu¬ 
tion  question  is  solved  very  simply 
in  this  way. 

This  dredge,  now  operating  suc¬ 


cessfully  in  Colorado,  is  the  latest  in  placer  in  Park  County,  will  again  call 

modern  dredge  construction  and  han-  attention  to  Colorado  as  a  placer  gold 

dies  a  larger  amount  of  gravel  than  producing  State  which  is  now  ap- 

older  dredges  of  similar  size.  The  proaching  a  greater  yearly  production 

operation  of  this  dredge,  as  well  as  of  placer  gold  than  it  has  achieved 

of  the  large  dragline  unit  now  be-  during  any  year  since  18(i8,  a  period 

ing  assembled  on  the  Snowstorm  of  73  years. 


Raachinq  to  o  dopth  70  H.  bolow  wotor  loTol,  tho  103  oloTon-cu.it.  buckott  on  tho  digging 
ladder  conroy  gold-boaring  grorol  to  tho  trommel  icroon  lor  washing.  All  buckets  ore 
equipped  with  interchangeable  manganese-steel  lips 
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Fig.  1 


Map  oi  Northara  Chil*  showing  occunonca  oi  mangonaso  daposits. 
Approximala  tcala  1:S,000,000 


Chile’s 

Manganese 

Resources 


Rehabilitation  of  the  industry 
will  make  available  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  sub¬ 
stantial  tonnages  of  ore 
formerly  sold  to  Germany 
and  Japan 


Fernando  Benitez  G. 

Technical  Advisei' 

Caja  de  Credito  Minero 
Santiago,  Chile 


WAR  has  again  drawn  at¬ 
tention  to  the  importance 
of  manganese  as  a  stra¬ 
tegic  mineral  and  to  the 
possibility  of  the  United  States  be¬ 
ing  supplied  with  all  the  manganese 
ore  it  recjuires  for  its  rearmament 
program  from  domestic  supplies  and 
other  sources  in  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere.  This  article  is  a  contribution 
to  a  better  understanding  of  Chile’s 
manganese  ore  reserves,  which  in  the 
past  have  yielded  appreciable  ton¬ 
nages  to  the  world’s  requirements  of 
this  metal. 

From  1885  to  1905  Chile  produced 
550,000  tons  of  high-grade  manganese 
ore,  which  was  exported  mainly  to  the 
United  States.  Maximum  production 
was  reached  in  1892,  when  over  .')0,000 
tons  was  exported. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  Chilean  ores  had  to  meet  the 
severe  competition  of  Indian,  Bra¬ 
zilian,  African,  and  Russian  ores,  and 
production  practically  ceased.  How¬ 
ever,  1937  saw  a  revival  of  manganese 
mining  and  13,000  tons  was  exploited, 
most  of  which  went  to  Germany.  In 
the  period  1929-1937,  average  produc¬ 
tion  reached  only  4,000  tons  per  year. 

There  are  two  well-known  belts  of 
manganese  mineralization  in  the  coun- 
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try.  The  is  situated  between  the 
ports  of  Huasco  and  Carrizal,  in  the 
Province  of  Atacama,  along  the  Coast 
Kange  of  mountains  which  extends 
from  Antofagasta  in  the  north  to 
Puerto  Montt  in  the  south.  This 
range  consists  mainly  of  very  ancient 
crystalline  rocks  such  as  schists,  gneis¬ 
ses,  and  granites  overlain  by  Cre¬ 
taceous  and  Tertiary  marine  sediments. 

The  manganese  ores  in  the  northern 
zone  of  this  belt  occur  in  beds  of  from 
less  than  a  foot  to  five  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness  and  have  a  general  strike  north- 
south,  dipping  from  the  vertical  to  60 
deg.  east.  From  a  single  bed  to  three 
parallel  beds  are  found  lying  close 
together  but  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  few  feet  of  chert  and  dark-red 
jasper.  In  places  these  beds  are  con¬ 
tinuous  for  several  miles.  The  man¬ 
ganese  ore  seams  occur  interbedded 
mainly  with  other  beds  of  chert  and 
limestone  of  grayish  color.  Occasional 
sills  of  green  basic  rocks  intrude  into 
the  sediments.  The  ore  is  a  hard  and 
black  psilomelane  wdth  conchoidal 
fracture,  containing  in  parts  consid¬ 
erable  black  chert. 

The  southern  end  of  the  belt  is 
much  shorter  in  extent  and  the  man¬ 
ganese  beds  occurring  in  it  are  nothing 
like  so  continuous  as  those  in  the 
northern  portion.  Four  parallel  beds 
strike  N.E.-S.W.  and  dip  45  deg. 
N.W.  Only  the  two  lower  beds  have 
b«‘en  mined  to  any  considerable  extent. 
The  country  rocks  are  much  the  same 
as  those  in  the  northern  zone.  The 
ore  is  a  hard,  black  braunite  mixed 
with  smaller  amounts  of  psilomelane 
and  wad. 

The  principal  mines  in  the  Carrizal 
district  were  opened  in  1886  by  an 
English  syndicate  and  worked  con¬ 
tinuously  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  Since  then  they  have 
been  idle. 

The  second  zone  of  manganese  min¬ 


eralization  extends  40  miles  from 
about  the  northeast  of  Ovalle  to  di¬ 
rectly  east  of  La  Serena  in  a  north- 
south  direction  in  the  Province  of 
Coquimbo.  All  the  mines  are  found 
in  the  first  spurs  of  the  Andes  range 
at  an  elevation  of  from  2,000  to  3,500 
ft.  The  country  is  rough  and  barren, 
though  not  so  devoid  of  vegetation  as 
the  Carrizal  district.  Agriculture  is 
plentiful  in  the  narrow  valleys  and 
canyons  of  this  province. 

This  belt  is  not  all  ore-bearing  but 
is  broken  up  by  barren  zones.  Within 
it  are  found  the  distinct  districts  of 
Corral  Quemado,  Arrayan,  La  Ligua, 
Las  Canas,  and  Marqueza.  The  rocks 
consist  of  volcanic  flows  with  which 
are  interbedded  sandstones,  shales, 
conglomerates,  and  limestones  of  Cre¬ 
taceous  and  Jurassic  age.  The  man¬ 
ganese  ore  beds  conform  closely  to 
the  stratification  of  the  sedimentary 
rocks  and  the  ore  is  closely  allied  to 
the  limestones.  There  arq  from  one  to 
three  ore-bearing  beds,  and  they  occur 
close  together.  Their  thickness  varies 
between  1  to  3  ft.  and  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  much  flatter  than  those  in  the 
Carrizal  district,  having  an  average 
dip  of  20  to  30  deg.  The  ore  is  a  blue 
to  black,  granular  to  crystalline  py- 
rolusite,  fairly  soft. 

The  Principal  Mines — Within  the 
Coquimbo  manganese  belt  are  the 
Romero  mines,  in  what  is  locally 
known  as  the  Marquesa  district  and 
situated  due  east  of  La  Serena,  some 
37  miles  by  road  from  this  town.  They 
are  only  8  miles  from  the  station  of 
Marquesa  on  the  branch  railroad  from 
La  Serena  to  Rivadavia.  Their  eleva¬ 
tion  above  sea  level  ranges  from  3,000 
to  3,300  ft. 

In  this  mine  the  orebody  consists 
of  two  manganese  beds  which  outcrop 
in  a  small  gulch  in  the  hills  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Elqui  Valley.  The 
strike  of  the  beds  is  N.  25  degr.  E. 


and  their  dip  is  from  20  to  25  deg.  W. 
The  orebody  has  been  developed  by  a 
series  of  tunnels  along  the  outcrop 
over  a  horizontal  distance  of  1,000  ft. 
and  some  650  ft.  on  the  dip. 

Both  beds  are  worked,  the  lower 
being  the  more  important,  its  thick¬ 
ness  ranging  between  1  and  3  ft.  In 
this  bed  the  ore  is  fairly  compact  and 
homogeneous.  The  upper  bed  is  thin¬ 
ner,  never  more  than  12  in.  thick,  but 
the  grade  of  the  ore  is  higher.  The 
two  beds  are  separated  by  a  parting  of 
fairly  hard  clay,  3  to  5  ft.  thick. 

(Ire  is  found  in  the  form  of  lenses 
which  extend  for  some  hundreds  of 
square  feet  and  which  thin  down 
along  the  edges  to  10  to  12  in.  The 
lower  bed  rests  on  porphyry  and  the 
upper  bed  is  overlain  by  sandstone 
and  conglomerate.  The  horizontal  ex¬ 
tent  of  these  manganese  beds  is  con¬ 
siderable,  and  although  they  are  not 
workable  along  their  whole  length, 
they  appear  to  be  the  same  beds  that 
are  exploited  in  the  Las  Canas  mines, 
to  the  southeast. 

The  chief  minerals,  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  are  psilomelane,  man- 
ganite,  pyrolusite,  and  polianite. 

Romero  mines  have  been  opened  by 
drifting  along  the  lower  bed  at  dif¬ 
ferent  elevations  and  on  a  slight  grade 
for  haulage.  Track  gage  is  24  in. 
and  half -cubic-meter  (IT^-cu.ft.) 
dump  cars  are  used.  This  system  of 
development  by  drifts  or  tunnels  fol¬ 
lowing  the  strike  of  the  beds  makes 
the  levels  very  tortuous  but  keeps  the 
track  near  the  breast  stopes  from 
which  the  ore  is  mined.  A  few  pillars 
are  left,  but  the  main  support  is  waste 
filling,  which  is  hand  packed.  The 
haulage  tunnels  are  connected  by 
winzes  for  ventilation  which  have  an 
inclined  length  of  200  ft. 

Production  of  these  mines  has 
ranged  from  400  to  600  metric  tons 
per  month.  The  grade  of  the  ore  is 
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Table  I — Variations  in  Mining  Costs 


Ix>we8t  Crst  Mine 
U.8.  S  per  Metric  Ton 

Eixplnitation .  S2 . 40 

Cohbins  and  hand  picking .  0.40 

Trucking  to  raiircad .  1.00 

Railn  ad  freight  to  port .  0.52 

Development .  0.80 

General  ex|>enRes .  1.00 

Total  cost  at  port .  $6.12 


Highest  Cost  Mine 
U.8.  $  per  Metric  Toa 
$2.80 
0.60 
3.40 
0.40 
0.60 
0.80 

$8.60 


kept  as  near  48  percent  Mn  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Impurities  amount  to  10  percent 
silica,  0.06  percent  phosphorus,  and 
0.05  percent  copper. 

One  hundred  men  are  employed,  80 
underground  in  mining  and  hand  pick¬ 
ing  the  ore  and  20  on  the  surface. 

The  ore  is  paid  for  on  the  basis 
of  metric  tons  delivered  by  the  con¬ 
tractors  ready  for  export  at  the  sur¬ 
face.  Consequently,  the  man  who  does 
the  actual  mining  also  does  the  hand 
picking.  This  is  the  system  of  pay¬ 
ment  most  prevalent  in  small  mines  in 
Chile.  About  one-third  of  a  ton  is 
the  average  output  per  man-shift. 

Ore  reserves  of  this  mine  can  be 
estimated  at  30,000  tons  containing  48 
percent  Mn.  The  ore  as  taken  out  of 
the  mine  averages  between  36  percent 
and  44  percent  Mn.  At  the  surface 
it  is  cobbed  and  sorted  so  that  the 
grade  is  raised  to  as  near  48  percent 
Mn  as  possible. 

These  same  manganese  ore  beds  are 
lieing  developed  from  the  .south  side 
of  the  hill  along  a  new  section  called 
the  Yeso  mine. 

Sufficient  water  for  concentration 
purposes  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Elqui  River.  The  ore  could  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  water  by  means  of  an  aerial 
ro|ieway  3.7  miles  in  length. 

The  Romero  mines  belong  to  Grace 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  have  been 
exploited  for  many  years. 

Cocinera  Mine — Cocinera  is  the  most 
important  producing  mine  of  the  Cor¬ 
ral  Quemado  district,  which  falls 
within  the  southern  or  Coquimbo  man¬ 
ganese  belt.  The  mine  itself  is  16 
miles  southeast  of  the  town  of  An- 
dacollo,  where  the  most  famous  gold 
placers  of  Chile  are  located. 

In  this  district  a  manganese  ore  bed 
outcrops  for  a  considerable  distance 
having  a  general  strike  N.  30  deg  W. 
and  a  dip  of  60  deg.  S.W.  Towards 
the  southeast  this  bed  has  been  faulted 
■  and  the  two  exposed  portions  are 
called  the  Videla  and  Lucero  beds.  To 
the  northwest,  which  is  probably  the 
same  bed,  it  is  called  the  Guillermina. 

Most  likely  these  various  mangan¬ 
ese  beds,  known  locally  as  the  Guil- 
lermina,  Cocinera,  Videla,  and  Lucero, 
are  but  j)arts  of  a  single  orebody  which 
practically  Corel’s  the  large  “estancia’’ 
or  ranch  of  Corral  Quemado.  Erosion 
has  weathered  considerable  areas  of 
this  bed,  which  to  the  west  of  the 
Cocinera  mine  is  known  by  the  names 
of  Manto  Gray  and  I.ioma  Negra. 

The  Cocinera  orebody,  which  has 
an  average  thickness  of  16  in.,  is  found 
near  the  base  of  a  sandstone  series 
some  30  ft.  thick.  The  sandstone  rests 
on  a  red  tuff  and  is  overlain  by  an 
andesitic  tuff.  Probably  the  orebody 
is  due  to  a  metasomatic  replacement 
of  the  sandstone  by  oxides  of  man¬ 
ganese  carried  in  ascending  hydro- 
thermal  solutions.  The  predominating 
mineral  is  p3at)lusite,  but  some  brau- 
nite  is  also  found. 

The  mines  were  first  exploited  as 


far  back  as  1885  by  a  British  syndi¬ 
cate  which  worked  them  until  1902. 
They  were  reopened  again  in  1918 
and  have  been  exploited  continuously 
since  then  with  varying  degrees  of  in¬ 
tensity. 

The  mode  of  entry  is  by  a  series  of 
tunnels  and  inclines  driven  in  the 
manganese  beds  from  the  outcrops. 
No  systematic  mining  is  carried  on  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  ore  is 
carried  out  to  flat  plats  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  where  it  is  cobbed  and  hand 
picked  to  export  grade  (46  percent 
Mn)  in  the  manner  prevalent  in  South 
America. 

The  Cocinera  mine  has  produced  in 
the  jiast  1,000  metric  tons  of  ore  per 
month  for  considerable  periods  of  time, 
but  in  the  last  few  months  produc¬ 
tion  has  reached  only  800  tons  a 
month.  Before  the  present  war  all 
of  this  ore  was  shipped  to  Gennany. 
As  the  known  reserves  of  this  mine  are 
near  depletion,  a  new  development 
program  is  being  carried  out  both  to 
the  north  and  to  the  south  of  the 
Cocinera  mine,  in  what  are  known 
as  the  Videla  and  Lucero  beds.  The 
grade  of  the  ore  as  mined  assays 
over  40  percent  Mn  and  about  8  per¬ 
cent  SiOj,  0.07  percent  P,  and  0.30 

Table  II — Reserves  oi  Manganese 
Ore 


Name  of  Mine  Tons 

Fortima .  30.000 

Chulo .  5.000 

Cachiyuyo  de  Llampo .  3.000 

Coqiiimbana .  100.000 

I.a  NeRra .  45.000 

Pan  Anturo .  5.000 

Bandeta  de  Chile .  10.000 

Romero .  70.000 

Los  Loros .  3 . 000 

Cocinera .  30,000 


Total .  301.000 


percent  Cu.  The  sorted  ore  is  trucked 
35  miles  to  the  station  of  Andacollo 
on  the  Longitudinal  railroad  at  a  cost 
of  .$2.20  U.S.  currency  per  ton  and 
the  railroad  takes  it  to  the  port  of 
Coquimbo,  a  distance  of  19  miles,  at 
a  cost  of  $0.40  U.S.  per  ton. 

Water  for  concentration  purposes 
can  be  found  in  ample  quantities  in 
the  river  Hurtado  at  a  distance  of 
rome  13  miles.  From  here  the  con¬ 
centrates  would  have  to  be  trucked 
16  miles  to  the  Recoleta  station,  on  the 
Longitudinal  railroad,  for  shipment 
to  the  port  of  Coquimbo. 

Manto  Gray — This  orebody  lies  to 
the  northwest  of  the  Cocinera  mine 
and  all  the  geological  evidence  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  Manto  Gray,  Loma 
Negra,  and  Cocinera  mines  are  all  the 
same  ore  bed.  The  related  rocks  are 
very  similar  to  those  at  the  Cocinera, 
the  only  difference  being  that  in  Manto 
Gray  the  bed  is  much  wider — over  3  ft. 

This  mine  has  been  opened  by  a 
tunnel  250  ft.  in  length  run  along 
the  bed,  from  which  a  series  of  drifts 
and  winzes  have  been  driven. 

As  mined,  the  grade  of  the  ore  is 
45  percent  Mn  over  the  whole  of  the 
orebody.  As  the  mineral  contained  is 
very  friable  pyrolusite,  a  simple 
screening  operation  on  fixed  inclined 
screens  can  raise  the  grade  of  this 
ore  to  over  47  percent  Mn.  The  over¬ 
size  is  thrown  on  the  dump  with  nearly 
40  percent  Mn. 

Until  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
war,  all  the  production  of  this  mine 
was  shipped  to  Germany,  where,  in 
spite  of  its  large  proportion  of  fines, 
it  found  a  ready  market.  It  is  said 
that  in  Germany  an  appreciable  ton¬ 
nage  of  ferromanganese  is  made  in 
electric  furnaces  in  which  a  large 


Table  III — Comparison  of  American  and  Japanese  Schedules  for 
Manganese  Ore 

American  Schedule  Japanese  Schedule 

Minimum  trade .  46  Pewnt  Mn  42  percent  Mn 

Deliverv" .  f.o.b.  Chilean  port  f.o.b.  Chilean  tort 

Price.  , .  U.k  $0,245  rer  unit  $0.26  U.S.  per  unit 

Payment  in  dollars  Payment  in  Chilean 

pesos  dollars  changed 
into  pe^os  at  the  rate 
of  33  to  the  dollar 

Moisture .  2 H  percent 

Allowable  impurities:  o  rv  , nor  a  n 

Sili-.  .  12%.SiOt  +  AltOj  12%  SiOt 

T-_„  .  .  up  to  7%  Minimum  1% 

. ; '.  '. '.  ’. 3  vf% 

Fines'.' .  up  to  1 2H  %  (20  mesh)  30  %  (20  mesh) 

SiJe.*. . . !!!!;;! .  up  to  4'  up  to  4' 

^^SiUciT"' .  Price  reduced  \  per  unit  for  each  1%  in  excess  of  12% 

Phosphorus .  Price  reduced  10^  per  unit  for  each  0.1%  in  excess  of  0.25% 
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pem’iitafje  of  fines  is  no  hindrance 
to  the  metallurf'ical  process;  whereas 
in  the  United  States  ferromanganese 
is  manufactured  in  blast  furnaces  in 
which  the  percentage  of  fines  has  to 
be  kept  low.-  Since  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  this  mine  has  been  idle, 
as  there  is  no  market  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  ore,  with  its  very  high  pro{)or- 
tion  of  tines.  Ore  in  xitu  assays  40  to 
45  percent  Mn,  (i  to  7  percent  SiOj, 
0.04  percent  P,  and  0.15  percent  Cu. 

Were  it  possible  to  find  a  cheap 
and  satisfactory  method  of  briquet- 
ing,  agglomerating,  or  sintering  this 
ore,  appreciable  tonnages  could  be 
mined  for  export  to  the  United  States, 
as  it  is  evident  that  the  mine  has  a 
large  tonnage  of  probable  ore.  The 
bed  is  over  3  ft.  wide,  and  mining  is 
cheap  on  account  of  the  softness  of 
the  material. 

Loma  Negra — Located  southwest  of 
Manto  Gray  and  to  the  west  of  the 
Cocinera  mine,  is  the  Loma  Negra 
orebody.  The  occurrence  of  manga- 
ne.se  within  the  standstone  series  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  .same  as  in  the  Cocinera  and 
Manto  Gray  mines,  previously  de¬ 
scribed.  However,  replacement  in  the 
sandstone  by  hydrothermal  ascending 
solutions  has  been  far  less  complete 
than  in  the  other  two  mines  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  grade  of  this  orebody 
reaches  only  30  percent  Mn;  but  the 
width  is  much  greater — 6^  ft.  No 
ore  has  yet  been  taken  out  of  this 
mine,  as  it  is  impossible  to  raise  its 
grade  to  comply  with  export  require¬ 
ments  by  the  only  concentrating  proc¬ 
ess  available  in  these  mines,  that  of 
cobbing  and  hand  picking. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  over¬ 
burden  is  very  light  in  Manto  Gray 
and  the  width  is  quite  appreciable  for 
a  manganese  orebody,  this  mine  could 
be  cheaply  worked  by  open-cut  meth- 
o<Js.  However,  until  an  efficient  and 


cheap  method  of  concentrating  is 
found,  the  mine  will  have  only  a  po¬ 
tential  commercial  value. 

Channel  samples  of  Manto  Gray 
assay  30  percent  Mn,  2  percent  SiO„ 
24.4  percent  CaO,  0.04  percent  P,  and 
0.10  j)ercent  Cu.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  mine  contains  half  a  million  tons 
of  ore  running  nearly  30  percent  Mn. 

Coquimbana  mine — The  Coquimbana 
is  at  the  southern  end  of  the  northern 
manganese  belt  of  Chile,  in  what  is 
locally  known  as  the  Carrizal  manga¬ 
nese  camp.  Geographically  it  is  in  the 
Province  of  Atacama,  29  miles  north 
of  the  town  of  Vallenar,  at  an  altitude 
of  1,900  ft.  This  mine  and  other  mines 
of  the  Carrizal  district  were  developed 
and  worked  intensively  from  about 
1888  till  1902  by  a  British  company 
known  as  the  Chilean  Manganese  Co. 
A  sharp  decline  in  the  price  of  the 
metal  is  the  reason  given  for  the 
English  syndicate  abandoning  this  and 
several  other  manganese  mines  which 
it  possessed  in  Chile. 

At  that  time  the  ore  was  shipped 
by  a  10-mile  spur  to  the  Canto  del 
Agua  station,  on  the  Carrizal-Cerro 
Blanco  railroad,  which  ran  to  the  small 
port  of  Carrizal.  Since  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  mines  the  rails  of  the  spur 
have  been  taken  up,  but  the  right-of- 
way  could  be  made  into  a  truck  road. 
The  Carrizal-Cerro  Blanco  railroad  has 
been  ceded  by  the  Government  to  the 
Caja  de  Credito  Minero  (Chile’s  Min¬ 
ing  Loan  Bank)  and  will  soon  be 
ooened  to  traffic. 

The  ore  from  this  mine  can  be  taken 
by  truck  to  the  Freirina  station  on  the 
Huasco- Vallenar  railroad,  a  distance  of 
some  22  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $2.10  U.S. 
per  ton.  The  distance  from  Freirina  to 
the  port  of  Huasco  is  10  miles  and 
total  freight  on  the  railroad  costs  $0.24 
U.S.  per  ton  to  this  port. 

The  Coquimbana,  like  most  of  the 


manganese  mines  of  Chile,  is  located  in 
a  hilly  and  desert  country  where  it  sel¬ 
dom  rains.  In  appearance  the  land  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  Nevada,  Utah, 
and  Arizona,  as  some  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  show,  and  the  climate  is  just  as 
healthful  and  plea.sant. 

The  outcrop  of  this  manganese  bed. 
a  part  of  which  has  been  exploited  at 
the  Coquimbana  mine,  can  be  followed 
in  a  north-south  direction  for  nearly 
6  miles,  though  of  course  its  grade  does 
not  make  it  possible  to  exploit  it  at  all 
points.  At  the  Coquimbana  mine,  the 
bed  has  been  tilted  almost  vertically, 
its  dip  being  85  deg.  to  the  east.  The 
predominating  mineral  is  a  very  hard 
and  dense  psilonielane  containing  con¬ 
siderable  iron  and  silica  in  a  calcitic 
gangue.  There  are  several  minor  faults 
almost  perpendicular  to  the  .strike  of 
the  bed  which  throw  the  orebody  to  one 
side  of  the  drifts  along  the  strike.  The 
mine  was  opened  by  three  tunnels 
driven  in  the  bed  from  the  outcrop, 
the  vertical  interval  between  tunnels 
being  165  ft.  The  longest  of  the  three 
tunnels,  which  is  also  the  lowest,  is 
1,200  ft. 

As  the  longitudinal  section  shows. 
Fig.  2,  the  mine  has  been  worked  out 
down  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the 
main  shaft.  Since  it  was  abandonetl 
the  mine  has  filled  with  rain  water  to 
the  level  of  the  lowest  tunnel  and 
observation  shows  that  all  the  blocked 
out  ore  was  mine<l  except  that  left  as 
supporting  pillars.  This  is  without 
dbubt  the  principal  manganese  de¬ 
posit  so  far  worked  in  Chile  if  width 
and  grade  are  considered.  Some  of 
the  old  stopes  show  widths  of  12  ft. 
and  over. 

Recently  a  company  has  been 
forme<l  to  w-ork  some  of  the  mines  in 
the  Carrizal  camp,  and  the  Corpora- 
cion  de  Fomento  has  advanced  it  a 
loan  of  .$28,000  U.S.  to  reopen  and 
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♦‘(juip  the  mines.  It  is  planned  to  in¬ 
vest  this  capital  as  follows:  In  un¬ 
watering  the  mines,  $1,000 ;  in  develop¬ 
ment,  $6,000;  construction  of  a  camp, 
$2,400;  machinery  and  materials,  $16,- 
000;  total,  $25,400. 

Other  mines  along  the  Carrizal  belt 
are  the  Uuasquina,  Porvenir,  Negra, 
Venus,  and  Bruja,  but  as  their  charac¬ 
teristics  are  so  similar  to  the  Coquim- 
bana,  to  give  a  description  of  each 
Avould  be  superfluous. 

Sufficient  water  for  concentrating 
the  ores  of  the  Carrizal  district  could 
probably  be  found  by  sinking  shafts 
at  a  locality  known  as  Chorrillos,  15 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  Coquimbana 
mine  and  3  miles  south  of  the  Canto 
del  Agua  railroad  station. 

Location  and  Size  of  Deposits — As 
can  be  seen  from  the  map  and  as  the 
description  shows,  the  manganese  de- 
l)osits  of  Chile  are  favorably  situated, 
as  all  of  them  are  near  the  coast;  and 
the  Serena-Rivadavia,  Carrizal-CeiTo 
Blanco,  or  Huasco-Vallenar  transverse 
railroads  pass  within  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  of  them.  However,  so  far  as  size 
and  grade  of  the  ores  are  concerned, 
Chile’s  deposits  cannot  be  compared 
with  those  of  Russia,  India,  the  Gold 
Coast,  or  even  Brazil. 

Ore  freight  on  the  State  railroads  is 
very  low,  about  2J  American  cents  per 
ton-mile.  Trucking,  on  the  contrary,  is 
quite  expensive.  This  is  mostly  done  in 
Ford  and  Chevrolet  trucks  of  3  metric 
tons’  cai)acity,  as  the  roads  do  not 
allow  of  heavier  loads  and  trucks. 
Gasolene  costs  33  American  cents  a 
gallon  (imj)ort  duty  is  15  American 
cents  a  gallon)  and  ore  trucking  can¬ 
not  be  done  at  less  than  10  American 
cents  per  metric  ton-mile  if  amortiza¬ 
tion  of  the  truck  is  allowed  for.  Amor¬ 
tization  is  high  on  account  of  the  bad 
roads  in  most  of  the  mining  districts. 

Ore  loading  facilities  at  most 
Chilean  ports  are  poor  and  costs  con- 
se(|uently  high — .$1.20  per  metric  ton. 
The  ore  has  to  be  loaded  into  lighters 
at  the  piers  and  then  transferred  to 
the  ships.  A  notable  exception  is  the 
Cruz  Grande  harbor,  belonging  to  the 
Bethlehem  Chile  Iron  Mine  Co.,  where 
22,000  tons  of  iron  ore  is  put  aboard 
the  company’s  ships  within  an  8-hr. 
shift. 

Mining  costs,  freight  to  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  to  port,  etc.,  vary  from 
mine  to  mine  in  the  Coquimbo  belt. 
Lowest  and  highest  cost  mines  are 
given  in  Table  I. 

The  high  cost  of  mining  (in  which 
is  included  breaking  ground,  muck¬ 
ing,  and  tramming)  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  at  most  mines  between  2  and  3 
tons  of  ore  in  situ  must  be  mined  to 
obtain  1  ton  of  export  ore  of  46  per¬ 
cent  Mn. 

Resen'es  of  Manganese  Ore — Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  report  by  B.  I^eiding, 
of  the  Departamento  de  Minas  y  Pe- 
troleo  (Chilean  Bureau  of  Mines),  the 
present  I'eserves  of  export  ore  of  a 


grade  approximating  35  percent  Mn 
are  shown  in  Table  II.  As  alt  of  these 
ores  will  have  to  lie  sorted  to  raise 
them  to  46  percent  Mn  demanded  by 
the  exporters,  the  tonnage  wilt  prob¬ 
ably  be  re<luced  to  100,000  tons. 
According  to  the  same  author,  the 
reserves  of  “possible”  concentrating 
ore  amount  to  some  1,200  tons  of  30 
percent  Mn  distributed  as  follows: 
Coquimbana,  Negra,  and  other  neigh¬ 
boring  mines,  100,000  tons ;  Ijas  Cafias, 
500,000;  Manto  Gray,  100,000;  Loma 
Negra,  500,000;  total  1,200,000.  To 
this  tonnage  could  be  added  some  200,- 
000  tons  of  tbe  low-grade  material  that 
would  result  from  the  sorting  of  the 
300,000  tons  of  35  percent  grade  ore. 

Possibility  oi  Concentration 

Success  attained  by  the  Cuban  Ameri¬ 
can  Mangane.se  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Freeport  Sulphur  Co.,  in  concentrating 
its  low-grade  manganese  ores  in  the 
Oriente  Province  of  Cuba  by  .jigging 
and  flotation,  has  drawn  attention  in 
Chile  to  the  possibility  of  applying 
the  same  methods  of  beneticiation  to 
the  local  ores.  However,  the  large 
amounts  of  water  required  and  the 
heav.v  expenditure  incurred  before 
complete  succt‘ss  was  obtained,  have 
somewhat  dampened  the  early  enthusi¬ 
asm  which  the  first  news  of  this  really 
notable  technical  achievement  raised 
in  Chile.  Thanks  to  the  interest  shown 
in  the  development  of  Chile’s  manga¬ 
nese  deposits  by  C.  W.  Wright,  for¬ 
eign  mineral  specialist  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  attached  to  Foreign 
Service,  Department  of  State,  three 
representative  samples  of  manganese 
ores  from  the  Carrizal,  Corral  Que- 
mado,  and  Marquesa  camps  have  re¬ 
cently  been  shipped  to  the  United 
States  to  be  tested  by  the  new  sink- 
and-float  process.  The  results  of  these 
tests  are  awaited  in  Chile  with  con¬ 
siderable  interest. 

Ore-Buying  Schedules — Until  quite 
recently,  the  only  markets  open  to 
Chilean  manganese  ores  were  the 
American  and  German.  Before  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war,  local  pro¬ 
ducers  were  able  to  export  their  prod¬ 
ucts  to  Germany,  an  outlet  that  was 
favorable  to  some  ores  on  account  of 
their  high  percentage  of  fines,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Mantt)  Gray. 

Within  the  last  two  months,  ,1a na- 
nese  buyei’s  have  begun  competing 
for  local  ores  under  terms  which  are 
more  favorable  than  any  thus  far 
offered.  The  buying  is  carried  out  by 
.Japanese  merchants,  who  in  their  turn 
import  into  Chile  appreciable  amounts 
of  .Japanese  merchandise,  principall.v 
cotton  goods.  The  whole  system  is 
based  on  barter  and  payment  is  made 
in  Chilean  money.  These  ores  are 
shipped  to  Japan  in  Japanese  ships, 
just  the  same  as  the  copper  ores  and 
concentrates  which  they  have  been 
buying  in  this  country  for  yeai*s. 


Table  III  gives  a  comparison  of 
the  two  schedules  under  which  manga- 
n(*se  ores  are  bought  in  Chile,  and  will 
bring  out  some  striking  differences  be¬ 
tween  them. 

If  the  characteristics  of  Chilean 
manganese  ores  are  considered,  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  Japanese- 
schedule  are  evident  as  regards  the 
lower  grade  of  ore  accepted,  the  lati¬ 
tude  allowed  in  the  much  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  fines  (30  against  12^  per¬ 
cent)  ;  and  a  greater  copper  and  phos¬ 
phorus  content  before  these  deleteri¬ 
ous  impurities  are  penalized. 

Considering  a  46  percent  ore,  the 
price  per  ton  f.o.b.  Chilean  port  ob¬ 
tained  bv  the  miner  is  respective!  v 
.$11.27  and  $11.96  U.  S.,  with  the 
American  and  the  Japanese  sched¬ 
ules,  but  since  in  the  first  case  the 
dollars  will  have  to  be  exchanged  into 
Chilean  pesos  at  the  official  export 
rate  of  25  pesos  to  the  dollar,  and  in 
the  second  case  the  resulting  “dollars” 
are  changed  into  pesos  at  33,  the  val¬ 
ues  receive<l  bv  the  seller  in  the 
country’s  currency  are  respectively 
281.75  and  394.58  pesos,  an  advantage 
of  112.93  pesos  per  ton  in  favor  of 
the  Japanese  schedule.  Put  in  another 
way,  in  order  to  make  the  difference 
clear  to  the  American  mind  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  the  complexity  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  rates  of  exchange  prevalent  in 
Chile  for  the  same  foreign  currency, 
if  the  ton-value  of  a  46  percent  ore 
in  Chilean  pesos  according  to  the 
Japanese  schedule  is  again  turned 
into  dollars  at  the  official  export  rate 
of  exchange  (25  to  the  dollar),  the 
price  value  of  the  ton  that  could  be 
applied  to  imports  would  be  15.80  dol¬ 
lars  and  the  price  per  unit  0.343 
dollars. 

When  the  local  miner  considei’s  that 
the  present  price  of  46  to  48  percent 
foreign  manganese  ore  per  long  ton 
unit  c.i.f.  U.  S.  ports  is  today  be¬ 
tween  51  and  52  cents,  he  asks  why  he 
is  j)aid  almost  exactly  half  that  price. 
He  forgets  that  today  one  ton  f.o.b. 
Chilean  port  and  one  ton  c.i.f.  U.  S. 
ports  accounts  for  the  difference 
rather  closely. 

The  author  has  drawn  freely  from 
Harder’s'  article  on  the  manganese 
deposits  of  Chile  with  regard  to  their 
geology,  as  well  as  on  a  recent  and 
very  complete  report  on  the  mines  by 
B.  Leiding,  of  the  Departamento  de 
Minas  y  Petroleo  de  Chile. 

Under  present  conditions  of  price 
and  with  the  help  of  the  Corporacidn 
de  Fomento  a  la  Produccion  (an  or¬ 
ganization  similar  to  the  Americ-m 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora! if m) 
and  the  Caja  de  Credito  Minero 
(Mining  Loan  Bank  of  Chile),  it  is 
possible  that  the  country  might  reach 
a  production  of  40,000  tons  a  year  of 
46  percent  manganese  ore. 

f  Harder.  E.  C. :  Mauzaneae  (ires  of 
Riiasia.  India.  Brazil  and  Chile.  Trans. 
.\.I.M.E..  Vol.  I.BI.  1917.  pp.  31  7«. 
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A  new  show  place  for  the  Iron  Country 


Surface  plant,  headframe,  and  shaft  will  have  features  of  striking  interest 
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will  be  capable  of  working  to  5,000  ft., 
though  at  somewhat  less  capacity. 
Construction  of  the  hea<lframe  will 
be  under  way  before  this  article  ap¬ 
pears  and  would  have  started  sooner 
had  not  the  question  of  steel  priorities 
been  raised,  with  consequent  delay  be¬ 
fore  it  was  settled.  The  Worden-Alien 
Co.  has  the  contract  for  the  head- 
frame  and  the  Austin  Co.  that  for  the 
buildings.  The  accompanying  drawing 
shows  the  surface  layout. 

Section  2  is  on  the  Marquette  syn- 
clinorium,  which  has  an  east-west 
trend.  The  iron  formation  on  the 
property  dips  south.  The  south  foot- 
wall  cuts  the  surface  4  miles  south, 
outside  the  property  limits. 

The  shaft  is  approximately  15x20  ft. 
in  dimensions  in  the  rock  and  will  be 
timbered  for  its  entire  depth  with 
steel  sets  on  7-ft.  centers,  with  steel 
studdles  between.  These  sets  are  being 
put  in  as  sinking  progresses.  There 
are  four  compartments,  including  two 
skipways,  each  5  ft.  9  in.  by  6  ft. 
inside  the  steel  members;  one  cage 
compartment  6  ft.  6  in.  by  12  ft. ;  and  a 


tion  2,  T.47  N.,  R.27VV.,  except  a  20- 
acrc  strip  in  the  X.E.  i  which  is  under 
lease  to  outside  interests.  With  this 
exception,  the  section  has  been  lease<l 
from  the  Cleveland-Cliffs  company  by 
the  Negaiinee  Mine  Co.,  a  partnership 
organized  by  Cleveland-Cliffs  and 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  for  the  purpose 
of  equipping  the  property.  Cleveland- 
Cliffs  will  be  in  charge  of  operation. 
This  arrangement  gives  assurance  of 
a  customer  for  its  ore  to  Cleveland- 
Cliffs  and  of  an  ore  supply  to  Bethle¬ 
hem.  S.  R.  Elliott,  of  Ishpeming,  has 
tong  been  manager  of  Cleveland-Cliffs. 
C.  W.  Allen  is  superintendent  of  the 
Mather  mine,  in  charge  of  operations. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  plant 
buildings  at  the  end  of  September, 
1940,  and  construction  was  well  toward 
completion  late  in  August  when  this 
was  written.  The  shaft,  which  is  verti¬ 
cal,  was  collared  on  Jan.  6  last  and 
was  530  ft.  deep  at  the  time  of  writ¬ 
ing,  despite  various  delays.  It  is  to  be 
sunk  to  2,900-ft.  depth  before  the 
work  is  stopped  and  will  subsequently 
be  deepened  to  4,000  ft.  The  hoists 


WITHIN  THE  CITY 
LIMITS  of  Ishpeming,  on 
the  Manjuette  iron  range, 
in  the  Northern  Peninsula 
of  Michigan,  the  Negaunee  Mine  Co. 
is  engaged  in  opening  a  mine  on  nearly 
a  square  mile  of  virgin  ground  which, 
when  present  plans  have  been  carried 
into  effect,  will  provide  one  of  the 
show  places  of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron 
Country.  The  underground  layout  has 
been  designed  to  yield  an  output  of 
1,600,000  tons  of  ore  annually  from  a 
depth  of  4,000  ft.  The  headframe,  of 
steel,  will  be  197  ft.  in  height,  prob¬ 
ably  the  largest  in  the  world.  The 
surface  plant  also  will  be  striking  in 
its  layout  and  construction.  This  mine 
was  recently  dedicated  as  the  Mather 
mine,  in  honor  of  W.  G.  Mather,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Cleveland- 
Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  which  is  a  partner  in 
the  new  enterprise. 

The  property  constitutes  all  of  Sec¬ 


ThU  group  gerthorod  at  tho  ihaft  bonoath  tho  amking  hoadiramo  on  th#  occasion,  ootIt  ia  August.  1941,  of  tho  dodication  of  tho 
Mathsr  mino,  so  namod  in  honor  of  W.  G.  Mothsr,  chairman  of  tho  board  of  tho  CloTolond-Cliffa  Iron  Co.  Tho  orrow  in  tho  contor 
indicatos  Mr.  Mathor.  On  his  loft  ia  E.  B.  Groono,  prosidont  of  tho  company.  At  his  right  stands  S.  R.  Elliott,  long  manogor  of 

CloToland-CUffs.  Photo  by  ChUds  Art  GoUory,  Ishpoming 


Th*  n*w  plant  that  is  to  sorro  tho  Mothsr  mino,  as  it  oppoorsd  undsr  construction  in  August.  This  should  bo  comporod  with  tho 
accompanying  drawing.  In  tho  right  background  is  tho  town  oi  Ishpoming.  Photo  by  Childs  Art  Gallory<  Ishpoming 


3  ft.  Hi  in.  by  12-ft.  compartment 
which  is  divided  into  two  parts  for  a 
ladderway  and  a  pipe-and-cable  way 
respectively. 

Sinking  is  under  way  with  a  four- 
post  wooden  headframe  58  ft.  high 
and  a  6  ft.  diameter  by  8  ft.  Ottumwa 
electric  hoist.  It  is  being  done  on  three 
8-hr.  shifts  with  a  crew  of  12  men  per 
shift,  including  a  so-called  shaft  leader. 
These  men  do  all  the  work  done  in  the 
shaft  save  that  of  three  construction 
men  who  work  day  shift  only. 

The  shaft  round  consists  of  approxi¬ 
mately  72  holes,  using  a  combination 
of  a  burn  cut  and  V-cut.  Drilling  is 
done  with  65-lb.  hand-held  jackham¬ 
mers.  consisting  of  six  Cleveland 
HlllW  (wet)  and  six  Ingersoll-Rand 
JB5  machines,  and  detachable  bits. 
The  latter  are  Jackbits.  For  fast  drill¬ 
ing  an  effort  is  made  to  drill  a  hole  of 
minimum  diameter.  A  2i-in.  Sibley- 
type  bit  on  a  Type  1  thread  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  starting.  Three  runs  are 
made  with  this  type  of  bit.  A  l|-in. 
Copper  Country  (alloy)  bit  on  a  Type 
0  thread  is  then  substituted  and  three 
runs  are  made.  Average  depth  of  hole 
is  ft. 

For  blasting,  Hercules  Extra  LF 
(low-freezing)  gelatin  dynamite  1^x8 
in.  is  used,  in  90  and  80  percent 
strengths.  The  holes  are  shot  with 
electric  delays  through  a  double-circuit 
blasting  switch,  which  is  then  shorted 
and  locked  in  the  off  position. 

Mucking  is  done  by  shoveling  into  a 

1- cu.yd.  tray,  which  is  dumped  into  a 

2- cu.yd.  (3.5  tons  of  broken  rock)  car 
on  a  cage  over  a  steel  chute  built  into 
the  side  of  the  cage.  The  tray  is  lifted 
by  an  air  hoist  having  a  2,000-lb.  rope 
pull  (at  80-lb.  air),  at  175  f.p.m.  This 
pull  is  doubled  (with  a  50  percent  re¬ 
duction  in  speed)  by  using  a  block. 
The  hoist,  an  Ingersoll-Rand  KUA 
unit,  is  on  the  bottom  set  protected  by 
the  stage  set.  The  arrangement  is  like 
that  developed  for  sinking  the  New¬ 
port  mine  at  Ironwood‘,  save  that  the 

*  “Shaft  Sinking  and  Blectrlflcation  at  the 
Newport  Mine.”  B.dli.J.  Sept.  24,  1931, 
p.  213-216. 


tray  in  the  latter  case  dumped  into  a 
skip  instead  of  a  car.  About  65  cars 
are  hoisted  per  round. 

Air  is  supplied  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  by  a  Ventair  blower,  size  6, 
Type  T  M,  on  a  5-hp.  induction  motor, 
through  14-in.  diameter  steel  pipe 
which  will  be  used  later  as  the  cage 
counterweight  guide  when  sinking  is 
completed. 

The  sets  are  of  25-lb.,  6-in.  H-beams 
and  the  studdles  are  6x6xi-in.  angles. 
These  are  made  of  Bethlehem’s 
Mayari-R  steel,  which  is  credited  with 
a  corrosion  resistance  approximately 
six  times  that  of  ordinary  steel.  It 
contains  0.2  to  1.0  percent  chromium. 
0.25  to  0.75  percent  nickel,  and  0.5  to 
0.7  percent  copper. 

To  place  a  steel  set  in  position  the 
shaft  men  work  from  a  plank-covered 
steel  stage  set  hung  3  ft.  below  the 
position  of  the  new  set  by  means  of 
four  1-ton  chain  blocks  hung  from  the 
set  above.  This  is  followed  either  by 
pouring  a  concrete  ring  or  by  wedging 
with  sacks  of  concrete,  depending  upon 
the  set. 

To  line  the  sets  a  device  invented  by 
Captain  T.  A.  Anderson  has  given 
satisfaction  both  as  to  speed  and  accu¬ 
racy.  It  is  shown  in  a  photograph.  It 
consists  of  a  12-in.  diameter  steel  disk 
having  a  center  hole  and  carrying  a 
hand-operated  reel  of  cord  which  runs 
downward  through  the  hole  to  the 
plumb  bob  below.  The  disk  hangs 
from  three  No.  9  American  Coil  chains 
joined  at  their  upper  ends  to  the  sus¬ 
pending  cord,  which  has  a  hook  at  the 
other  end  for  slipping  over  a  set.  For 
alignment  one  of  these  disks  is  hung  in 
each  corner,  the  hook  being  slipped 
over  the  set  immediately  above  the 
last  concrete-ring  set  and  the  12-in. 
disk  resting  more  or  less  horizontally 
in  the  comer  against  the  concreted 
steel  set  with  the  plumb  bob  hanging 
in  the  shaft  below  it.  Even  if  the  disk 
is  not  quite  level,  the  center  hole  is 
practically  6  in.  from  both  members 
of  the  set  and  the  new  set  below  can 
be  brought  into  line  by  jacking  until 
its  members  are  6  in.  from  the  string 


in  each  corner.  Mr.  Allen  avers  that 
the  alignment  thus  secured  checks 
closely  with  the  engineering  depart¬ 
ment’s  plumb  lines  to  the  500-ft.  depth 
and  that  it  takes  but  10  to  15  minutes 
to  line  a  set.  The  device  is  suspended 
from  the  same  point  until  the  two  sets 
below  the  concrete-ring  set  and  the 
next  concrete-ring  set  have  been  placed 
in  position.  For  the  fourth  set  the 
hook  is  transferred  to  the  set  above 
the  new  concrete  ring  and  the  shaft 
crew  follows  the  same  procedure  as 
before. 

The  concrete  that  supports  those 
posts  of  the  headframe  that  are  im¬ 
mediately  above  the  shaft  serves  also 
as  the  shaft  lining  to  a  point  90  ft. 
below  the  collar.  This  concrete  was 
poured  from  the  bottom  upward.  From 
the  90-ft.  point  down  a  complete  con¬ 
crete  ring  has  been  poured  at  every 
third  set  and  the  two  sets  between  are 
wedged  to  the  walls  with  sacks  of 
concrete  placed  when  wet.  Two  to  four 
sacks  are  used  at  each  corner  of  these 
sets  and,  where  possible,  one  sack  is 
used  at  the  end  of  each  long  divider. 
At  points  where  the  wall  slopes  out¬ 
wardly  a  sack  is  supported  on  a  piece 
of  steel  inserted  in  a  downward  slop¬ 
ing  hole  drilled  in  the  wall.  Studdles 
are  wedged  with  a  concrete  sack  wher¬ 
ever  the  adjacent  wall  slopes  inwardly, 
thereby  affording  a  satisfactory  point 
of  support. 

Distance  between  the  shaft  bottom 


C.  W.  AU*ii,  sup«riat*nd«nt  oi  tho  Mothor 
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Lorout  oi  suriac*  plcmt  at  th«  Mother  min*.  The  plan  oi  the  min*  chanq*  hous*  raraals  s*T*rol  int*r**ting  iaotur**.  Th*  •laaotion  also 
shows  th*  headiram*  in  diagrammatic  sketch.  On  the  suriaca  adjacent  to  th*  plant  (in  th*  lower  right-hand  comer  oi  th*  drowinq)  a 

porking  space  will  be  prorided  ior  employees'  cars 


and  the  stage  set  has  varied  from  15 
to  35  ft. 

The  sinking  cycle  is  still  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage.  Time  spent  on  the 
various  operations  is  approximately  as 
follows:  Drilling,  5  hr.;  loading  holes, 
hooking  up,  and  blasting,  2^  hr.,  in¬ 
cluding  delays  on  account  of  smoke; 
cleaning  and  trimming  walls,  i  hr.; 
placing  steel  sets,  3^  hr.;  concreting, 
IJ  hr.  average  per  set;  mucking,  13^ 
hr.  for  130  cu.yd.  Total  26^  hr.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  can  be  brought  down 
to  24  hr. 

The  steel  headframe  will  have  24 
legs  or  posts,  each  with  its  concrete 
pier  save  for  the  four  legs  imme¬ 
diately  at  the  collar.  These  four, 
approximately  central,  columns  will 
be  carried  on  heavily  reinforced  con¬ 
crete,  already  in  place,  which  extends 
downward  through  the  overburden  to 
the  ledge,  approximately  49  ft.  below 
the  collar,  and  into  the  rock  (diorite) 
for  another  41  ft.  This  design,  con¬ 
stituting  the  shaft  lining  down  to  this 
point  and  distributing  the  load  in 


the  rock  through  three  hitches  cut  one 
above  the  other  at  the  lower  end,  was 
made  by  the  Bethlehem  engineering 
stall  to  provide  bearing  for  the  1,750- 
ton  load  of  the  four  colunms.  The 
hitches  are  each  7  ft.  long  vertically 
and  are  spaced  7  ft.  apart.  Approxi¬ 
mately  600  cu.yd.  of  concrete  was 
poured  between  the  bottom  of  the  low¬ 
est  hitch  90  ft.  below  the  collar  and 
the  collar  itself.  Of  this,  the  portion 
extending  from  the  90  ft.  point  up  to 
within  25  ft.  of  the  collar  was  poured 
by  the  shaft  crew  in  March.  The  rest 
was  poured,  independently  of  the 
shaft  sinking,  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July  from  the  surface  within  sheet 
piling. 

In  design  the  headframe  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  on  several  counts  aside  from 
its  height  and  bulk.  Tbe  four  ropes 
for  the  two  skips,  cage  and  counter¬ 
weight  respectively,  will  each  pass 
under  a  12-ft.  cast-iron  sheave  placed 
on  the  ground  as  close  to  the  foot  of 
the  backstay  as  possible;  thence  par¬ 
alleling  the  backstay,  they  will  pass 


The  sinking  cage  with  th*  car  used  ter 
hoisting  rock.  Note  th*  Up  at  th*  right 
over  which  th*  troy  in  th*  shait  bottom  is 
dumped  into  th*  cor 
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up  to  and  over  similar  head  sheaves, 
which  will  be  of  cast  steel.  The  ropes 
will  be  Williamsport  1^  in.  diameter, 
6x27  Type  H,  flattened  strand  Lang- 
lay,  having  a  breaking  strength  of 
330,000  lb.,  compared  with  184,000  lb. 
for  IJ-in.  6x19  improved  plow-steel 
rope.  They  weigh  6.4  lb.  per  linear 
foot,  compared  with  5.63  lb.  for  the 
6x19  rope. 

The  skips  will  dump  at  a  point  118 
ft.  above  the  collar,  their  18-ft  bails 
continuing  up  to  the  140-ft.  point.  A 
removable  grizzly  will  be  used  to 
screen  out  lumps  when  desired.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  the  skips  will  dis¬ 
charge  through  or  over  the  grizzly 
into  the  stockpile  car;  at  other  times 
into  the  railroad  loading  bins  built  in 
I  he  headframe.  These  bins  are  built 
up  to  a  point  44  ft.  above  the  collar. 
It  is  not  desired  to  provide  ore  stor¬ 
age  space  in  the  headframe,  because 
of  the  tendency  of  the  ore  to  pack, 
with  resulting  difficulties. 

To  crush  the  oversize  an  Allis- 
Chalmers  No.  16  Superior  McCully 
reduction  gyratory  driven  by  a  100- 
hp.  induction  motor  will  be  provided, 
suspended  from  the  headframe  at  a 
point  101  ft.  above  the  collar.  Kor- 
fund  vibro-LsoIators  { Himelblau  By¬ 
field  &  Co.,  Milwaukee),  will  be  used 
in  the  crusher  and  motor  mountings 
to  absorb  the  vibrations. 

An  Otis  elevator  will  be  provided 
in  the  headframe,  with  five  stations 
between  collar  and  head  sheaves,  to 
permit  access  to  the  various  points 
with  ease. 

For  stockpiling  there  will  l)e  three 
210-cu.ft.,  all-steel^  42-in.  gage  lairy 
cars  automatically  controlled  from  a 
250-v.,  d.c.  overhead  wire.  This  car 
has  been  designed  especially  by  the 
Lake  Shore  Engineering  Co.  to  take 
care  of  the  comers  in  building  the 
stockpile.  The  body  can  swing  180 
deg.  to  dump  at  any  point  in  the  half 
circle  and  can  move  ahead  3^  ft.  on 
its  supporting  runner  when  extending 


the  pile.  In  addition,  its  down-folding 
end  door  extends  the  delivery  point 
still  further,  so  that  extension  rails 
12  to  15  ft.  in  length  can  be  used  on 
the  pile.  The  car  has  eight  wheels  with 
a  15-hp.  driving  motor  on  each  pair. 
It  has  hydraulic  brakes  and  an  hy¬ 
draulic  dumping  mechanism.  One  of 
these  cars  will  serve  as  a  spare.  A 
car  barn  will  be  provided  on  the 
landing  floor. 

Skip  and  cage  hoists  will  be  of 
Nordberg  make.  A  feature  will  be  the 
incorporation  of  6.  E.  amplidyne  con¬ 
trol  in  conjunction  with  the  customary 
Ward  Leonard  system,  with  conse¬ 
quent  simplification.  By  way  of  trial, 
this  control  is  being  used  on  the  hoist 
of  the  company’s  Athens  mine,  at 
Negaunee,  3  mi.  away.  This  applica¬ 
tion,  it  is  said,  is  the  first  on  a  mine 
hoist. 

As  explained  by  the  Cleveland-Cliffs 
engineering  staff,  the  new  control 
is  effected  by  short-circuiting  two 
bmshes  on  the  amplidyne  generator, 
giving  full  flux  on  this  generator  with 
a  field  current  of  less  than  1  amp. 
Inasmuch  as  this  amplidyne  generator 
supplies  the  field  current  of  the  gen¬ 
erator  controlling  the  hoist  motor  of 
the  Ilgner  set,  the  hoist  operation  is 
actually  controlled  by  a  Held  current 
of  less  than  1  amp.  Previously  such 
control  apparatus  had  to  be  large 
enough  to  handle  100  amp.  With  am¬ 
plidyne  control,  moreover,  certain  cur¬ 
rent-limiting  features  and  voltage  con¬ 
trol  can  be  incorporated  which  hith¬ 
erto  has  l)een  impossible. 

The  ore  hoist  will  have  two  cylin¬ 
drical  12-ft.  diameter  by  8- ft.  drums, 
one  keyed  and  one  loose,  with  a  clutch 
of  the  latest  axial-plate  design.  It  will 
be  driven  by  two  1,500-hp.  600  v.,  d.c. 
motors  (taking  2,600  amp.  at  full 
load)  through  reduction  gearing,  in¬ 
stead  of  by  one  3,000-hp.  motor.  It 
will  wind  5,000  ft.  of  the  If-in.  rope 
in  three  layers  at  a  maximum  rope 
speed  of  2,400  f.p.m.  The  weight  of 


At  l«it  is  sMii  th*  d«Tie*  mad*  by  Copt. 
T.  A.  Andarson  for  lining  in  tho  stool  shcdt 
sots.  It  bos  boon  bung  up  ot  tho  coUor 
to  pormit  its  boing  photograt>li*<l.  Tho 
adiacont  photo  shows  Copt.  Andorson 


skip  plus  connections  is  12,000  lb.  and 
that  of  the  ore  load  26,880  lb.  Both 
the  ore  hoist  and  the  cage  hoist  will 
have  Lilly  control  with  the  usual 
safety  devices. 

The  cage  hoist  will  have  only  one 
drum,  12x16  ft.  in  size,  with  a  center 
flange,  and  will  be  driven  through  a 
gear  and  pinion  by  one  1,500-hp. 
motor  duplicating  the  two  on  the  ore 
hoist.  The  cage  will  run  on  two  sets 
of  guides  in  the  shaft  to  insure 
smooth  travel  and  will  travel  at  a 
maximum  speed  of  2,000  f.p.m.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  skip  hoist,  the  cage 
hoisting  will  be  amply  protected  with 
safety  devices. 

The  motor-generator  set,  with  fly¬ 
wheel,  for  the  skip  hoist  will  have  two 
1,250-kw.  generators,  a  suitable  ex¬ 
citer,  and  a  2,500-hp.  wound-rotor 
type  induction  motor,  with  slip  regu¬ 
lator  equipment  for  the  latter  and 
complete  Ward  Leonard  type,  d.c. 
hoist  control  equipment  including  an 
auxiliary  motor-generator  set.  The  set 
for  the  cage  hoist  will  have  only  one 
1  250-kw.  generator  and  will  be  driven 
by  a  1,250-hp.  wound-rotor  induction 
motor. 

The  various  buildings  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  arranged  in  an  attractive  and 
convenient  layout  dominated  by  the 
headframes,  will  present  an  interesting 
scene.  Shops,  mine  dry,  and  the  hoist 
and  compressor  building  will  be  under 
one  roof  practically,  arranged  on 
three  sides  of  a  hollow  rectangle  with 
the  headframe  on  the  open  side,  as 
shown  in  the  line  drawing.  The 
offices  will  be  in  a  separate  building 
near  by. 

Substantial  construction  character¬ 
izes  the  design  of  these  buildings, 
which  are  already  complete.  They  are 
fireproof,  being  built  of  steel,  brick, 
and  glass  block.  The  outside  walls  of 
the  hoist  and  compressor  building 
■show  in  a  cross-section  the  following 
succession :  face  brick,  back-up  brick, 
a  2^-in.  air  space,  and  8^  in.  of  Cin- 
crete  or  cinder-concrete  block.  The 
last  is  credited  with  having  the  ability 
to  effect  approximately  50  percent 
sound  absorption  before  being  painted 
and  43  percent  afterwards. 

On  the  outside  the  dry  house  has 
8i  in.  of  face  brick  and  on  the  inside 
3|  in.  of  glazed  tile  up  to  a  height  of 
8  ft.,  the  two  being  separated  by  a 
2i  in.  air  space.  The  tile,  buff  in 
color,  can  be  washed  down  with  a 
hose.  Above  the  tile  is  5  ft.  (height) 
of  glass  block  and  above  that  2  ft. 
more  of  the  tile.  The  bays  are  20  ft. 
long,  center  to  center,  60  ft.  wide  (the 
width  of  the  building),  and  15  ft. 
high. 

All  shop  walls  are  built  of  struc¬ 
tural  tile  and  double-glaze  (separated 
by  an  air  space)  steel  sash.  The  engine 
house  has  the  same  type  of  sash  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  windows  are  hinged, 
in  which  case  single-glaze  sash  is 
employed. 


Use  of  Flotation  Increases 

in  Illinois  Fluorspar  Field 

Product  too  fine  for  recovery  in  Harz  jigs  yields  98 
per  cent  concentrate  in  new  plant  of  Rosicl are  company 

J.  H.  Edwards 

Electrical  Editor 


HA\  1*NG  ADDED  a  Iroth- 
Hdtation  plant  to  its  mill, 
which  for  some  years  has 
hccn  the  world’s  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  fluorspar,  the  Rosiclare  Lead 
&  Fluorsjiar  Mining  Co.,  at  Rosiclare. 
111.,  is  now  recovering  a  98  percent 
calcium  fluoride  concentrate  from  a 
minus  lO-mesh  product  carrying  from 
60  to  70  percent  calcium  fluoride, 
which  was  too  fine  for  gravity  separa¬ 
tion  in  Harz-type  jigs.  This  new  job. 
the  fourth  flotation  plant  in  the  Illi- 
iiois-Kentucky  fluorspar  district,  will 
serve  also  as  a  pilot  plant  for  experi¬ 
mentation  looking  toward  the  possi- 
hility  that  a  larger  flotation  plant  will 
be  provided  by  the  company  sometime 
in  the  future. 

Flotation  equipment  consists  of  one 
battery  of  eight  Denver  22x27-in.  sub¬ 
aeration  Fahrenwald  cells.  Those  and 
the  grinding,  conditioning,  and  water¬ 
softening  equipment  are  housed  in  one 
building,  24  ft.  6  in.  by  48  ft.;  and 
dewatering  equipment  consisting  of  a 
thickener,  filter,  and  necessary  j)umps 
in  the  other  building,  :50x.32  ft.  The.se 
are  wocalen  structures  with  steel  siding 
and  protected  metal  roofs.  The  ore. 
from  yard  stockpiles  and  principally 
minus  10-mesh,  is  depo.sited  in  the 
lOlt  loti  elevated  outside  bin  bv  a  loco¬ 


Final  calcium  iluorid*  concvntrat*  ii  Bkimmud  from  th*  call  at  tha  lail 


motive  crane.  A  12-in.  by  18  ft.  (c.-c.) 
belt  conveyor  moves  it  to  a  1-in.  scalp¬ 
ing  .screen,  and  after  being  thus  freed 
of  sticks  and  clods  of  dirt  it  drops 
into  a  .l-ton  bin  and  gravitates  to  the 
grinding  circuit  feeder.  Clogging  anrl 
sticking  (»f  the  ore  in  th»‘  .3-ton  feed 
bin  ar«‘  preventetl  by  continuous 
operation  of  a  Syntron  \'7.t  tdectric 


vibrator  attached  to  a  hopper  plate  of 
that  bin. 

A  flowsheet,  Fig.  1,  prepared  by 
John  Sheppard,  assistant  mining  engi¬ 
neer,  who  supervises  operating  details 
of  the  flotation  plant,  presents  a  con- 
i-ise  outline  of  the  method  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  closed  circuit  of  a  Denver 
ball  mill  and  an  Akins  classifier  is  fed 


Constont-waiqht  leader  between  3-ton  bin  and  ball  mill 


Ball  mill  in  closed  circuit  with  elassiiiar 
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by  a  Hardinge  constant- weight  feeder 
at  the  rate  of  1  ton  per  hour.  A  Den¬ 
ver  sand  pump  delivers  the  minus 
35-mesh  pulp  containing  25  to  30 
percent  solids  to  a  conditioner  of 
the  same  make.  Conditioner  volume 
affords  a  7-minute  conditioning  period. 

Warm  water  from  the  power  plant 
surface  condenser  discharge  is  put 
through  a  Permutit  zeolite  softener 
for  use  in  the  grinding,  classifier,  and 
fiotation  circuits.  This  is  mine  water 
which  has  been  pumped  directly 
through  the  condensei's.  If  the  mine 
water  gets  muddy  it  is  no  longer  iise<l 
in  the  condensers,  and  instead  a  cool¬ 
ing  tower  is  put  into  operation.  Then 
the  flotation  plant  water  is  taken  from 
tlie  cooling  tower  basin. 

Final  concentrate  flows  by  gravity 
through  a  launder  to  the  ad.ja(^ent  de¬ 
watering  building,  where  it  is  moved 
by  a  bucket  elevator  to  a  16x8  ft.  Dorr 
thickener  with  a  rake  spe(*d  of  ^  r.p.ni. 
The  thickened  concentrate  (40  to  60 
percent  solids)  is  fed  to  a  continuous 
filter  by  a  2-in.  Denver  adjustable 
speed  simplex  diaphragm  pump  oper¬ 
ating  at  50  strokes  per  minute. 

The  2x2-ft.  Swenson  drum-type  fil¬ 
ter  is  covered  with  60x60-mesh  stain- 
less-steel  wire  cloth.  Vacuum  is  main¬ 
tained  by  a  Worthington  Type-VV 
6^x4  in.  double-acting  pump  operating 
at  600  r.p.m.,  effecting  a  displacement 
of  93  cu.ft.  per  minute.  Filter  ca¬ 
pacity  is  li  tons  per  hour  and  the 
moisture  content  of  the  filter  cake  is  4 
to  7  percent.  It  is  freed  from  the  wire 
cloth  by  a  Victor-Acme  No.  33  blower. 
Filtrate  with  its  small  percentage  of 
fluorspar  is  forced  baek  to  the  thick¬ 
ener  by  a  LaBour  flltrate  pump.  Filter 
cake  is  dried  in  an  oil-flred  rotary  kiln 
that  is  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
old  mill. 

Principal  motors  of  the  flotation 
and  dewatering  plant  total  40  con¬ 
nected  horsepower  and  include  three 
makes.  General  Electric,  Westing- 
house,  and  Allis-Chalmers.  The  larg¬ 
est  is  a  10-hp.  Westinghouse,  driving 
the  ball  mill.  Including  lighting,  the 
continuous  load  averages  35  hp.  Gear- 
motors  are  used  on  the  drives  of  the 
elevator,  diaphragm  pump,  and  filter 
drum.  Two  are  Westinghouse  and  the 
other  is  a  General  Electric.  Other 
drive  connections  are  Gates  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Pulley  V-belts.  The  seven  re¬ 
agent  feeders  are  the  Clarkson  type 
manufactured  by  the  American  Cyan- 
amid  Co. 

The  flotation  plant  is  one  of  three 
major  improvements  made  by  the  com¬ 
pany  in  the  last  few  years.  First  a 
new  a.c.  generating  plant  was  built. 
That  provided  the  additional  electric 
power  necessary  for  installation  of 
1,600-hp.  of  new  mine  pumps  and  for 
the  flotation  plant.  J.  M.  Blayney,  of 
St.  Louis,  is  president  of  the  company ; 
A.  H.  Cronk,  superintendent;  Rodney 
McClusky,  head  mining  engineer:  and 
Fred  McClusky,  mill  foreman. 
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Fig.  1  .  .  .  Flotation  flowsheet  of  Rosiclore  Lead  6  Fluorspar  Mining  Co. 


Drum  iUter,  adiustedile-stroke  diaphragm  pump,  iUter  blower,  and  thickener 
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Operating  the  World’s  Largest 
ASBESTOS  MINE-II 

Limit  of  open-pit  operations  is  viewed  by  Canadian  Johns-Manvtlle  Company, 
Ltd,  as  diamond-drilling  program  collects  data  for  future  underground  mmtng 


H.  C.  Chellson 

Ansociate  Editor 


Diversified  responsibili¬ 
ties  are  carried  by  the  engi¬ 
neering  department.  Chief 
among  them  is  the  appraisal 
of  the  ore  to  be  mined  on  a  yearly 
basis.  This  appraisal  is  made  from 
diamond  drilling  and  mine  and  mill 
operating  records,  and  permits  a 
forecast  of  production  for  the  several 
grouj)s  of  fibers  required  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  factories  and  open-market  as- 
l)estos  sales.  General  mine  surveying, 
mapping,  program  reports,  recording 
of  diamond-drill  hole  logs,  drilling 
data,  and  daily  mine  ore  data  are  some 
of  the  routine  duties.  Recently  plans 
are  being  studied  in  preparation  for 
underground  mining  that  may  involve 
shaft  sinking  within  the  next  five 
years.  George  K.  Foster  heads  this 
department,  assisted  by  William 
Simpson,  John  “Booth,  and  Gordon 
Little. 

Both  calyx  and  diamond  drills  have 
been  used  to  obtain  cores.  The  last 
calyx  hole  was  sunk  in  1930.  Dia¬ 
mond  drills  are  now  being  exclusively 
used.  Approximately  66,000  ft.  have 
been  drilled  to  date.  Operations  at 
present  call  for  2,000  ft.  of  drilling 
monthly.  Gasoline  motor  equipped 
diamond  drills  with  20  and  30  hp., 
respectively,  are  employed.  Maximum 
drilling  depth  of  these  machines  is 
about  1,200  ft.  All  elevations  are  ex- 
presse<l  in  relation  to  sea  level  and 
holes  are  tied  into  the  coordinate  sys¬ 
tem.  The  deepest  hole  is  1,177  ft. 
from  the  surface  and  the  present 
drilling  program  is  projected  to  350 
ft.  below  sea  level,  or  a  depth  of  860 
ft.  below  the  lowest  operating  level  in 
the  pit,  which  is  at  present  510  ft. 
above  sea  level.  In  May  this  year 
the  475  cut  was  started,  and  later, 
as  requirements  demand,  the  440  cut 
will  be  started,  which  is  expected  to 
be  the  lowest  level  possible  in  open- 
pit  operations.  The  present  drilling 
program  is  being  done  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  operations  conducted  by  the 
mining  department  and  records  and 
logs  kept  by  the  engineering  depart¬ 
ment.  Holes  are  being  spaced  on 


Diamond-drilliaq  *h*da  or*  mad*  oi  sh**t  iron  and  insulotad  with  rock  wool 


distances  of  approximately  200  ft., 
much  closer  than  previously,  to  obtain 
more  exact  data  for  future  under¬ 
ground  mining. 

A  sample  of  the  type  of  reconl  used 
in  logging  drill  core  containing  asbes¬ 
tos  is  shown  in  Table  II.  The  number 
of  veins  or  veinlets  of  asbestos  is 
recorded  according  to  its  location  in 
the  hole  and  its  respective  width  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  chart.  Records  of 
completed  holes  permit  use  of  an 
empirical  formula  to  determine  the 
approximate  tonnage  of  various 
groups  of  fiber  vailable,  in  the  area 


influenced  by  each  respective  drill 
hole. 

Drilling  asl)estos-l)earing  rock  re- 
(juires  much  care  because  of  its  uncer¬ 
tain  structure.  Difficulties  are  some¬ 
times  experienced  pumping  the  sludge 
and  filjers  from  the  hole.  The  serpen¬ 
tine  rt»ck  produces,  at  times,  consider¬ 
able  sludge  and  “cave,”  which  often 
delays  drilling.  An  average  core  re¬ 
covery  of  90  percent  is  obtained  at  the 
property  with  maximum  advance  of 
60  ft.,  obtained  in  one  shift.  The 
average  advance  j)er  drilling  shift  is 
lH*tweeii  25  and  30  ft.  Core  rseovery 
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weifjht  of  (i22.33  carats.  Tlic  (|uantity 
of  usable  diaiuonds  reitiainiiig  after 
this  footage  of  drilling  totaled  399.18 
<*ai’at.s  and  the  scrap  brought  back  by 
the  diamond  supplier  totaled  148.63 
carats,  obtaining  $1  per  carat.  Costs 
are  based  on  carats  consumed  in  drill¬ 
ing,  or  622.33  -  399.18  =  223.15 
carat  loss.  Drilling  bit  costs  in 
Canadian  currency  are  shown  in  Table 


types  of  equipment  required  to  proc**ss 
asbestos  must  be  designed  and  built  in 
the  company  shops.  Demand  for  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  asbestos  fibers  may  re¬ 
quire  especially  designed  machinery. 
Company  designers,  in  collaboration 
with  the  mechanical  and  milling  de¬ 
partments,  have  produced  specialized 
devices,  most  of  which  are  now  in 
daily  use  in  the  mill.  Two  outstand¬ 
ing  designs  are  the  impact  crusher  or 
fiberizing  machine  and  screens  witli 
special  mounting  and  action.  This  is 
described  more  fully  in  an  article  cov¬ 
ering  the  milling  practice  appearing 
in  our  next  issue. 

The  machine  shop  is  near  the  mill 
and  close  to  the  mine  pit  and  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  main  railway  line. 
Considerable  equipment  is  built  in  the 
shops,  but  castings  and  steel  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  several  Canadian  coni- 


Cor*  ipacimani  with  Torioui  widths  oi 
osbastos  iibar  ora  racordad  in  drill  loqs 
.shown  in  Tcdtla  II 


Plant  Engineering 

Under  this  heading  is  placed  the 
operation  of  the  machine  shop,  elec¬ 
trical  department,  mill  maintenance, 
mine  and  mill  stores,  mechanical' and 
structural  engineering  departments, 
and  yard  gangs.  R.  A.  Denovan  heads 
all  these  departments.  Close  coopera- 
ton  is  required  among  these  divisions 
and  the  mill  operation  because  many 


Table  II 


Drill  Core  Log  and  Fiber  Content 

Tiber  Veins  With  These  Widtlis; 


Keiiiai'kH 


Long  asbestos  Uber  is  coUectsd  by 
band  in  the  pit  and  brought  to  the 
cobbing  shed 


i4i-i4e' 

White  &  Hri>in 
(Jr.  M.S 


is  one  of  the  important  factors  in 
drilling  for  asbestos. 

An  oversize  bortz  AX  bit  is  used. 
Each  bit  has  222  diamonds,  totaling 
15  carats,  and  average  footage  ob¬ 
tained  per  bit  to  date  has  been  150  ft. 
recovering  li-in.  core.  Bits  presently 
being  used  are  giving  footage  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  average  to  date. 
These  data  are  for  the  last  3,000  ft.  of 
drilling.  Sludge  is  saved  if  core  re¬ 
covery  is  less  than  75  percent.  The 
sludge  is  dried  and  filler  classified  on 
a  standard  screening  machine. 

Xo  wood  is  used  in  any  part  ot  the 
drill-shed  construction.  Made  in  sec¬ 
tions  bolted  together,  the  structure 
measures  12x14x8  ft.  The  shack 
rests  upon  85-lb.  rails,  through  which 
iinclior  bolts  hold  the  drill  in  position. 
Moving  is  simple.  The  tripod,  made 
of  4-in.  and  5-in.  pipe,  is  lifted  off  its 
base  by  a  locomotive  crane  and  brought 
to  its  new  location.  The  shack  and 
drill  are  placed  on  a  depressed  center 
fiat  car  and  moved.  Time  required  to 
move  and  .set  up  ready  tor  drilling  is 
aljout  8  hours.  Where  track  is  not 
available,  tractors  are  u.sed  for  mov¬ 
ing.  Casing  of  2-in.  standard  pijte 
is  u.sed  for  about  the  first  10  ft.  in 
serpentine  rock,  whereas  in  overbur¬ 
den,  3-in.  pipe  is  employed.  Hydraulic 
quick-setting  cement  is  used  as  re¬ 
quired. 

On  drilling  6,217  ft.,  45  preset  bits 
were  used,  requiring  it  total  diamond 


R.  A.  DanoTon,  in 
charge  oi  plant  engi¬ 
neering  departments 


Gordon  Ciork,  superin¬ 
tendent  oi  machine  shop 


George  K.  Foster, 
mining  engineer 
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paiiies^-  Tliii'e  elwlrieiil  welding  ma¬ 
chines  are  available;  also  an  auto¬ 
matic  cutting  torch  and  several  weld¬ 
ing  torches.  Several  lathes  and  large 
planers,  drill  presses,  drill  sharpeners 
and  heating  furnaces  for  J-in.  hexa¬ 
gon  drill  steel  used  in  the  mine,  ami 
a  carpenter  shop  and  pattern  shop 
are  also  here.  Also  she<*t  metal  shears 
to  make  up  the  many  different  sizes 
of  pipes,  etc.  Gordon  Clark  is  ma¬ 
chine-shop  superintendent. 


Electricod  Department 

Power  is  received  from  Shawinigan 
Water  &  Power  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls, 
Quebe<',  about  75  miles  from  Asbestos, 
Que.,  at  66,000  volts,  and  is  trans¬ 
formed  through  the  supply  company's 
transformer  bank,  adjacent  to  the 
Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.’s  power 
center  station,  to  2,300  volts.  Trans¬ 
former  bank  consists  of  three  5000/ 
3000  kva.  66,000-114,300  volt,  and 
2,500  volt,  single-phase  and  outdoor 
transformers.  Also,  in  the  secondary 
side  of  this  bank  is  a  15,000  kva.  oil- 
immersed,  outdoor,  automatic  voltage 
regulating  transformer. 

In  the  power  center  station,  two 
500  kw.,  d.c.  motor  generator  sets 
furnish  600  volt  direct  current  for 
electric  haulage.  Each  generator  unit 
is  [)rotected  by  a  high-speed  circuit 
breaker.  Eight  panels  take  care  of 
control  equipment  for  the  motor 
generator  sets  and  outgoing  d.c. 
feeders. 

There  are  nine  feeder  i>anels  on 
outgoing  a.c.  feeder's  servicing  mills, 
mine,  factory,  machine  shop,  hotel  and 
hospital.  Each  feeder  is  controlled 
through  an  oil  blast  circuit  breaker 
with  graphic  recording  wattmeter  and 
kilowatt-hour  meter  on  each  feeder. 


A.  H.  lackfon,  >up*iint«ndenl,  el*c- 
trical  dsportment 


Nia*  panels  on  outgoing  ax.  ioodors  sorvieo  the  mill,  iactorr,  moehino  shop, 
hotol,  and  hospital.  Each  ioodsr  is  controUod  through  on  oil  blast  circuit  broedtor 
with  graphic  rocording  wottmotor  and  kilowatt-hour  motor  on  each  ioodor 


Panels  are  made  of  ebony  asbestos 
wo(m1.  Copper  tubing  is  used  on  main 
and  feetler  buses. 

An  emergency  lighting  battery  unit 
was  recently  installetl  to  service  sta¬ 
tion  lighting  in  case  of  supply  com¬ 
pany’s  power  failure.  The  placing  of 


this  unit  into  service  is  entirely  auto¬ 
matic. 

Compressed-air  service  is  furnished 
by  one  vertical  compressor,  1,500-cu.ft. 
capacity  anti  direct  connected  to  a 
300  bp.  synchronous  motor,  and  an¬ 
other  vertical  compressor,  2,800-cu.ft. 


Table  III 

Drillina  >nd  Reamini  Shell  Cost  Rased  on  fi.217  Ft.  Drilled 

Carat  lose  —  22.1. 13  carats .  at  $4.00=  $892.00 

Credit  for  scrap  148.6.1  carats .  at  1.00  =  148.6.1 

Net  diamond  cost  drilling  bits .  $74.1.97 

.Setting  charge  and  blank  bit  charge  45  bits .  at  $4.00  =  180.00 

Sales  tax .  18.00 

Total  setting  cost .  $198  00 

Total  cost  of  drill  bits . 

Diamond  and  bit  cost  per  frrot  =  0. 151.5^. 

Reaming  Shell  Cost 

In  6,331  ft.  of  drilling  7  reaming  shells  were  used.  Total  weight  of  diamonds  set  was  27.14 
carats,  from  which  13.97  carats  were  cut  out  and  6.57  were  scrap 

Carat  loss .  13.17  at  $5.00  $65.85 

Credit  for  scrap . " .  6.57  at  1.00  6.67 

Net  coat  stones  consumed  in  reaming  shells .  $69.28 


Setting  charge  and  blanks . 
Sales  tax . 


$116  33 

Total  cost  of  reaming  shells  =  $0.0183  per  ft.,  or  1.83^. 

Reaming  shells  contain  48  stones  totaling  12,5  stones  per  carat  or  3.84  carats  per  shell. 

Casing  Bit  Coat 

In  drilling  6,447  ft.,  a  casing  bit  set  with  21.12  carats  was  used.  Of  this  total,  12.40  carats  were 
recovered  and  scrap  totaled  3.33  carats.  Footage  actually  drilled  with  casing  bit  was  101  ft. 

Carat  loss .  8.72  carats  at  $5.00  =  $4,160 

Credit  for  scrap .  3.35  carats  at  1.00=  3.35 

Net  diamond  cost  for  rasing  bit .  $40.25 

Setting  charges .  3.25 

Cost  of  Blank .  3.00 

Sales  tax .  0.40 

Total  casing  bit  cost .  $46.90 

Total  cost  in  casing  bit  =  0.46^  per  foot  of  casing,  or  cost  per  foot  of  hole  drilled  is  $0.0072,  or  0.724. 

This  cost  represents  casing  and  drilling  in  badly  fractured  ground.  Casing  bits  are  designed  for 
placing  a  2-in.  standard  pipe  rather  than  AX  flush  joint  casing.  They  are  set  with  about  214  stones. 


Summary  of  Total  Cost  Per  Foot  of  Hole  Drilled,  1941 

Coring  drill  bit  cost  per  foot  =  6,217  ft . . .  15. 154 

Reaming  shell  cost  per  foot  =  6,331  ft .  1.834 

Casing  bit  cost  per  foot  =  6,477  ft .  0.724 

Average  total  diamond  cost  per  ft .  17.704 

Di^ond  consumption  (carats) 

Drill  bits .  0.0359  per  foot  of  hole 

Reaming  shells .  0.00208  per  foot  of  hole 

Casing  bits .  0  00135  per  foot  of  hole 
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capaeity,  direct  connected  to  u  500  hp. 
synchronous  motor.  Also  for  standby 
purposes  there  is  a  1,500  cu.ft.  capac¬ 
ity  compressor,  horizontal  type,  belted 
to  a  300-hp.  wound-rotor,  induction 
motor  mounted  on  a  pivoted  base. 

Equipment  for  fire  protection  in  the 
basement  of  the  power  center  station 
consists  of  one  fire  pump  of  1  001) 
“■.p.m.,  at  125  lb.  pres.sure,  1,725  r.i).m. 
direct  eonnecded  to  a  100-hp.  2,200- 
volt  induction  motor.  In  case  of  power 
failure  a  six-cylinder  gasoline  engine- 
driven  pump  is  always  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  use.  The  engine  is  133  hp. 
direct  connected  to  a  centrifugal 
pump  of  1,000-g.p.m.  capacity  at 
125-11).  pressure,  running  at  1,600 
r.p.m.  This  unit  will  supply  four 
li  in.  smooth  nozzles.  A  third  unit 
is  also  available  in  case  of  both  elec¬ 
tric  power  and  gasoline  engine  failure, 
through  an  emergency  steam  dri\en 


j)ump.  Steam  would  then  be  avuilablc 
from  a  locomotive  through  a  flexible 
hose  connection  to  a  duplex  steam 
pump,  size  18x10x12  in.,  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  equal  to  either  of  the  electric  or 
gasoline  driven  units. 

For  ordinary  service  water  supply 
to  the  mills,  a  centritugal  pump  is 
direct  connected  to  a  50-hp.  induction 
motor  operating  on  440  volts,  60  cycle 
at  1,740  r.p.m.  A  small  centrifugal 
turbine  pump  in  the  same  room  sup¬ 
plies  spring  drinking  water  to  the 
various  plants.  A  large  stream-fed 
artiflcial  pond  close  to  the  power 
center  station  is  the  water  supply 
serving  these  pumps  (except  the 
drinking  water  pump). 

The  electrical  depailment  under 
A.  H.  Jackson  maintains  records  of 
about  487  motors  ranging  from  750 
down  to  fractional  horsepower,  also 
108  transformers.  Total  connected 


horsepower  is  18,084.  There  are  65 
lines  of  company  telephones  and  36 
dispatching  phones.  This  department, 
in  some  cases,  re-winds  its  motors  and 
is  responsible  for  floodlighting  in  the 
pit  and  around  the  plant  buildings. 

Industrial  Relations 

Both  President  Brown  and  Vice 
President  Sherry  of  Canadian  Johiis- 
Manville  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  recognized  as 
men  keenly  interested  in  establishing 
confidence  and  understanding  between 
its  employees  and  the  company.  At 
Asbestos,  a  shop  committee  of  work¬ 
men  with  representatives  in  all  de¬ 
partments  functions  as  a  means  of 
aiding  cooperation  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor. 

Regular  monthly  meetings  are  held 
with  the  management,  at  which  the 
men  are  encouraged  to  ask  questions 
and  air  their  views  concerning  matters 
involving  their  work  or  working 
conditions.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
company  to  attend  to  ail  complaints 
promptly  and  to  keep  employees  fully 
informed  about  all  matters  affecting 
them  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  company  has  maintained  a  con¬ 
tract  since  1937  with  the  National 
Catholic  Syndicate,  which  is  the  labor 
union  consisting  of  virtually  all 
workers  in  the  mine,  mill,  and  the 
local  factory.  The  working  agreement 
is  based  on  a  yearly  contract  involv¬ 
ing  wage  rates,  promotion  from 
within  the  company,  and  existence  of 
general  shop  committee,  consisting  of 
representatives  from  all  departments. 
A  few  religious  and  national  holidays 
have  already  been  waived  in  1941, 
because  of  urgent  asbestos  demand  for 
defense,  for  which  the  men  were  paid 
time  and  a  half.  This  close  contact 
with  the  workers  has  stimulated  confi¬ 
dence  and  tolerance  and  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  daily  problems 
involved  in  operating  a  large  enter- 
j)rise  upon  which  may  thousands  of 
pei'sons  depend  for  a  livelihood.  Each 
year  the  company  makes  a  i)ractice  of 
giving  three  scholarships  to  three  boys 
graduating  from  the  local  schools  to 
attend  the  Sherbrooke  technical  school. 

Meetings  of  department  heads  and 
safety  committee  chairman  are  held 
»)uartcrly  to  discuss  accident- preven¬ 
tion  problems.  Men  are  told  and  re¬ 
minded  in  French  and  English  about 
safety  first  by  signs  placed  in  all 
working  places.  The  company  has  a 
fully  equipped  hospital  and  a  trained 
safety  engineer  and  industrial  hygiene 
engineer. 

I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  H.  K.  Sherry, 
vice  president  at  Asbestos,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  able  staff  for  the  time  and 
effort  they  have  contributed  to  make 
these  articles  possible. 


In  the  November  issue  R.  A.  Den¬ 
ovan,  the  head  of  Plant  Engineering, 
will  describe  the  milling  practice  at 
Asbestos. 


In  Uia  south  end  oi  the  building  called  the  power  center  are  three  compressor 
units  oi  2,800-,  1,500-  and  1,500-cu.it.  capacity  respectiToly.  In  the  ioregrotind  is 
one  oi  two  SOO-k.w.  d.c.  motor-generator  sets  iumishing  600-Tolt  direct  current  ior 
electric  haulage 


C.  M.  McGraw,  head  oi  industrial  relat'ons  department,  stands  beside  a  unique 
Neon  saiety  sign  in  English  and  French  where  the  workmen  pass  each  day 
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Preparing 

Baker  Mountain 


Kyanite 


for  Market 


Part  oi  th*  10-c«U  M.-S.  •  ilotatioii  mochin*.  Th*  copaeitT  ei  Um 
ilotation  saction  datanninM  th*  amount  oi  cmdo  kronito  min*d 


Several  products,  raw  and  calcined,  are  made  in  the  plant  adjacent  to  the  mine 


A.  H.  Hubbell 

Associate  Editor 

►  A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  of  the  kyanite 
property  on  Baker  Mountain,  in  south- 
central  Virginia,  which  is  now  being 
worked  by  Kyanite  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion,  was  given  in  the  preceding  issue 
of  the  Journal,  together  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  current  mining  opera¬ 
tions.  The  earlier  attempt  at  milling 
made  by  the  McLanahan,  Watkins  Co. 
was  also  dealt  with,  as  well  ns  the  sub¬ 
sequent  acquisition  of  the  property  by 
Phosphate  Recovery  Corporation,  a 
subsidiary  of  International  Agricul¬ 
tural  Corporation,  and  the  forming  of 
Kyanite  Products  Corporation,  also  a 
subsidiary,  which  now  operates  the 
property.  The  present  milling  opera¬ 
tions  are  described  in  the  paragraphs 
that  follow: 

T3E  crushing  plant  of 
Kyanite  Products  Corporation 
is  one  of  the  additions  made 
to  the  original  plant  by  the 
Phosphate  Recovery  Corporation. 
From  the  bin  the  ore  is  fed  through  a 
rack-and-pinion  gate  into  a  steel  chute, 
Iteing  sluiced  with  water  under  ordi¬ 
nary  pressure  into  a  5xl2-ft.  rotary 
scrubber,  a  cylinder  of  steel  plate  hav¬ 
ing  at  the  end  a  section  3  ft.  long  of 
punched-plate  screen  with  l^-in.  round 
holes.  Scrubber  oversize  goes  to  a 
tixl6-in.  roll  jaw  crusher  of  Sturtevant 
make,  from  which  the  crushed  product, 
together  with  the  undersize,  is  elevated 
to  a  3x8-ft.  Link-Belt  vibrating  screen 
having  a  ^x|-in.  rectangular  hole.  The 
oversize  of  this  screen  is  put  through  a 
set  of  30xl0-in.  Colorado  Iron  Works 
crushing  rolls  in  closed  circuit  with  the 
screen,  and  the  undersize  is  elevated  to 
another  screen^  which  is  a  3x8-ft.  Link- 


Belt  Ty-Rod  unit  having  |.\2-in.  holes. 
The  oversize  of  the  Ty-Rod  screen 
goes  to  a  20xl4-in.  set  of  Sturtevant 
crushing  rolls  and  is  returned  to  the 
elevator  ahead  of  the  screen.  Up  to 
this  point  every  unit  in  the  crushing 
plant  is  driven  by  a  50-hp.  motor 
through  a  flat-belt  transmission  sys¬ 
tem,  except  the  two  screens,  which 
have  individual  drives. 

The  Ty-Rod  screen  undersize,  all  of 
which  has  passed  a  ix2-in.  hole,  is  the 
final  product  of  the  crushing  plant. 
It  is  dewatered  on  a  drag  of  the  Es- 
peranza  type,  the  overflow  with  the 
clay  and  fines  going  to  waste  and  the 
dewatered  kyanite  sands  to  a  20-ton 
bin. 

From  this  it  is  fed  via  a  chute  and 
hand  gate  and  a  20-in.  conveyor  belt 
to  a  3x6-ft.  Marcy  rod  mill.  The 
ground  product  is  elevated  and  split 
between  two  parallel  screens,  one  a 
3x8-ft.  Link-Belt  and  the  other  a 
3x6-ft.  Leahy.  Although  l)oth  screens 
are  covered  with  28-mesh  cloth,  hav¬ 
ing  an  opening  of  0.0217  in.,  or 
0.55  mm.,  the  undersize  does  not  exceed 
35-mesh  (0.41-mm.  opening)  because 
the  screens  are  set  on  a  slant.  The 
ovei’size  of  both  is  returned  to  the 
Marcy.  The  minus  35-mesh  undersize 
is  dewatered  on  a  30  in.  by  14  ft.  9  in. 
Akins  classifier,  the  sands  of  which 
form  the  feed  of  the  flotation  section. 
Classifier  overflow  and  the  flotation 
tails  are  combined  for  dewatering  in 
10-ft.  cones.  The  partly  clarified  cone 
overflow  is  pumped  back  to  the  crush¬ 
ing  plant  and  the  spigot  sands  are 
pumped  to  a  tailings  dam  on  the  hill¬ 
side  close  to  the  plant.  Overflow  from 
the  dam  goes  to  the  mill  supply  pond 
2,500  ft.  away.  From  this  the  clarified 
water  is  pumped  to  two  14,000-gal. 
storage  tanks  that  supply  the  mill. 
Thus  dirty  water  is  used  for  crushing 
and  clear  water  for  flotation. 


The  flotation  feed  is  first  conditioned 
in  a  two-cell  M.-S.  machine  having 
cruciform  impellers,  which  serves  as 
an  agitator.  Here  reagents  are  added. 
The  cells  are  30  in.  in  diameter  and 
48  in.  deep.  They  overflow  to  a 
launder,  which  delivers  the  feed  to  the 
fifth  cell  of  a  10-cell  M.-S.  machine, 
having  cells  24  in.  square  and  12-in. 
impellers.  Concentrates  of  the  first  five 
cells  go  to  cell  No.  8  for  cleaning  in 
cells  6,  7,  and  8,  and  in  turn  the 
cleaned  concentrates  go  to  the  tenth 
cell  for  recleaning  in  it  and  cell  No.  9. 
Tails  from  each  cell,  beginning  with 
No.  10,  overflow  into  the  next  lower 
cell,  the  final  tailings  coming  off  No.  1. 

The  final  recleaned  concentrate  is 
dewatered  on  a  25-ft.  chain  drag  hav¬ 
ing  flights  36  in.  wide.  Overflow  goes 
to  waste.  The  concentrates  fall  onto  a 
drainage  platform,  from  which  they 
are  shoveled  by  hand  into  a  small  hop¬ 
per.  This  feeds  onto  a  conveyor,  which 
delivers  to  a  30-in.  by  20-ft.  parallel- 
flow,  oil-fired,  rotary  dryer.  Here  the 
moisture,  averaging  15  percent  at  the 
start,  is  taken  down  to  about  1  per¬ 
cent. 

Dried  concentrates  are  now  elevated 
to  three  4x8-ft.  steel  bins,  first  going 
over  a  stationary  4-mesh  trash  screen. 
From  the  bins  they  are  passed  over  a 
30-in.  five-roll  High  Intensity  Dings 
magnetic  separator.  Magnetic  mate¬ 
rial  removed  is  sent  to  waste.  The  non¬ 
magnetic  minus  35-mesh  product  of 
the  plant  is  now  ready  either  for  ship¬ 
ment  as  it  is  or  for  finer  grinding  to 
customers’  specifications  or  for  calcina¬ 
tion.  It  is  elevated  to  a  100-ton  wooden 
bin,  from  which  shipments  can  be 
made  in  bulk  if  desired,  or  the  kyanite 
can  be  drawn  off  for  grinding. 

This  minus  35-mesh  high-grade  ky¬ 
anite  is  the  base  product  of  the  plant. 
It  runs  58  percent  in  AUOj  or  better, 
as  compared  with  63  percent  for  the- 
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oirtically  pure  kyauite.  In  kyuiiite 
ciiiitent  it  runs  from  92  percent  to  94 
percent,  in  FetOj  1.25  percent,  and  in 
free  silica  2  percent.  The  price  asked 
for  it  is  the  base  price,  whatever  this 
may  be.  Additions  are  made  to  the 
base  price  for  any  further  operations 
performed,  such  as  finer  grinding,  cal¬ 
cining,  or  bagging. 

For  further  grinding  or  for  calcina¬ 
tion  the  35-mesh  material  is  drawn  off 
from  the  100-ton  bin  through  five 
molasses  gates  placed  along  the  center 
line  of  the  bottom.  These  deliver  on 
to  a  14-in.  conveyor,  and  this  delivers 
to  another  similar  belt  and  so  to  an 
elevator,  which  discharges  into  a  15- 
ton  steel  bin.  From  this  the  kyanite 
is  drawn  off  through  one  of  two  molas¬ 
ses  gates  respectively  for  calcination 
or  for  finer  grinding.  Each  gate  dis¬ 
charges  into  a  small  hopper  with  an 
orifice  plate  in  the  bottom  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  steady  flow.  Previously  a  vi¬ 
brating  feeder  had  been  tried  but  it  did 
not  work  well  under  the  conditions. 

If  intended  for  calcination,  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  delivei’ed  directly  to  the  feed 
end  of  a  4x60-ft.  Traylor  rotary  cal¬ 
cining  kiln.  This  is  brick-lined  and  is 
fired  with  oil  counter  to  the  flow,  the 
temperature  being  2,750  deg.  F.  It 
delivers  to  a  3x40-ft.  rotary  cooler  di¬ 
rectly  underneath.  This  installation 
can  handle  3,500  lb.  of  feed  per  hour. 
The  first  10  ft.  of  the  cooler  is  brick- 
lined.  Over  the  next  15  ft.  an  external 
water  spray  is  used.  The  rest  of  the 
length  consists  of  the  unlined  shell 
without  any  sprays.  Here  the  calcined 
kyanite  is  cooled  to  175  deg.  F.  ap¬ 
proximately.  The  cooled  product  is 
conveyed  by  a  fi  in.  by  20  ft.  screw 
(driven  by  a  sprocket  and  chain  from 
the  elevator  boot  pulley)  to  an  ele¬ 
vator  for  screening,  on  a  homemade 
vibrating  trash  screen  consisting  of  an 
inclined  flat  screen  actuated  by  a  Syn- 
tron  vibrator  to  remove  pellets  of  ky¬ 
anite  that  have  fused  with  iron  oxide. 

If  the  calcined  product  is  to  be 
shipped  direct,  it  now  goes  to  a  10-ton 
l)agging  bin.  If  it  is  to  be  ground  finer 
in  addition  to  the  calcining  it  is  de¬ 
livered  to  a  30-ton  steel  bin  ahead  of  a 
pebble  mill  and  the  dry-grinding  cir¬ 
cuit. 

Dry  grinding  is  done  in  a  5xl6-ft. 
'I'rayior  pebble  mill  lined  with  blocks 
of  North  Carolina  Salisbury  granite 
and  using  pebbles  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  in  place  of  the  Danish  flint  that 
was  employed  until  it  could  no  longer 
Ik*  obtained.  If  the  grinding  is  to  be 
merely  to  48  mesh,  the  ground  mate¬ 
rial  is  delivered  to  a  vibrating  trash 
screen.  If,  however,  the  mill  is  grind¬ 
ing  to  TOO  mesh  or  finer,  the  ground 
material  is  elevated  to  a  lO-ft.  Sturte- 
vant  air  separator  that  has  been  set 
for  the  desired  mesh  and  is  in  closed 
circuit  with  the  mill.  The  material 
discharged  as  ground  goes  to  a  bin  foi- 
bagging  by  band. 

Bagging  is  done  at  two  imints,  re- 
■)4 


Lait,  Iron  ia  romoTod  irom  tho  driod  eon-  Calcininq  U  dono  in  this  4x<0-it.  Traylor 

controtos  by  this  30-in.  S-roU  High  In-  rotary  kiln.  Undornooth  is  tho  3x40-ft. 

tansity  Dings  magnatic  soporator.  Right,  coolar 


Fig. 


Flowshaat  ol  tha  crushing  and  grinding  saction  oi  tha  plant  oi 
Kyonita  Products  Corporation 

Mine  cars 

150-Ton  coarse  ore  bin 
5-Ton  crushing  plant  hopper 


5xl2-m.  rotary  scrubber;  l^-in.  round  holes 
Oversize  Undersize 


6x  16-in.  roll-Jaw  crusher  (Sturtevant) 


Elevator 

I0x6-in.W.I.  buckets 

3x8-ft.  Link- Belt  vibra+ing  screen 
I  Xl-in.Ton-Cap  screen 

Individual  Ij-hp.  motor  and  V-  belt  d n ve 
Oversize 


30xl0-'irL  Colorado 
I.W.  crushing  rolls 


Plant  up  to  the 
dewatering  drag, 
with  excepn'on  m 
the  two  Link-  Belt 
screerisjis  driven 
^one  50-^  motor 
through  a  flat  belt 
transmission  system 


Undersize 


Elevator 

I0x6-in.  W.I.  buckets 


Li  n  k-  ^1 1  Ty  -  Rod  sc  reen ,  3x  8-ft;  i"x  2-  In.  open  i ng 
Individual  lg~hp  mororand  v-belt  drive 


Oversize 

20x  14-in.  Sturtevant 
crushing  rolls 


Undersize 

Esperanza-type  dewatering  drag, 
5-hp.  motor  and  gear  reducer 

Overflow 
clay  and  fines 


Minus  ^-in.  sands 


20-Ton  bin, 
hand-  gate  and  chute 

20-in.  belt  conveyor 
on  same  drive  with  drag 


To  waste 


3x6-ft.  Marcy  rod  mill 
This  and  following  elevator  and  Leofiy 
screw  driven  by  30-hp.  motor _ 

Elevator 

10x6-  in.  W.I.  buckets 


l-_3x8-ft.  Link- Belt  screen 
(driven  by  l^-hp.  motor  and  V- belt) 
|-5x6-ft.  Leahy  screen  in 
parallel.  See  text  for  hole  size 

55  mesh  -35  mesh 


30  in.  X  14  ft.  9  in. 
Akins  classifi'er 


Overflow 


Sands 

Flotation 


Tails  Concentrates 


lO-ft.  dewatering  cones 


Water  recovered 
(See  text) 


Sands 

Dump 
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Mlnu»  35-fn— h  aondt  from  Akim  claasifi'er 


2*  cell  M-S  machine,  used  as  agifcifor-  conditioner. 
Ebch  impeller  run  by  2-hpi  motor  and  V-belt  drive 

lO'cell  M-S  flotation  machine. 

Every  2  cells  driven  by  2-hfi motor. 

See  test  for  circuit _ 


Final  rreleaned 
concentrates 


Tailings  to  dump 
otter  water  recovery. 


J^ogents 

added 


Air  provided  by  tlo.47 
Type  AF  Victor  Acme 
(Roots- Connersvilic) 
Blower,  d  i  reel-  con  nected 


Dewatering  chain  drag 
3~  hp.  Oearrrrotor  and  chain-sprocket  dnve 
Overflow 


\ 


To  waste 


3- 


Concentrates 
Platform  for  droinoge 

12- in.  belt  conveyor 

30in.x20  ft.  o^l-fircd  dryer. 
3-hp.  Oearmotor  and  chafn- 
sprocJret  drive  handling 
conv^rand  dryer* 

Pay  oilbunrer _ 

Elevator 

6x4-in.  WI.bucKets 
Ti£ijTjotor_andjdiain2S£rocjietdrr^ 


Tailings  handling  and  woter 
recovery  involve  use  of  one 
2-in.  Fairbanks-  Morse 
centrifugal  pump  d.  c.  to 
7|-hp  motor;  also  one 
2-in.Wilfley  pumpd.c. 
to  lO-hp.  motor;  also  one 
2-in.  Worthington  pump 
d.c.  to  30- hp.  molor 


Stationary  4- mesh  trosh  screen 

3-4  X  d-ft.  ^steel  bins 

30-in.  5-roll  Dings  High  Intensity 
rnggneHc  separator 


Mognetic  product 

— T"! - 

To  waste 


Non- mogrretic  product 

14-in.  conveyor  belt 
3-hp.  Allis-  Chalmers 
Searmotorand  chain-sprocket 

100- Ton  wooden  bin _ 


Withdrawn 
for  calcining 
or  grinding 


Withdrawn 
for  bulk 
shipments 


Non-  magneh'c  product 
of  magneHc  separation  plant 

100- ton  bin 
Five  molasses  gates 

Two  14-in.  conveyors  at  90  deg.,  each  driven 
by  2-hp.  Gearmotor  and  chain  sprocket 

Elevatoi;  6x4.in.  buckets 
2-hp.  Gearmotor  and  chain  sprocket 

15- Ton  steel  bin 


30-Ton  steel  bin 


Molases 

plate 


Molases  gate,  hopper  and 
orifice  plate  (To  (.aloining) 

- \ - . 

4x60-ft.  Traylor  calcining  kiln, 

7^-hp.  double  sguirrel-cage 
Allis-  Chalmers  moforernd 
Reeves  variable  -  speed  drive 
_ and  gear  reducer _ 

3x40-ft.  rotary  cooler,  3-hp  Allis-  Chalmers 
_ _ Gearmotor  and  sprocket  chain 

6iax20-ft.  screw  conveyor  driven  off  boot 
pulley  of  elevator  by  sprocket  and  chain 

Elevator,  6x4-in,  buckets 
2-hp.  Gearmotor  and  sprocket  chain 


Vibrating  trash  screen  with  Syntronvibroter 

Oversize  Undersize _ 

kyanite  If  to  be  If  shipped 

^pellets  ground  direct 

fusedwithiron 

wSsh 


gate,  hopper  and  orifice 
(To  100-mesh  grinding) 


5xl6^t.Vraylor 
pebble  mill,  40 -hp- 
All  Is- Chalmers 
slip- ring  motor 
and  V-belt  dn've 

- 1 - 

Elevator,  6x4-in.  buckets 
2-hp.  Gearmotor  and 
sprocket  ond  chain 


lO-ft.  Sturtevant  air 
separator 

10- hp  All  is- Chalmers 
motor  and  V-  belt  d  rive 


Oversize 


Ground 

product 

Bln 


Bagging 


Bagging 


Fig.  2  .  .  .  Flotation  oi  tho  minua-SS-mooh 
kyanlto  and  tho  moqnotie  aoparotion  oi  lion 
from  tho  concontrato  procood  accordiaq  to 
this  ilowahoot 


spectively,  for  the  ground  kyanite,  raw 
or  calcined,  and  for  the  35-rae8h  prod¬ 
uct.  The  latter,  however,  is  usually 
shipped  in  hulk.  The  bags  used  are 
ftve-walled  open-mouth  paper  bags. 
The  bagged  material  is  stored  in  the 
warehouse  until  shipment.  This  has  a 
capacity  sufficient  for  7,000  bags. 
There  is  also  storage  space  for  120 
tons  of  35-mesh  raw  kyanite. 

Sampling  in  the  plant  for  control 
purposes  consists  in  taking  samples  of 
the  flotation  feed,  concentrates  and 
tailings,  which  are  analyzed  for  iron 
and  kyanite.  The  iron  is  determined 
by  the  customary  wet  analysis  and  the 
kyanite  content  by  a  sink-and-float 
method.  In  the  magnetic  separation 
plant  the  feed  and  the  magnetic  and 
non-magnetic  products  are  also  sam¬ 
pled  and  similar  determinations  are 
made. 

Shipments  are  started  on  their  way 
to  the  railroad,  either  at  Pamplin  or 
at  Cullen,  in  5-ton  trucks.  Each  of 
these  points  is  about  7  miles  from  the 
plant.  Rail  shipments  are  billed  as 
crude  kyanite  and  as  ground  kyanite. 
respectively,  the  rates  paid  being  com- 
[larable  to  those  on  Indian  kyanite. 
which  comes  in  as  boulders.  Points  of 
consignment  are  principally  in  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
and  Missouri.  Some  shipments  have 
l)een  made  to  West  Virginia  and  some 
as  far  away  as  California. 

Kyanite  plays  an  important  role  in 
ceramics,  especially  in  the  refractories 
industry,  which  is  the  principal  con¬ 
sumer.  It  is  a  super-refractory.  It 
withstands  the  shocks  of  heating  and 
cooling,  as  well  as  erosion  by  slag. 
With  it  can  be  made  a  brick  having  a 
high  melting  temperature.  Moreover, 
it  does  not  spall.  Its  mullite-fonning 
characteristic  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned.  The  uses  developed  for  it  in 
the  past  20  years  include  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  high-temperature  furnace 
cements,  saggers  and  other  kiln  furni¬ 
ture  for  the  chinaware  and  pottery 
trade,  glass  tank  blocks,  porcelain, 
and  firebrick.  For  it  the  future  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  a  steadily  increasing 
market. 

Power  for  operation  is  purchased 
from  the  Virginia  Public  Service  Co., 
the  total  load  being  300  hp.  Current 
is  brought  to  the  property  at  13,200 
volts  and  stepped  down  to  220  volts  in 
the  power  company’s  transformers. 


Fiq.  3  .  .  .  FlowshMt  oi  Ulo  oporotiona  oi 
calcining  and  100-moah  grindinq 
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Ganarol  Tiaw  oi  Iron  King  min*  plant  Th*  flototion-croaid*  mill 

ORE  OCCURRENCE 

at  the  Iron  King  Mine 

An  interesting  example  of  replacement  in  schist  in  Arizona 


H.  F.  Mills 

Manager,  Iron  King  Mining  Co., 
Humboldt,  Ariz. 

The  iron  king  mine  is 

situated  12  miles  east  of  Pres¬ 
cott,  Ariz.,  on  gently  rolling 
hills  between  the  Agua  Fria 
River  and  the  Bradshaw  Mountains. 
The  property  is  of  interest  because 
schist  replacements  are  uncommon  in 
the  Southwest,  and  because  it  is  the 
only  producer  on  the  schist  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  A  small  production  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  oxide  ores  as  early  as 
1906,  and  again,  twelve  years  later, 
some  production  of  heavy  iron  sul¬ 
phides  was  made  for  flux  for  the 
Humboldt  smelter.  It  remained  inac¬ 
tive  until  1936,  when  the  mine  was 
unwatered  and  sampled,  and  sold  to 
the  present  operators  in  1937.  Steady 
shipments  of  ore  from  development 
work  and  a  few  stopes  were  made 
until  October  1938,  when  the  new  mill 
was  completed.  Since  that  time  all 
production  has  been  milled,  and  has 
averaged  5,800  tons  per  month.  The 
ore  is  a  complex  sulphide,  and  pres¬ 
ent  milling  practice  consists  of  float¬ 
ing  a  lead  concentrate  high  in  precious 
metals,  a  zinc  concentrate  low  in  gold 
and  silver,  followed  by  cyanidation  of 
the  flotation  tails  for  additional  re¬ 
covery  of  precious  metals.  Former 
practice  was  flotation  of  a  low-grade 
iron  concentrate,  following  removal  of 
lead  and  zinc.  Because  of  large  ton¬ 
nages  of  iron  with  consequent  high 
marketing  costs,  a  countercurrent 
cyanide  plant  was  installed  last  Octo¬ 
ber.  Recoveries  are  fully  equal  to 
those  formerly  obtained,  and  a  plant 
expansion  for  increased  tonnage  is 
now  under  way.  Principal  values  are 
gold  and  silver  in  a  ratio  of  two  dol¬ 
lars  to  one,  with  lead  averaging  1.6 


percent,  and  zinc  6  percent.  Recoverx’ 
is  largely  a  matter  of  degree  of  grind. 

Four  thousand  feet  west  of  the  mine 
is  a  rounded  hill  of  granodiorite, 
locally  known  as  Spud  Mountain. 
Flanking  this  to  the  east  is  a  belt 
of  pre-Cambrian  schist  several  miles 
wide,  striking  east  of  north,  and  dip¬ 
ping  at  75  deg.  to  the  west.  The  ore- 
bodies  lie  in  this  schist,  parallel  to 
the  schist  in  strike  and  dip.  No  in¬ 
trusive  rocks  have  been  found  in  un¬ 
derground  workings  or  by  diamond- 
drill  prospect  holes,  except  for  a  small 
basaltic  dike  cutting  at  right  angles 
to  the  vein.  This  dike  is  very  recent, 
and  there  is  no  faulting,  nor  alteration, 
of  vein  by  it,  except  for  the  several 
feet  that  the  dike  displaces  the  vein 
in  its  crossing.  There  is  also  a  small 
basaltic  dike  several  hundred  feet  in 
the  footwall,  parallel  to  the  veins,  and 
exhibiting  the  same  characteristics  as 
the  cross  dike.  The  principal  points 
of  interest  in  the  Iron  King  deposits 
are: 

1.  A  definite  and  regular  echelon 
pattern  of  oreshoots  with:  (a)  No 
cross  connection  nor  wall  disturbance 
between,  (b)  Definite  north  geologic 
ends  on  each  shoot,  (c)  No  geologic 
south  end  within  the  present  mine 
limits  on  any  shoot,  the  south  end  be¬ 
ing  an  economic  one.  (d)  The  north 
end  of  one  oreshoot  usually  marks  the 
economic  south  end  of  the  shoot  im¬ 
mediately  in  the  hanging  wall.  The 
distances  to  connect  by  crosscut 
through  schist  vary  from  2  to  10  ft. 
(e)  The  echelon  and  commercial  ore 
is  complete  from  one  end  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  other.  Present  length  is 
3,500  ft.,  with  exploration  now  being 
continued  to  the  north. 

2.  A  definite  zoning  of  minerals 
within  each  oreshoot,  from  north  to 
south  and  to  a  lesser  extent  from  wall 
to  wall. 


3.  Very  little  alteration  or  impreg¬ 
nation  of  the  enclosing  schist  walls. 
At  the  extreme  north  end  of  each  shoot 
the  footwall  schist  becomes  oxidized 
and  sericitized,  the  width  of  the  vein 
narrows  rapidly,  and  after  a  short 
length  of  white  quartz  the  schist  en¬ 
velopes  the  end  of  the  ore.  Sometimes 
a  short  interval  of  sheared  schist  with 
slight  oxidation  extends  north  of  the 
ore  end,  but  this  rapidly  grades  into 
normal  schist,  indicating  an  absence  of 
any  pronounced  faulting  in  the  plane 
of  the  veins. 

The  oreshoots  vary  in  length  from 
60  to  800  ft.,  and  in  widths  from  a 
minimum  of  3  ft.  to  a  maximum  of  14 
ft.  They  exhibit  a  uniform  rake  down 
to  the  north  at  55  deg.  The  oxide  zone 
is  about  150  ft.  below  the  top  of  the 
schist.  Gold  content  of  the  oxides  is 
about  the  same  per  cubic  foot  as  in  the 
sulphides,  with  silver  somewhat  less, 
and  zinc  absent.  The  contact  of  oxide 
to  sulphide  is  sharp.  The  sulphide 
ores  are  heavy,  hard  sulphides,  pyrite 
being  the  predominant  mineral,  and 
insoluble  content  ranging  from  60  per¬ 
cent  down  to  as  low  as  10  percent. 
Microscopic  slides  indicate  a  definite 
order  of  replacement — pyrite,  arseno- 
pyrite,  chalcopyrite  and  sphalerite, 
tennantite,  galena  and  gold,  gangue. 
The  minerals  are  very  finely  crystal¬ 
lized,  interlocking  of  minerals,  espe¬ 
cially  of  sphalerite  and  pyrite,  being 
one  of  the  milling  problems.  Chal- 
copyrite,  arsenopyrite,  and  tennantite 
are  the  best  host  minerals  for  gold,  but 
because  of  the  preponderance  of  py¬ 
rite  a  large  part  of  the  total  gold  is  in 
the  pyrite.  While  the  gold  is  free,  it 
is  so  fine  that  none  has  been  visible  in 
any  of  the  mill  products  except  under 
high  magnifications. 

Order  of  replacement  is  well  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  zoning  within  each  and 
every  shoot.  It  is  evident  from  the  en- 
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closed  schist  that  the  north  end  has 
Iteen  subjected  to  the  heaviest  and  most 
recent  replacement  action.  Commenc¬ 
ing  at  that  end  in  a  short  section  of 
white  quartz,  the  ore  grades  rapidly 
into  a  fine-grained  sulphide  of  better- 
than-average  grade,  then  into  a  heavier 
zinc  ore  with  decreasing  precious 
metal  content,  then  into  a  more 
coarsely  crystallized  pyrite  phase,  with 
gradual  lessening  of  precious  metals 
and  zinc,  until  commercial  values 
cease.  The  vein  at  the  south  end  holds 
full  width.  The  zoning  along  the 
strike  so  far  has  been  only  partially 
duplicated  at  depth.  If  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  had  followed  vertically,  then  only 
a  shallow  ore  deposit  might  have  been 
(‘.xpected,  bottoming  in  low-grade, 
coarse  jjyrite.  Mining  depths  at  pres¬ 
ent  (600  ft.)  are  not  sufficient  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  a  positive  vertical  change. 
One  vein,  the  “F,”  changed  into  a  wide, 
low-grade,  extremely  siliceous  body  be¬ 
tween  the  400  and  500  levels,  but  on 
the  600  level  the  ore  is  regaining  the 
characteristics  exhibited  on  the  upper 
levels.  Only  one  oreshoot,  the  “D,” 
has  indicated  a  definite  bottoming  in 
length  and  width  on  the  600  level. 
Grade  here  is  better  than  usual,  but  a 
new  shoot  is  developing  in  the  hanging 
wall,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  only 
two  feet.  The  grade  and  nature  of  the 


new  lens,  which  apparently  is  an 
echelon  with  depth,  is  similar  to  the 
footwall  shoot. 

The  long  oreshoots  designated  as  the 
“I”  and  “J”  are  of  recent  discovery. 
They  are  softer  and  contain  more  lead 
than  any  of  the  other  orebodies. 
While  they  do  not  exhibit  the  marked 
whelon  of  the  other  orebodies,  within 
them  are  the  same  changes,  the  oxida¬ 
tion  of  the  footwall  and  siliceous  point 
in  the  ore  marking  a  small  roll  of  the 
footwall  toward  the  hanging  wall. 
These  points  of  change  are  similar  to 
the  north  ends  of  the  other  shoots. 
The  “D”  orebody  is  centrally  situated 
both  across  and  along  the  strike,  and 
is  more  siliceous,  lower  in  zinc,  and 
liigher  in  precious  metals  than  those 
lying  away  from  it.  From  develop¬ 
ment  work  and  prospect  diamond-drill 
holes,  it  is  fairly  evident  that  there  is 
never  ore  in  the  footwall  of  an  aver- 
grade,  and  that  any  crosscutting  into 
the  hanging  wall  passes  through  the 
tail  ends  of  each  echelon  to  the  north, 
each  being  lower  in  grade  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one  because  it  is  further  south 
of  the  best  mineralization.  The  one  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule  is  that  there  is  a 
duplication  at  the  north  end  of  the 
“A”  vein,  the  “C”  being  a  good  grade, 
very  small  shoot,  and  situated  between 
the  “A”  and  “D”  veins.  Because  of 
the  narrow  schist  bands  between 
shoots,  development  is  nearly  all  in 
ore,  with  waste  only  from  exploratory 
crosscuts  and  drifts.  Mining  is  en¬ 
tirely  by  shrinkage  sloping.  The  walls 
are  (juite  firm,  and  dilution  averages 
only  5  percent.  Production  will  be 
about  100,000  tons  per  100-ft.  level. 

The  points  on  ore  occurrence  have 
been  intended  as  observed  facts.  The 
lack  of  wall  impregnation,  or  wall 
alteration,  except  at  the  north  ends  of 
each  shoot,  and  the  complete  replace¬ 
ment  between  walls  with  knife-sharp 
contact  between  sulphide  and  schist 
raise  the  question  as  to  why  the  re¬ 
placements  occur  as  and  where  they 
do.  Perhaps  there  were  in  the  schist  a 
series  of  overlapping  dikes  or  sedi¬ 
ments  easily  replaced,  and  the  sul 
phides  now  occupy  these  positions. 
However,  replacement  is  so  complete 
that  no  vestige  of  the  original  forma¬ 
tion  remains.  Further  development  at 
depth  probably  will  disclose  igneous 
genetic  connections,  and  will  help  solve 
the  problem  as  to  the  source  of  ore. 


Fig.  1  .  .  .  Idealiiad  plan  oi  Toin  showing  toning  oi  minorols 
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Georgia  Takes  Inventory 
of  Its  Mineral  Resources 

Good  results  are  accruing  from  its  State  Survey  project 


A.  H.  Hubbell 

AsKociale  Editor 


GEORGIA’S  KNOWN  RE¬ 
SOURCES  of  minerals  are 
sufficiently  al)un(lant  and 
widely  enoufjli  scattered 
over  the  State’s  59,26.1  s(|.ini.  of  ter¬ 
ritory  to  justify  the  expectation  that 
they  can  be  materially  increased  by 
planned  prospecting.  This  wealth,  as 
indicated  from  past  production  and 
present  operations,  consists  mainly  in 
non-metallic  minerals,  including  kaolin, 
fuller’s  earth,  bauxite,  barytes,  and 
ocher,  with  manganese  and  iron  as  the 
principal  representatives  of  the  metal 
group.  The  State  has  long  had  its  own 
Geological  Survey,  or,  better,  its  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Mines,  Mining  and  Geology, 
lieailed  today  by  Captain  Garland 
Ueyton. 

in  March,  1940,  the  so-called  State 
Mineral  Survey  was  e.stablished  with 
Federal  aid,  this  being  a  Work  Proj¬ 
ects  Administration  project  sponsored 
l)y  Captain  Peyton’s  Division,  with 
various  co-sponsors  including  the  State 
Planning  Board,  the  Highway  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Georgia  Engineering  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  and  the  various 
county  commissioners. 

The  purpose  at  the  outset,  according 


Robsrt  C.  Beckstrom,  Stat*  Superritor  oi 
W.P.A.  projact  6371,  under  which  oificial 
deeiqnation  the  Steda  Mineral  Surrey  oi 
Georgia  is  being  conducted 


lo  Captain  Peyton,  was  tt»  make  a 
more  thorough  inventory  of  the  State’s 
mineral  resource.s,  utilizing  W.P.A. 
labor  properly  supervLsed  by  compe¬ 
tent  field  engineer  and  geologists,  in 
those  counties  where  permission  was 
obtained  to  launch  units  of  this  co¬ 
operative  survey.  Results  obtained 
were  to  be  available  to  the  jiublic. 
Later,  when  the  nation  entered  upon 
the  present  defense  program,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  concentrate  ef¬ 
forts  on  a  search  for  defense  minerals, 
and  this  jiolicy  has  largely  been  fol¬ 
lowed  since. 

At  Cie  head  of  the  iiroject  is  a  State 
Supervisor,  Robert  C.  Beckstrom,  who 
makes  his  headqaurters  in  Atlanta. 
The  State  Office  includes,  in  addition, 
assistant  State  Sujiervisors,  engineers, 
an  office  manager,  a  mineralogist,  a 
chemist,  and  a  ceramist.  The  work  is 
organized  by  counties,  each  under  a 
County  Supervisor,  who  is  usually  a 
graduate  engineer  or  geologist  with 
mining  or  prospecting  background 
and  experience. 

T(t  provide  funds  a  Federal  appro¬ 
priation  of  .$900,000  was  made  on  a 
State-wide  basis,  to  serve  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  salaries,  for  qualified  help  and 
supervisors,  and  for  materials,  sup¬ 
plies,  and  transportation,  with  the  pro¬ 
viso  that  the  sponsor  contribute  25 
percent  of  the  project's  total  cost. 
The  Federal  funds  appropriated  pass 


Copt.  Garland  Peyton,  diroctor  oi 
tho  Diyision  oi  Minos,  Mining  and 
Geology,  State  Copitol,  Atlonto,  Ga. 
Photo  by  Bon-Art  Studios,  Inc. 


ogist  or  by  property  owners  if  they 
have  definite  knowledge  of  existing  de¬ 
posits.  The  County  Supervisor  also 
scans  his  county  for  likely  areas,  and 
State  and  Federal  bulletins  are  studied 
in  the  hope  of  disclosing  them.  A 
written  consent  is  secured  from  each 
property  owner  before  any  work  is 
done  on  his  land. 

Samples  are  taken  from  each  pit. 
shaft,  or  test  hole,  and  properly  num- 
liered  and  tagged,  each  with  the  in¬ 
formation  as  to  how  it  was  taken. 
From  them  a  selection  is  made  by  the 
supervisors  for  analysis  in  the  lab¬ 
oratory  at  the  Atlanta  office.  The  rc- 
.sults  are  turned  over  to  the  State  Of¬ 
fice,  where  they  become  part  of  the 
final  report.  This  at  the  proper  time 
is  released  to  the  public  through  the 
State  Division  of  Mines,  Mining  and 
Geology. 

In  the  past  year,  much  sinking,  test- 
pitting,  and  trenching  have  been  done 
in  Troup  County,  uncovering  a  not 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  chromite, 
together  with  asbestos,  vermiculitc, 
talc,  and  serpentine.  Subsequent  dia- 


through  the  normal  W.P.A.  channels, 
as  does  the  work  itself. 

Of  Georgia’s  159  counties  work  has 
thus  far  been  undertaken  in  21,  though 
temporarily  stopped  in  a  few  of  them 
because  of  lack  of  help  and  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  program.  The  number 
of  workers  in  the  field  crews  has 
ranged,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
from  20  to  as  high  as  85,  the  figure  for 
Bartow  County,  wherein  the  Carters- 
ville  district  is  situated.  In  41  of  the 
l  emaining  counties,  the  commissioners, 
companies,  or  individuals  have  asked 
that  groups  be  organized  for  prospect¬ 
ing  purposes. 

The  State  Supervisor  and  the 
County  Supervisors  plan  the  work  that 
will  best  yield  the  information  desired 
by  the  sponsor.  Areas  to  be  pros¬ 
pected  are  selected  by  the  State  Geol- 


inond  drilling  has  shown  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  chromite  down  to  100  ft. 
and  even  somewhat  deeper  in  places, 
one  section  of  core  from  this  depth 
being  almost  solid  chromite.  The  chro¬ 
mite  in  the  cores,  however,  has  ranged 
for  the  most  part  from  a  maximum  of 
25  percent  down  to  2  or  3  percent. 
According  to  the  State  Geologist,  the 
indications  are  that  appreciable  quan¬ 
tities  of  commercial  ore  will  be  found, 
which  could  be  mined  if  need  becomes 
great  enough,  though  not  any  large 
tonnage. 

A  rather  large  deposit  of  serpentim* 
in  Columbia  County,  16  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Augusta,  has  also  been  found 
and  investigated  by  the  Survey.  This 
Captain  Peyton  declares  to  be  notably 
free  from  tele,  silica,  and  carbonates. 
He  states  that  a  process  for  producing 
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soluble  compounds  of  inuj;iiesiuin  fi-om 
it  has  been  worked  out  in  the  Division 
of  Mines’  laboratory  in  Atlanta. 

In  Bartow  County,  which  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  production  of  manganese  and 
inanganiferous  iron  ores  to  its  cre<lit 
in  the  i)ast  and  is  still  producing,  the 
i)n),ject  has  included  a  preliminary 
survey,  recently  com{)leted,  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  available  manganese  tailings 
that  have  been  accumulating  for  years 
in  ponds  and  wa.ste  dumps.  This  was 
done  for  a  Federal  procurement  agency 
and  the  re.sults  are  said  to  indicate  the 
e.xistence  of  at  least  100,000  tons  of 
recoverable  ore. 

The  work  done  on  iron  ores  is  in¬ 
creasingly  bearing  fruit.  Several  new 
operations  have  betm  started  in  the 
Bartow-Polk  County  area  and  consid¬ 
erable  tonnages  of  brown  ores  and 
manganiferous  ores  are  being  shipped 
to  Birmingham  and  elsewhere. 

Other  minerals  important  in  respect 
to  defense,  which  have  been  investi¬ 
gated  with  resultant  finds  of  new  de¬ 


posits,  include  asbestos,  mica,  sericite,  laboratory  ol  Iho  Diviaion  oJ  Minos,  Mininq.  and  Gooloqy,  in  tho 

kyatiite,  magnetic  iron  ore,  v.*rmiculite. 


-  ijImss  sand,  and  hi^h-j^rade  silica  in 

the  form  of  massive  cjuartz  and  quart-  ...  i  j  *i  * 

/ite.  In  addition,  work  has  l)een  done  mapping  and  nieasurinj^  of  wild.  How-  portauee  when  it  is  remembered  that 

on  the  clays,  on  ordinary  sands  and  i^^^T  artesian  wells  on  the  coastal  plain  at  many  points  along  the  coast  wells 

V  gravels,  pyrite,  gold,  talc,  agricultural  of  Georgia,  with  a  view  to  shutting  which  formerly  would  flow  to  a  height 

i  limestone,  shale,  and  bentonite,  and  them  off  as  a  measure  for  conserving  of  50  ft.  above  the  surface  have  been 

'  ;dso  on  water  resources.  In  respect  to  the  underground  aquifers.  This  in-  so  lowered  that  the  water  In* 

I  the  last,  the  work  has  included  the  vestigation  appears  of  greater  im-  ]>umped  from  a  point  50  ft.  below. 


On*  oi  th*  prospact  ihaita  ihowinq  windlass,  timbsrs.  cobls. 
and  bucks!.  Nets  ths  saiaty  bait  on  tba  workman.  Photo  by 
Waltar  Sparks 


Bartow  County  has  tha  larqssi  iorca  oi  workman.  85  in 
numbar,  enqaqad  in  iiald  work  oi  any  oi  tho  countios.  Ths 
craars  ora  in  chorqa  oi  Joa  Portoriiald,  Assistant  Stats  Supar- 
visor,  hara  stondinq  bosida  ona  oi  tha  shafts  on  Iron  Hill, 
on  iron-ora  proporty  soma  milas  wost  oi  Cartarsvillo 
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MONTHLY  COMMENT  •  DAILY  AND  AVERAGE  MONTHLY 


Summary  of  the 

MARKETS 


SEPTEMBER  brotight  no  upward  re* 
visiuim  in  duuiestic  prices  fur  ma¬ 
jor  non-ferrous  metals.  Following  an 
adjustment  in  the  price  of  zinc  con¬ 
centrate  in  the  Tri-State  district,  there 
was  talk  of  raising  the  price  of  slab  zinc 
a  fraction  of  a  cent,  but  the  move  to 
lift  the  quotation  was  dropped  pending 
study  of  the  situation  by  OP  A.  The 
reduction  in  the  price  of  aluminum  to 
1 5c,  a  pound,  announced  a  month  ago, 
became  effective  Oct.  1.  In  spite  of  the 
recent  warning  on  prices,  quicksilver 
advanced  $1  per  flask.  Antimony  was 


unchanged:  sales  are  being  restricted. 

The  index  of  non-ferrous  metal 

prices  for  September  was  83.34,  against 
83.39  for  August.  Ceiling  prices  on 
copper  and  tin  made  for  lower  monthly 
averages  in  those  metals,  which  accounts 
for  the  modest  drop  in  the  index. 

Apparent  domestic  consumption  of  cop¬ 
per  during  August,  based  on  shipments 
by  mills  and  foundries,  was  estimated  at 
140,000  tons,  a  new  monthly  high.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  eight  months  of  1941,  ap¬ 
parent  consumption  averaged  132,000 
tons  a  month,  against  73,438  tons 


monthly  in  the  ,Jan.-Aug.  period  last 
year.  Extension  of  the  deal  to  acquire 
copper  from  Latin  American  countries 
neared  completion  as  September  ended 
and  it  appears  likely  that  lljc.  United 
States  ports  will  be  paid  by  Metals  Re¬ 
serve.  Tlie  old  contract  was  at  10c. 
As  a  result  of  these  developments,  the 
free  market  for  foreign  copper  ad¬ 
vanced  on  Sept.  26  to  lljc.,  f.a.s. 

Sales  of  copper  in  the  domestic  market 
amounted  to  94,558  tons  in  September. 
All  of  the  business  was  liooked  on  the 
basis  of  12c.,  Valley. 

Consumers  obtained  83,000  tons  of 
lead  during  August,  of  which  28,000 
tons  was  released  by  Metals  Reserve. 
Current  apparent  consumption  amounts 
to  about  85,000  tons.  Imports  will  have 
to  be  maintained  at  a  high  rate,  authori¬ 
ties  believe.  The  price  held  at  5.85c., 
New  York. 

The  zinc  “pool”  for  October  continued 
at  27  percent.  Producers  of  zinc  oxide 
and  zinc  dust  are  not  required  to  set 
aside  part  of  their  production  for  October 
use. 


UNITED  STATES  MARKET 


. - Electrolytic  Copper - , 

Straits  Tin 

-Lead - . 

Zinc 

1941 

Domestic 

Export 

New 

New 

Sept. 

(0)  Refinery 

(6)  Refinery 

York 

York 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 

1 

Holiday 

10.950 

Holiday 

Holiday 

Holiday 

Holiday 

2 

11.775 

10.9.50 

52.000 

5.85 

5.70 

7.25 

3 

11.775 

10.950 

52.000 

5.85 

5.70 

7.26 

4 

11.775 

10.950 

52.000 

5.85 

5.70 

7.25 

5 

11.775 

10.950 

52.000 

5.85 

5.70 

7.25 

6 

11.775 

10.950 

52.000 

5.85 

5.70 

7.25 

8 

11.775 

10.950 

52.000 

5.85 

5.70 

7.25 

9 

11.775 

10.9.50 

52.000 

5.85 

5.70 

7.25 

10 

11.775 

10.950 

52.000 

5.86 

5.70 

7.25 

11 

11.775 

10.950 

52.000 

5.85 

5.70 

7.25 

12 

11.775 

10.950 

52.000 

5.85 

5.70 

7.26 

13 

11.775 

10.950 

52.000 

5.85 

5.70 

7.25 

15 

11.775 

10.950 

52.000 

5.85 

5.70 

7.25 

16 

11.775 

10.950 

52.000 

5.86 

5.70 

7.26 

17 

11.775 

10.950 

52.000 

5.85 

5.70 

7.26 

18 

11.775 

10.950 

52.000 

5.85 

5.70 

7.26 

19 

11.775 

10.950 

52.000 

5.85 

5.70 

7.26 

20 

11.776 

10.950 

52.000 

5.85 

5.70 

7.26 

23 

11.775 

10.960 

52.000 

5.85 

5.70 

7.25 

23 

11.775 

10.9,50 

52.000 

5.85 

5.70 

7.25 

24 

11.775 

10.950 

52.000 

5.85 

5.70 

7.25 

25 

11.775 

10.950 

52.000 

5.85 

5.70 

7.26 

26 

11.775 

11.450 

52.000 

6.85 

5.70 

7.25 

27 

11.775 

11.450 

52.000 

5.86 

5.70 

7.26 

24| 

11.775 

11.450 

52.000 

5.85 

5.70 

7.26 

3) 

11.775 

11.450 

52.000 

5.85 

5.70 

7.25 

AVERAGES  FOR 

MONTH 

Sept. 

11.775 

11.027 

52.000 

5.850 

5.700 

7.250 

Sept. 

AVERAGES  FOR  WEEK 

3 

11.775 

10.950 

52.000 

5.850 

5.700 

7.260 

10 

11.775 

10.950 

52.000 

5.850 

5.700 

7.250 

17 

11.775 

10.950 

52.000 

5.850 

5.700 

7.250 

24 

11.776 

10.950 

52.000 

5.850 

5.700 

7.250 

Sept. 

CALENDAR  WEEK 

AVERAGES 

6 

11.775 

10.960 

52.000 

5.860 

5.700 

7.250 

13 

11.775 

10.950 

52.000 

5.850 

5.700 

7.260 

20 

11.775 

10.950 

52.000 

5.850 

5.700 

7.250 

27 

11.775 

11.117 

52.000 

5.850 

5.700 

7.250 

SILVER.  GOLD  AND  STERLING  EXCHANGE 


Sterlinc  Exchange  . - SUrer - .  . - Gold- 


1941  ‘‘Checks” 

‘‘90-day 

demand" 

(c) 

(d)  United 

Sept. 

(Nominal) 

New  York 

London 

London 

States 

1 

Holiday 

if) 

Holiday 

23.5000 

1688 

Holiday 

2 

401.000 

if) 

34.750 

23.5000 

168n 

$35.00 

3 

401.000 

34.7,50 

23.5000 

168s 

35.00 

4 

401.000 

if) 

34.750 

23.5000 

1688 

35.00 

5 

401.000 

if) 

34.750 

23.5000 

16Ss 

35.00 

6 

401.000 

if) 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

35.00 

8 

401.000 

34.750 

23.5000 

16Ss 

36.00 

9 

401.000 

if) 

34.750 

23.5000 

168s 

35.00 

10 

401.000 

if) 

34.750 

23.5000 

168a 

35.00 

11 

401.000 

if) 

34.750 

23.5000 

1688 

35.00 

12 

401.000 

34.750 

23.5000 

1688 

35.00 

13 

401.000 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

35.00 

15 

401.000 

(jj 

34.750 

23.5000 

168s 

36.00 

16 

401.000 

34.750 

23.5000 

168s 

35.00 

17 

401.000 

34.760 

23.5000 

1688 

35.00 

18 

401.000 

34.750 

23.5000 

168s 

36.00 

19 

401.000 

(u 

34.750 

23.5000 

168s 

35.00 

20 

401.000 

if) 

(e) 

(e) 

(«) 

35.00 

22 

401.000 

34.750 

23.5000 

1688 

35.00 

23 

401.000 

34.750 

23.5000 

168s 

35.00 

24 

401.000 

(f) 

34.750 

23.5000 

168n 

35.00 

25 

401.000 

34.750 

23.5000 

1688 

35.00 

26 

401.000 

CO 

34.750 

23.5000 

168s 

35.00 

27 

401.000 

w 

ie) 

(«) 

ie) 

35.00 

29 

401.000 

(A 

34.750 

23.5000 

1688 

35.00 

30 

401.000 

(fl 

34.750 

23.5000 

168s 

35.00 

AVERAGES  FOR  MONTH 

Sept. 

401.000 

34.750 

23.5000 

35.00 

Sept. 

AVERAGES  FOR  WEEK 

401.000 

401.000 

iOl.OOO 

401.000 

34.750 

10 

17 

24 

34.750 

34.750 

34.750 

Calendar  week  averages,  NewJYork  Silver:  6th,  34.750;  13th,  34.769 
20th.  34.750;  27th.  34.750. 

(e)  Not  quoted  (Saturday).  (/)  No  quotation. 


THE  above  quotations  for  major  non-ferrous 
metals  are  our  appraisal  of  the  important  United 
States  markets,  based  on  sales  reported  by  pro¬ 
ducers  and  agencies.  They  are  reduced  to  the 
basis  of  cash.  New  York  or  St.  Louis,  as  noted. 
All  prices  are  in  cents  per  ponnd. 

(a)  Net  prices  at  refineries  on  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board.  To  arrive  at  the  delivered  New  Ehigland 
basis  add  0.325c.  per  pound,  the  average  dif¬ 
ferential  for  freight  and  delivery  charges. 

(h)  Export  prices  are  net  at  refineries  on  the 
Atlantic  sealioard  and  include  salea  of  domestic 
copper  in  the  foreign  market.  Owing  to  the 
European  War  and  the  disruption  of  normal  trade 
relations,  our  export  copper  quotations,  since 
September,  1836,  have  been  based  largely  on 
f.a.s.  transactions,  ex  United  States  ports.  To 


arrive  at  the  f.o.b.  refinery  quotations  deduct  .06 
from  the  f.a.s.  basis  for  lighterage. 

Copper,  lead  and  sine  quotations  are  based  on 
sales  for  both  prompt  and  future  deliveries:  tin 
quotations  are  for  prompt  delivery  only. 

Quotations  for  copper  are  for  the  ordinary 
forms  of  wirebars  and  ingot  bars ;  cathodes  are 
sold  at  a  discount  of  0.125c. 

Quotations  for  sine  are  for  ordinary  Prime 
Western  brands.  Zinc  in  New  York  commands 
a  premium  over  the  St.  Ix>uis  basis  equal  to  the 
freight  differential.  Contract  prices  for  fllgh 
Grade  Zinc  delivered  In  the  Bast  and  Middle  West 
in  nearly  all  instances  command  a  premium  of  Ic 
per  pound  over  the  current  market  for  Prime 
Western  but  not  less  than  Ic  over  the  Engi¬ 


neering  and  Mining  Journal’t  average  quotation 
tor  Prime  Western  for  the  previous  month. 

Quotations  for  lead  reflect  prices  obtsined  for 
common  lead,  and  do  not  include  grades  on  which 
a  niemlum  is  asked. 

(o)  Silver  other  than  newly-mined  domestic, 
by  Handy  A  Harman.  Under  Treasury  order  of 
July  6.  1038,  the  price  on  domestic  newly-mined 
silver  mined  subsequent  to  July  1,  1838,  was 
fixe<l  at  71. lie  per  troy  ounce.  Handy  A  Har¬ 
man's  quotation  on  newly-mined  domestic  silver. 
999  fine  was  70%o  throughout  September. 

(d)  U.  8.  Treasury's  gold  price.  Actual  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  Uniteil  States  Treasury  for  gold  In 
domestic  and  importerl  ore  or  concentrate  is  at 
88.75  per  cent  of  tlie  price  quoted  by  the  Treas- 
nry,  which  at  present  is  equal  to  184.8125. 


00 
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PRICES  OFMETALS  •  MISCELLANEOUS  QUOTATIONS 


LONDON  MABKET 


— - ! 


Jsept.  1941 

Spot 

3  months 

256.7500 

250.2500 

256.2500 

259.2500 

256.2500 

259.2,500 

256.0000 

250  2500 

2,56.0000 

259.0000 

257.0000 

259.7,500 

257.7500 

260.2,500 

257.0000 

250.7,500 

256.5000 

259. 5000 

256.2500 

2,59.5000 

js . 

257.0000 

259.7500 

256.7500 

250. 5000 

17  . 

256, 5000 

259. 5000 

18 . 

256.(KX)0 

259.2500 

19 . 

256.(X)00 

259.2500 

22 . 

256.2500 

259.5000 

23 . 

256.0000 

250.2500 

24 . 

255.7600 

259.2500 

25 . 

256.0000 

259.7500 

26 . 

256.0000 

2,50.7,500 

256.0000 

259.7,500 

30 . 

256.0000 

260.2500 

.Vvi  rage  for  month.  . 

2.56  364 

Offirial  tin  prict'H  nii  liondon  Metal  KxehaiiKP  in 
luiiR  tons,  i>ound  sterling.  TraditiK  in  copper,  lead, 
and  zinc  suspended  August  August  31,  1939. 


Weekly  MARKET  INFORMATION  Service 

•  E&MJ  Metal  &  Mineral  Markets,  the  weekly  price  information 
service  of  Engineering  &  Mining  Journal,  will  keep  you  in 
close  touch  with  effects  of  war  developments  on  costs  and 
availahility  of  metals  and  non-metallic  minerals. 

•  Printed  and  mailed  every  Wednesday  night,  E&MJ  Metal  & 
Mineral  Markets  will  speed  to  you  as  special  newspaper  mail. 

It  carries  daily  and  weekly  average  prices  of  metals  for  the 
preceding  six  market  days. 

•  Rates:  $5  a  year  in  the  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in 
the  Americas;  $10  a  year  elsewhere.  Address; 

E&MJ  METAL  &  MINERAL  MARKETS 
Dept.  101  330  West  42nd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CURRENT  PRICES  —  MISCELLANEOUS  METALS.  ORES.  AND  NON-METALLIC  MINERALS 


Quotmtioni  rover  wholreale  lota,  prompt  abipnient,  f.o.b.  New  York, 
unleae  otherwise  stated 
(Oct.  1,  1941) 

MISCELLANEOUS  METALS 


Aluminum,  ingot,  U9  plus  per  cent,  Ib .  15e. 

Antimony,  domestio,  spot,  lb .  14.00a. 

Bismuth,  ton  lots,  lb .  S1.2S 

Cadmium,  commercial  sticks,  Ib .  90c. 

Calcium,  lb.,  ton  lots  97  @  98  per  rent .  $1.25 

Chromium,  97  per  cent  f'radr,  ib . .  8Vo. 

Cobalt,  97  to  99  per  cent,  per  Ib .  $1.50 

Nickel,  electrolytic  catbodes,  Ib .  35o. 

Magnesium.  99.8  per  cent,  carloads,  Ib .  27e. 

Palladium,  troy  os .  $24.00 

Plalinum.  (Official  quotation)  troy  os .  $36.00 

QnicksilTer.  flask  of  76  lb.,  100  flasks  or  more .  $193. (X> 

Radium,  mg.  radium  content . $25.00@$30.(X) 

Selenium.  99.5  per  cent,  lb .  $1.75 

Silicon,  minimum  97  per  cent,  spot,  lb .  16.50o. 

Tellurinm,  Ib .  $1.75 

Thallium,  100  lb.  or  more,  lb .  $10. (M) 

Tllaninm.  96  to  98  per  cent,  lb .  $5.00 

METALLIC  ORES 

Beryllium  Ore,  f.o.b.  mines,  ton . $:10.00@$3,'>.00 

Chrome  Ore,  48  (<$  50%  CrrOi  c.i.f.  Atl.  ports,  long  ton . (b)$45.00<<ii$48.00 

Iron  Ore,  Lake  Superior,  Lower  Lake  ports,  long  ton: 

Old  Range  bessemer .  $4.75 

Mesabi  bessemer .  $4.60 

Old  Range  non-l)easemer  .  $4.60 

Mesabi,  non-beasemer .  $4.45 

Lead  (Galena)  80  per  cent,  Joplin,  Mo.,  ton .  $08.64 

Manganese  Ore.  (foreign)  c.i.f.  U.S.  ports,  long  ton  unit  of  Mn; 

52  @  55  per  cent .  (b)  70c. 

50  @  52  per  cent .  (b)  70c. 

46  @  48  per  cent .  (b)  65o. 

Molybdenum  Ore,  90%,  per  lb.  of  MoSr,  f.o.b.  mines .  45a. 

Tungsten  Ore,  per  unit  of  WOi: 

Chinese,  6,5  per  cent,  duty  paid .  (b)  $24 . 50 

Domestio,  65  per  cent  and  upward . (a)$24.0(Ka;$25.00 

Vanadium  Ore.  per  lb.  of  contained  ViOi .  27)e. 

Zinc  Ore,  Prime,  60  per  cent  concentrate,  Joplin,  Mo.;  per  ton. .  $48.58 

(a)  Prices  at  mines,  small  lots,  usually  several  dollars  leas,  (b)  Nominal. 

METALLIC  COMPOUNDS 

Arseniuuu  Oxide  (arsenic)  Ib .  4c. 

Cobalt  Oxide,  70  @  71  per  cent,  lb .  $1.84 

Copper  .Sulphate,  100  lb .  $5.00 

Sodium  Nitrate,  ex  vessel,  in  200-lb.  bags,  per  1(X)  Ib .  $1.43 

Sodium  Sulphate,  bulk,  ton . $18.00(<9$24.00 

ALLOYS 

Beryllium  tapper,  master  alloy,  2.5  to  3  per  cent  Re.  per  Ib. 

of  contained  Be .  $15.00 

Verrochrome,  65  @  70  per  cent  chromium,  4  @  6  per  cent 

carbon ,  per  pound  of  Cr  contai  ned .  1 3o. 

Ferromanganese,  78  @  82  per  cent,  gross  ton .  $120.00 

Ferromolybdcnum  .55  @  65  per  cent  Mo.  lb.  of  Mo.  contained. .  95o. 

Ferrosilkon.  50  percent,  gross  ton .  $74 . 50 

Ferrolnngsten.  75  @  80  per  cent,  lb.  of  W  contained .  $1 . 90@$2 . 00 

Ferrovanadium,  per  Ib.  of  V,  delivered .  $2.70@$2.00 


NON-METALLIC  MINERALS 


Asbestos,  f.o.b.  Canadian  (Quebec)  mines  (U.S.  funds),  ton; 

Crude  No.  1 .  $70O@$7SO 

Crude  No.  2 .  $150^3350 

.Spinning  fibers .  $1109$200 

Paper  stock .  $400i|$49.50 

Shorts .  $13d$17.50 

Vermont,  f.o.b.  Hyde  Park: 

•Shingle  stock . $57.00<ai$60.00 

Paper  stock . $40.(KK»)$48.00 

Shorts . $13 . 00(<«$26 . 00 

Moata .  $18.00 

Barytes,  long  ton; 

Georgia,  crude .  $8.00 

Missouri,  93  per  cent  BaSOr,  less  than  1  per  cent  iron _  $6.00^$6.50 

Bauxite,  long  ton: 

Domestic,  crude,  50@  52  i>ercent  (not  dried) .  $5.00 

Domestic,  chemical,  55  @  58  per  cent .  $7.50<$$8.50 

Domestic,  abrasive,  80  @  84  per  cent .  $16.00 

China  Clay,  f.o.b.  mines,  ton: 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  No.  1,  bulk .  $6.759$8.00 

Delaware,  No.  1 .  $14.50 

Feldspar,  bulk,  ton: 

Potash  feldspar,  200  mesh .  $17.00 

Glass-spar,  white,  20  mesh .  $11.75 

Fluorspar,  f.o.b.  mines,  bulk,  Kentucky  and 

Illinois  85-.5  per  cent,  all  rail  movement,  ton .  $23.00 

Ground,  95  ^  98  percent,  bulk,  ton .  $32.00 

Lump,  acid,  98  percent,  bulk,  ton .  $30.00 

Fuller’s  earth,  f.o.b.  Georgia  or  Florida,  ton .  $7.00@$14.00 

Magnesite,  per  ton: 

Dead-burned,  f.o.b.  California .  $25.00 

Dead-burned,  f.o.b.  Washington .  $22.00 

Mka,  per  lb..  North  Carolina,  No.  1  and  2  quality: 

lix2in .  45@65c. 

2  X  2  in .  60(<$85c. 

3x3  in .  $1.85(i$$2.05 

3x4in .  $2.15<4$2.25 

3x5in .  $2.50«ir9$2.75 

White,  ground,  70  mesh,  ton . $00.00@$80.00 

Ocher,  Georgia,  ton . $19.(X)^$22.0O 

Pyrites,  Spanish,  per  long  ton  unit  of  8,  e.i.f.  Atlantic  ports...  (a)  12o 

Silica,  in  bags,  325  mesh,  ton.  .  . . $20.00@$40.00 

Sulphur,  Texas,  mines,  long  ton .  $16.00 

Talc,  f.o.b.  works,  ton: 

New  York,  double  air-floated,  325  mesh . $12.00^$15.00 

New  Jersey,  mineral  pulp .  $8.50^$10.50 

Vermont,  extra  white,  200  mesh .  $9.50@$10.00 

TripolL  Missouri,  ton: 

40  mesh,  cream  colored .  $14.50 

200  mesh,  cream  colored .  $26.00 

(a)  Nominal 


IRON  AND  STEEL 

Pig  Iron,  Valley  furnaces,  gross  ton: 


Bessemer .  $24.50 

Basic .  $23.50 

No.  2  Foundry .  $24.00 

Steel,  base  prices,  Pittsburgh: 

Billets,  gross  ton .  $34.00 

Structural  shapes,  100  Ib .  $2.10 

Bars,  1001b .  $J.15 
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Monthly  and  Yearly 

AVERAGE  PRICES 


SILVER  AND  STERLING  EXCHANGE 

• - New  York - , . — London  Spot — .  Sterlins  Exchange 


1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

January . 

34.750 

34.750 

21.892 

23.273 

395.442 

(a) 402.000 

February . 

34.750 

34.750 

20.935 

23.341 

395.652 

(a)  401.864 

March . 

34.750 

34.750 

20.763 

23.446 

375.212 

(a)  401.788 

April . 

34.750 

34.7.50 

20.713 

23.500 

351.817 

(a)  401.058 

May . 

34.949 

34.750 

21.878 

23.457 

326.452 

(a)  400.981 

June . 

34.825 

34.7.50 

22.688 

23.400 

359.. 560 

(a)  401.000 

July . 

34.750 

34.750 

22.095 

23.397 

379.750 

(o)  401.000 

August . 

34.750 

34.750 

23.261 

23.459 

396.889 

(a)  401.000 

fleptember _ 

34.750 

34.750 

23.446 

23. 500 

401.646 

(a)  401  .000 

34.750 

23.451 

401.692 

November. . . . 

34.750 

23.238 

401.783 

December .  . . . 

34.750 

23.015 

402.000 

34.773 

22.281 

382.325 

New  York  quotations  for  silver  other  than  newiy-mined  domestic,  cents  per 
ounce  troy,  999  fine,  London  pence  per  ounce  sterling  silver  92o  fine.  Sterling 
exchange  (pound  sterling)  in  cents,  (a)  Nominal. 


COPPER 


ZINC 


1939 

- St.  I^ouia - 

1940 

1941 

January . 

.  4.500 

5.644 

7.250 

February . 

.  4.500 

5.534 

7.250 

March . 

.  4.500 

5.750 

7.250 

April . 

.  4.500 

5.750 

7.250 

May . 

...  .  4.500 

5.803 

7.250 

June . 

.  4.500 

6.235 

7.260 

July . 

...  .  4.516 

6.250 

7.250 

August . 

. .  .  4.719 

6.389 

7.250 

September . 

. .  ..  6.104 

6.920 

7.250 

October . 

.  6.500 

7.250 

November . 

.  6.500 

7.250 

_ 

December . 

.  5.980 

7.250 

Year . 

.  5.110 

6.335 

....„ 

St.  Louis  quotations.  Prime  Western,  cents  per  pound. 

CADMIUM 

AND  ALUMINUM 

- P.O.It.  Refinery - 

- Electrolytic - 

Domestic - ,  - Export- 


1940 

1041 

1940 

1941 

January . 

.  11.9.54 

11.819 

11.909 

10.257 

February . 

.  11.148 

11.794 

11.471 

10.414 

March . 

.  11.160 

11.814 

11.407 

10. -592 

April . 

.  11.087 

11.820 

11.258 

10.952 

May . 

.  11.079 

11.815 

11.191 

10.950 

June . 

.  11.128 

11.810 

11.216 

10.050 

July . 

.  10. .564 

11.812 

10.189 

10.950 

August . 

.  10.708 

11.778 

9.851 

10.950 

September . 

.  11.296 

11 .775 

9.849 

11 .027 

.  11.826 

10.436 

.  11.800 

10.084 

.  11,802 

10.293 

.  11.296 

10.770 

New  York  quotations,  cents  per  pound. 


LEAD 


-Cadmium - - - - Aluminum - , 


1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

(o) 

(o) 

January . 

.  79.038 

80.000 

20.000 

17.000 

February . 

.  80.000 

82.273 

20.000 

17.000 

March . 

.  80.000 

89.038 

19.769 

17.000 

April . 

.  80.000 

90.000 

19.000 

17.000 

May . 

.  80.000 

90.000 

19.000 

17.000 

June . 

.  80.000 

90.000 

19.000 

17.000 

July . 

.  80.000 

90.000 

19.000 

17.000 

August . 

.  80.000 

90.000 

18.000 

17.000 

September . 

.  80.000 

90.000 

18.000 

17.000 

.  80.000 

18.000 

.  80.000 

17.522 

.  80.000 

17.000 

Year . 

.  79.920 

18.601 

Aluminum  in  cents  per  pound,  99  plus  per  cent  grade.  Cadmium,  oente  per 
pound,  (a)  Producers’  price,  commercial  sticks. 


ANTIMONY.  QUICKSILVER.  AND  PLATINUM 


-New  York - ■  >  'St.  Louis- 


1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

January . 

.  5.471 

5.500 

5.321 

5.350 

February . 

.  5.076 

5.602 

4.926 

5.452 

March . 

.  5.192 

5.765 

5.042 

6.613 

April . 

.  5.071 

5.850 

4.921 

5.700 

Ma}’ . 

.  5.015 

5.850 

4.865 

6.700 

June . 

.  5.009 

5.850 

4.850 

5.700 

July . 

.  .5.000 

5.850 

4.850 

5.700 

August . 

.  4.854 

5.850 

4.704 

5.700 

September . 

.  4.929 

5.8.50 

4.779 

5,700 

.  5.308 

5.158 

.  5.726 

5.578 

.  5.. 500 

5.350 

Year . 

.  5.179 

— 

5.029 

— 

New  York  and  St.  Louis  quotations,  cents  per  pound. 


T  I  N 


Antimony  (a)  Quicksilver  (b)  Platinum  (e) 

New  York  New  York  New  York 


1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

January . 

14.000 

14.000 

156.962 

165.846 

40.000 

36.000 

February . 

14.000 

14.000 

178.000 

170.182 

40.000 

36.000 

March . 

14.000 

14.000 

180.921 

177.692 

40.000 

36.000 

April . 

14.000 

14.000 

173.538 

180.077 

38.923 

36.000 

May . 

14.000 

14.000 

181.538 

180.000 

38.000 

36.000 

June . 

14.000 

14.000 

197.360 

183.920 

38.000 

36.000 

July . 

14.000 

14.000 

194.423 

188.577 

38.000 

36.000 

August . 

14.000 

14.000 

184.111 

192.000 

38.000 

36.000 

September . 

14.000 

14.000 

173.333 

192 .440 

36.167 

36.000 

14.000 

168.846 

36.000 

14.000 

168.391 

36.000 

14.000 

164.960 

36.000 

Year . 

14.000 

176.865 

37.924 

(a)  Antimony,  cents  per  pound,  ordinary  brands,  in  cases;  in  bulk  f.o.b. 
Laredo,  Tex.,  13,000  for  September,  (b)  Quicksilver,  dollars  per  flask  of  70  lb. 
(e)  Platinum,  per  ounce  troy. 


PIG  IRON 


Straits  Standard,  Spot 

■Nev  York - ,  . - London - 


1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

January . 

.  46.707 

•50.154 

240.716 

256.648 

February . 

.  45.851 

51.293 

242.833 

264.975 

March . 

.  47.079 

52.067 

251.711 

270.131 

April . 

.  46.815 

51.981 

252.080 

269.775 

May . 

.  51.570 

52.166 

264.098 

267.534 

June . 

.  54.618 

52.685 

273.438 

262.750 

July . 

.  51.591 

53.481 

265.592 

258.272 

August . 

.  51.176 

52.385 

262.455 

257.013 

Septemlier . 

.  50.348 

52.000 

251.024 

256.364 

.  51.490 

257.946 

.  50.577 

258.214 

.  50.101 

256.988 

Year . 

.  49.827 

256.425 

New  York  quotatiems,  cents  per  pound.  London,  pounds  sterling  per  long  ton. 


. - Bessemer - ■  . - Basic - ,  No.  2  Foundry 


1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

January . 

23.50 

24.50 

22.50 

23.50 

23.00 

24.00 

February . 

23.50 

24.50 

22.50 

23.50 

23.00 

24.00 

March . 

23.50 

24.50 

22.50 

23.50 

23.00 

24.00 

April . 

23.50 

24.50 

22.50 

23.50 

23.00 

24.00 

May . 

23.50 

24.50 

22.50 

23.50 

23.00 

24.00 

June . 

23.50 

24.50 

22.50 

23.50 

23.00 

24.00 

July . 

23.50 

24.50 

22.50 

23.50 

23.00 

24.00 

August . 

23.50 

24.50 

22.50 

23.50 

23.00 

24.00 

September . 

23.50 

24. .50 

22.50 

23.50 

23.00 

24.00 

.  23.50 

22.50 

23.00 

2.^-. 50 

22.50 

23.00 

23. .50 

22.50 

23.00 

23.500 

— 

22.500 

— 

23.000 

Iron,  dollars  per  long  ton.  F.o.b.  Mahoning  and  Chenango  Valley  furnaces. 
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USEFUL .  OPERATING  IDEAS 


Rill  Sloping  With  Auxiliary  Fill 

Frank  Reinmiller 

Bald  Eagle  Mine,  Gustine,  Calif. 


During  sloping  operations  at 
the  San  Francisco  mine  of  the 
Cerro  de  Pasco  Copper  Corp., 
at  Morococha,  Peru,  certain  sections 
of  one  vein  widened  to  such  an  extent 
that  mining  with  ordinary  rill  sloping 
methods  presented  difficulties.  In  this 
vein  both  the  hanging  wall  and  the 
footwall  were  rather  incompetent 
(loose  and  slabby)  and  required  stulls 
set  at  close  intervals.  As  the  vein 
varied  in  width  from  10  to  25  ft.,  the 
placing  of  such  stulls  against  loose 
and  slabby  walls  became  both  difficult 
and  hazardous.  Conversion  of  the  rill 
slopes  to  square-set  slopes  was  con¬ 
sidered  but  was  not  regarded  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  because  of  the  increased  cost 
entailed.  It  was  thought  that  the  grade 
of  ore  in  these  particular  slopes  could 
not  hear  such  additional  expense. 

So  long  as  the  floor-to-back  distance 
did  not  exceed  5  or  6  ft.  the  walls 
would  stand  fairly  well  with  only 


s' holts 


Longitudinal  Soctions 
Levol  Intorval  “  250* 


occasional  stulls.  But  after  blasting 
5-ft.  holes  from  apex  to  grizzly  this 
Hoor-to-back  distance  was  increased  to 
about  11  ft.  It  was  in  this  stage  of 
the  sloping  cycle  that  the  walls  proved 
troublesome.  After  some  study  of  the 
problem  it  was  concluded  by  that  keep¬ 
ing  the  fill  closer  to  the  back  the 
additional  support  afforded  thereby 
would  cut  down  timbering  to  rea.son- 
able  proportions.  The  problem  was 
overcome  by  introducing  another  step 
into  the  sloping  cycle :  auxiliary  filling 
of  the  slope  after  drilling  and  loading 
but  before  blasting.  Thus  the  cycle 
became:  (1)  Slope  filled  to  within 
ti  ft.  of  back.  (2)  Back  drilled  out 
from  apex  to  grizzly  and  holes  loaded. 
(3)  Fill  Stull  set  and  slope  filled  to 
within  2  or  3  ft.  of  back — the  auxiliary 
fill.  (4)  Holes  blasted  and  slope 
mucked  out. 

This  auxiliary  step  enabled  us  to 
keep  the  fill  approximately  4  ft.  closer 
to  the  newly  blasted  back  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  ordinary  practice.  Timbering 
was  thereby  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  the  slopes  made  safer  work  places. 
A  disadvantage  of  this  modification 
is  that  after  blasting  the  slope  is  full 
to  the  back,  which  impedes  ventilation. 

▼  TV 


A  Differential 
Reducing  Valve 

TTT  THE  Great  Boulder  Gold 
yLA  Mines,  Australia,  some  trouble 
d.  X  was  experienced  with  rock- 
drill  maintenance  due  to  an  excessively 
high  water  pressure  washing  the  lubri¬ 
cant  from  the  machines,  which  resulted 
in  unusually  high  replacement  part 
usage. 


High 

press. 

tfafer 


Low 

press. 

Wafer 


Best  operating  conditions  were  ob¬ 
tained  when  water  pressure  did  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  air  pressure. 
But  as  it  was  impossible  to  install 
boxes  for  reducing  water  pressure  at 
points  less  than  200  ft.  above  the 
levels,  the  following  method  was 
adopted  to  overcome  the  difficulty: 

An  ordinary  diaphragm-type  reduc¬ 
ing  valve  was  fitted  with  a  cover  con¬ 
nected  to  the  air  line  so  that  the  work¬ 
ing  air  pressure  was  applied  to  the 
diaphragm.  By  setting  the  valve  with 
air  pressure  at  70  lb.  per  square  inch, 
so  that  water  pressure  was  reduced  to 
35  lb.  per  square  inch,  the  device 
maintained  approximately  50  percent 
water  pressure  throughout  the  air 
pressure  ranges  of  from  60  to  90  lb., 
states  Roger  J.  Burton. 

▼  ▼  ▼ 

Blasting  Stored 
Mill  Tailings 

WHEN  orders  were  received  to 
rework  accumulated  dotation 
tailings,  the  chief  problem 
confronting  us  was  how  to  get  the 
largest  possible  tonnage  to  the  mill  at 
a  low  cost  and  with  a  minimum  con¬ 
sumption  of  solution  or  water,  writes 
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rail  is  mounted  on  the  crane  directly 
under  each  of  the  two  strings  of  lights 
over  the  crane-way,  as  shown.  A  lock¬ 
ing  device,  made  of  steel  rods,  pivots 
through  the  top  rail  of  the  pulpit  in 
such  manner  that  when  the  electrician 
stands  between  the  two  hand-rails  and 
the  lock  is  lowered  into  position  he  is 
free  to  stand  and  reach  overhead  to  his 
work  without  danger  of  falling. 

A  helper  travels  the  crane  by  hand 
from  the  floor  below. 


Kimberly 
Chute  Door 


A  NUMBER  of  chute  gates,  shown 
in  the  accompanying  sketch, 
are  in  use  at  the  Emma-Nevada 
mine  of  Consolidated  Coppermines 
Corp.,  at  Kimberly,  Nev.  These  gates 
were  designed  and  installed  by  Tell 
Ertl  under  the  direction  of  Mark 
Smith,  former  mine  superintendent, 
and  Frank  Bezzic,  present  mine  super¬ 
intendent.  They  were  built  in  the  mine 
shop  under  the  direction  of  Thomas 
Gilmore,  master  mechanic. 

The  parts  are  pieces  that  can  be 
found  around  any  mine  shop.  The 
main  part  is  the  6-in.  diameter  air 
cylinder,  with  an  allowable  stroke  of 
22  in.  All  other  parts  are  made  of  ^-in. 
sheet  steel  and  are  either  lagscrewed  or 
bolted  to  the  pony-set  timbers.  Each 
door  must  be  individually  designed  (a 
job  which  requires  only  a  few  hours), 
because  the  dimensions  of  the  pony 
set  and  the  inclination  of  the  chute 
bottom  always  vary  a  few  inches.  As 
all  breaking  pieces  on  chute  lips  in  the 
mine  allow  at  least  19  in.  clearance, 
one  of  the  problems  this  inclined 
chute  door  meets  and  solves  is  to  allow 
more  than  that  clearance  for  ore 
passage  when  the  door  is  open.  A 
vertical  door  does  not  allow  the  re¬ 
quired  opening  unless  a  stroke  of  at 
least  30  in.  is  employed,  but  a  stroke 
of  22  in.  is  sufficient  for  the  inclined 
door. 

Another  advantage  of  this  chute 
door  is  that  two  such  doors  can  be 
placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
pony  set.  A  third  advantage  is  that 
it  can  be  installed  without  altering  the 
size  or  design  of  the  pony  set. 

The  chute  bottoms  at  the  Emma- 
Nevada  are  placed  at  an  angle  of  ap¬ 
proximately  50  deg.  from  the  hori¬ 
zontal.  Placing  of  the  chute  door  was 
tried  variously  at  angles  of  45,  55, 
and  65  deg.,  and  all  these  angles 
worked  well,  but  the  angle  of  55  deg., 
as  shown,  was  finally  chosen  as  stand¬ 
ard. 

Doors  are  operated  by  a  four-way 
valve  which  forces  them  to  close  as 
well  as  to  open.  This  feature  allows 
the  cars  to  be  loaded  to  maximum 
capacity  without  fear  of  spills.  Also, 
the  rapid  and  powerful  action  of  the 


Sluicing  itercd  loilingi  ior  pumping  to  ViTion  mill 


W.  T.  Ames,  superintendent,  Vivian 
Mining  Co.,  Oatman,  Ariz.  The  tail¬ 
ings  are  in  a  narrow  creek  or  canyon, 
a  short  distance  from  the  100-ton 
cyanide  mill,  and  as  truck  transporta¬ 
tion  would  have  involved  use  of  a  load¬ 
ing  unit  and  costly  construction  of  a 
haulage  road,  it  was  decided  to  mine 
the  material  by  hydraulic  methods. 

With  a  limited  amount  of  barren 
solution  and  water  available,  loosening 
of  tailings  preliminary  to  sluicing  was 
found  imperative.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  successfully  by  the  use  of  the 
special  blasting  device  or  bomb  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  old 
boiler  tube  from  4  to  5  ft.  long,  with 
one  end  flattened,  loaded  with  three 
sticks  of  40  percent  dynamite  and 


tamped  with  dry  sand.  Double  primers 
and  conventional  fuse  are  used  for 
firing  the  charge.  Each  blast  breaks 
or  loosens  about  300  tons  of  tailings, 
which  subsequently  are  sluiced  to  a 
wooden,  central  launder  with  screen 
covered  openings  at  10-ft.  intervals 
leading  to  the  sump.  Sluicing  is  done 
with  a  3-in.  pipe  fitted  with  a  ^-in. 
nozzle  at  the  end  of  a  rubber  hose 
attached  to  the  2i-in.  discharge  line 
of  a  small  centrifugal  pump  driven  by 
a  7i-hp.  motor.  A  3-in.  Wilfley  sand 
pump  actuated  by  a  50-hp.  motor 
pumps  the  sluiced  tailings  to  the  mill 
at  the  rate  of  5  tons  per  hour.  The 
working  crew  consists  of  one  man,  who 
carries  out  sluicing  and  pumping  op¬ 
erations  according  to  telephonic  in¬ 
structions  from  the  mill. 


Safety  Handrails  on  Cat  Walk  of  Crane 


Lives  and  limbs  of  electricians  problem  over  the  hand  crane-way,  at 
and  cleaners  who  sendee  light-  the  conveyor  drive  house  of  their  new 
J  ing  over  high  crane-ways  are  secondary  plant  at  Chuquicamata, 
exposed  to  considerable  danger  unless  Chile,  states  Elwood  Stockman. 
j)ermanent  and  positive  steps  are  taken  As  shown,  the  narrow  width  of  the 
to  protect  them.  cap  channel  over  the  crane  beam  ad- 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  how  mits  of  but  one  continuous  hand-rail, 
the  Chile  Exploration  Co.  solved  this  However,  an  additional  “pulpit”  hand- 


Lock  in  open  position 


Rods  bent  back  to  limit 
travel  of  lock  ' 


Pulpit  hand-rails 
on  right  side _ 


Continuous 
hand-rail 
on  left  Side- 
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leaves  are  coated,  the  apparatus  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration  has 
been  devised  and  has  proved  efficient, 
according  to  Algernon  Del  Mar,  4524 
Alpha  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  The 
celite  emulsion  is  kept  in  suspension 
by  the  paddle  A  in  the  barrel  B.  A 
small  centrifugal  pump  C  keeps  the 
emulsion  circulating  through  a  6-in. 
pipe,  1).  The  amount  of  the  emulsion 
used  depends  upon  the  height  of  the 
discharge  of  the  hose  E.  The  centrif¬ 
ugal  pump  should  be  made  of  steel, 
inasmuch  as  the  celite  is  abrasive.  The 
barrel  can  be  filled  again  when  empty. 


Air  cylinder 


/2‘jr/2‘ 


Breaking 


Chute  door  with 
angle-iron  b facing 


■Pony  set  post 


Segment  set  post 


Chute__, 

bottom 


Simple  Holder 
For  Jackhammers 


Drift' post 


Diagrammatic  datoil  of  construction 
and  parts  of  chut*  door 


Tho  drUlholdor  consists  of  a  loop  of 
Vz-isk.  round  iron  rosamblinq  a  iiguro  S 


doors  causes  any  obstructing  timbers 
or  boulders  to  be  disposed  of  with  a 
minimum  of  trouble.  These  doors  have 
successfully  passed  many  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  dry  and  wet,  fine  and 
coarse,  cave  mining  ores,  with  no  un¬ 
due  trouble.  With  proper  placement 
of  the  valve  lever  this  door  may  be 
operated  from  any  desired  position. 


A  Laboratory 
Agitating  Machine 


Feeding  a  Filter  Aid 


DIATOMACEOUS  earth  has 
come  increasingly  into  use  to 
coat  the  filter  medium  in  filter 
press  or  bags.  This  is  termed  pre¬ 
coating.  The  quantity  added  to  the 
clarifying  leaves  and  bags  may  vary 
from  5  to  20  lb.  a  day.  The  usual  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  throw  a  handful  into  the 
clarifying  tank  and  spread  some  on 
the  zinc-dust  belt. 

To  feed  this  material  into  clarify¬ 
ing  tank  in  an  even  fiow  so  that  all  the 


'Piece  of  drill  steel 
with  shank,  or 
adjustable  pipe 
column 

- Holder 


Jackhammer 


An  adjustobl*  pip*  column  k**ps  th*  drill 
in  th*  dasirod  horizontal  position 
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ment  of  such  equipment  almost  obliga¬ 
tory.  As  will  be  seen,  the  machine  is 
of  relative  simple  design,  scrap  ma¬ 
terials  being  used  in  its  construction. 
It  consists  of  a  sturdy,  all-welded, 
steel  frame  made  from  angle  irons, 
four  light  rollers  with  appropriate 
end  bearings  and  rubber  rings  to  pre¬ 
vent  slippage  of  the  bottles  to  be  agi¬ 
tated,  twelve  steel  guide  bearings  in 


which  rest  the  necks  of  the  bottles, 
and  an  air  line  containing  six  indi- 
\’idual  connections  for  air  agitation. 
The  rolls  are  actuated  through  a  chain 
drive  by  a  small  speed-reducer  unit 
driven  by  a  %-hp.  motor.  As  built, 
twelve  tests  can  be  run  at  one  time, 
and  each  bottle  can  be  placed  on  the 
rolls  or  removed  therefrom  without 
first  stopping  the  drive  unit. 


The  pressure  on  air  supply  line 
should  be  reduced  to  4  or  5  lb.,  as  the 
low  pressure  is  more  easily  controlled 
at  valve  J  than  is  a  higher  pressure. 
The  air  allowed  to  pass  through  valve 
J  should  not  be  enough  to  cause  pump 
to  lose  suction. 

The  air  pressure  in  valve  chamber 
E  is  governed  by  valve  F,  which  has  a 
rubber  seat  and  is  weighted  down  to 
blow  off  at  the  desired  pressure,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  height  of  the  pulp 
column  in  the  suction  box  found  most 
desirable  to  maintain.  If  the  pulp 
level  in  the  suction  box  is  raised  to  a 
height  of,  say,  more  than  18  in.,  the 
air  to  the  pump  suction  would  cut 
off  and  escape  through  valve  F.  On 
the  other  hand  if  the  pulp  column  in 
the  suction  box  was  reduced  to  16  in., 
the  air  escape  at  valve  F  would  stop 
and  the  air  to  pump  suction  would 
automatically  cut  in,  to  supply  it  in 
sufficient  volume  to  maintain  fairly 
stable  conditions  of  the  pulp  level  in 
the  suction  box. 

▼  ▼  ▼ 

Car  Spotting  By 
Compressed  Air 


▼  T  ▼ 


Pump  Control  Device 


WHEN  a  centrifugal  pump  is 
to  handle  a  coarse,  high- 
gravity  pulp  such  as  the  dis¬ 
charge  from  a  rod  or  a  ball  mill,  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  some  times  experienced  in 
maintaining  a  steady  head  in  the 
pump  suction  box,  causing  surges  at 
the  pump  discharge.  The  usual  method 
of  overcoming  this  difficulty  was  to 
take  atmospheric  air  into  the  pump 
suction  pipe.  The  air  was  drawn  into 
the  pump  by  the  moving  pulp  stream, 
but  this  method  of  supplying  air  to 
the  pump  does  not  always  work,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  velocity  through  the 
pump  suction  pipe  is  low.  In  such 
cases  it  has  been  found  that  a  more 
positive  regulation  of  the  pump  can 
be  obtained  by  having  the  controlling 
air  slightly  above  that  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  A  device  with  that  objec¬ 
tive  in  view  was  introduced  at  one  of 
the  Canadian  gold  mines  by  C.  W. 
Dowsett  and  has  been  found  to  give 
satisfactory  results,  writes  Henry 
Hanson,  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

With  a  pulp  of  1.94  specific  grav¬ 
ity  and  the  pulp  level  standing  at  12 
in.  above  the  bottom  of  the  air  pipe 
attached  to  the  pump  suction,  the  air 
pressure  required  to  overcome  the  col¬ 
umn  of  pulp  will  be  about  0.84  lb.  per 
square  inch  and  with  18  in.  sub¬ 
mergence  about  1.26-lb.  pressure.  As¬ 
suming  that  the  pulp  level  required 
to  l)e  maintained  is  a  height  of  16  in. 
above  the  lower  end  of  the  air  pipe, 
the  air  pressure  in  the  air  pipe  must 
therefore  be  maintained  at  a  pressure 


slightly  higher  than  that  required  to 
overcome  the  pulp  column,  which  in 
the  above  instance  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  1.12-lb.  pressure. 

In  the  accompanying  sketch  A  is 
the  pump  suction  box,  B  is  the  pump, 
C  the  pump  suction  pipe,  D  the  air 
pipe  to  the  pump  suction,  E  the  valve 
chamber,  F  the  air  pressure  control 
valve,  H  low-pressure  air  line,  J  air 
volume  control  valve. 


The  old  method  of  spotting 

empties  under  storage  bins  and 
shaft  chutes,  by  gravity  and 
cumbersome  hand  brakes,  may  be 
greatly  improved  by  employing  com¬ 
pressed  air  as  in  regular  train  service, 
states  P.  C.  Ziemke,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
As  a  rule  the  hand-brake  rigging  is 
stiff  and  difficult  to  operate,  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  equipment  is  used  in¬ 
frequently.  The  air  system  is  in  con¬ 
stant  use  and  therefore  in  good  op¬ 
erating  order. 

Several  large  operators  have 
equipped  their  spotting  tracks  with  air 
apparatus,  permitting  the  spotter  al¬ 
most  the  same  ease  of  operation  as 
enjoyed  by  the  engineer  at  the  throttle. 
This  they  accomplished  by  piping  a 
2-in.  air  main  to  the  yard  and  terminat¬ 
ing  it  in  a  small  shanty  that  houses 
the  hydrant,  a  reel  of  suflBcient  size 
to  accommodate  100  ft.  of  good  hose, 
and  a  small  motor  to  power  the  reel 
for  rewinding  the  hose  for  the  next 
trip. 

By  this  method  the  spotter  couples 
the  hose  end  to  the  car’s  air  hose, 
which  is  equipped  with  a  standard  rail¬ 
road  hose  coupling,  then  pulls  the 
drawhead  pin  in  the  regulation  man¬ 
ner,  and  starts  down  the  grade  by 
manipulating  the  air  valve  at  the  side 
of  the  ear,  the  hose  meanwhile  un¬ 
winding  from  the  reel. 
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H.  E.  Collin  has  heodiiie  Government 
Mining;  Engineer  at  Gwelo,  .Southern 
Khodesia. 

A.  E.  Stanton  Iiuh  l)een  elected  vice- 
president  of  American  Zinc,  Lead  & 
Smelting  Co. 

K.  M.  Hannah  recently  joined  the 
metallurgical  staff  of  Takuapa  Valley  Tin 
Dredging,  Ltd.,  in  West  Thailand. 

Scott  Turner,  who  recently  spent  three 
weeks  ill  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan, 
has  just  returned  to  his  New  York  office. 

H.  W.  Straley,  III,  has  returned  to 
Waco,  Tex.,  after  spending  two  months 
in  the  east  for  the  Eastern  Exploration 
Co. 

G.  G.  Campbell  was  recently  appointed 
superintendent  of  Preston  East  Dome 
Mines,  operating  a  property  in  Ontario, 
Canada. 

H.  W.  C.  Prommel,  consulting  geolo¬ 

gist  and  mining  engineer,  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  recently  left  for  Mexico  City  on 
a  business  trip.  . 

John  M.  Davis,  formerly  with  Denver 
Equipment  Co.,  .50  Church  St.,  New 
York,  is  now  with  the  Phosphate  Min¬ 
ing  Co.  at  Nichols,  Fla. 

Byron  C.  Elsley  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Balatoc  Mining  Co.  to  be¬ 
come  chief  geologist  with  the  Itogon  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  Baguio,  P.  I. 

Edward  H.  Wisser,  consulting  mining 
geologist,  has  left  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
for  Contra  Estaca,  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  on 
professional  business. 

L.  K.  Fletcher,  prominent  in  Canadian 
mining  circles,  has  been  made  a  director 
of  Laniaque  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  succeeding 
George  C.  Miller,  deceased. 

Dr.  Robert  D.  Butler  has  completed 
his  summer  geological  work  for  the 
Ixmdon  Mining  &  Milling  Co.  and  has 
returned  to  Lehigh  University. 

John  P.  Skinner,  formerly  with  the 
Ixmdon  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  at  Alma, 
Colo.,  is  how  employed  with  the  Climax 
Molybdenum  Company,  Colorado. 

F.  S.  Turneaure,  mining  geologist  with 
Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.  for  some  years, 
recently  resigned  from  that  connection 
to  engage  in  research  work  at  Harvard 
University. 

Prof.  Robert  S.  Lewis,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah,  has  returned  to  the 
University  after  s])ending  part  of  the 
siiniiner  in  various  mining  districts  in 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

J.  H.  Edwards,  electrical  editor, 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  has 
been  reappointed  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  industrial  power  applications, 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neers. 


M.  S.  Lougheed  of  Vancouver,  B.  C., 
formerly  assistant  geologist  on  the  staff 
of  Siscoe  Gold  (Quebec),  has  returned  to 
Princeton  University  to  obtain  his  Ph. 
D.  degree. 

John  L.  Spielman,  assistant  research 
engineer  at  the  reduction  works  of  Ana¬ 
conda  Copjier  Mining  Co.,  at  Anaconda, 
Mont.,  has  been  ap]K>inted  professor  of 
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metallurgy  at  the  Montana  School  of 
Mines,  at  Butte.  Mr.  Spielman  succeeds 
Dr.  Curtis  L.  Wilson  in  that  position. 
In  his  position  at  the  Anaconda  reduc¬ 
tion  works  he  has  been  active  in  man¬ 
ganese  experimental  work  as  well  as  in 
phosphate  and  acid  research.  A  resident 
of  Anaconda  for  many  years,  he  is  a 
native  of  North  Dakota.  He  graduated 
in  metallurgy  in  1928  from  the  North 
Dakota  State  College  at  Fargo.  His 
predecessor.  Dr.  Wilson,  become  dean  of 
the  School  of  Mines  at  Rollo,  Mo.,  the 
(last  summer. 

Robert  D.  Mueller  and  S.  P.  Tracy, 
California  dredging  operators,  are  test¬ 
ing  placer  properties  in  the  Similkameen 
district. 

L.  £.  Putnam  has  become  manager  of 
Riverside  mine  in  Alaska,  a  property  of 
the  J.  H.  Scott  Co.  of  San  Francisco. 
He  was  formerly  manager  of  Atolia 
Mining  Co.,  Randsburg  Calif. 

William  L.  Honnold  has  provided 
funds  for  furnishing  a  lounge  room  at 
Douglass  Houghton  Hall  at  Michigan 
College  of  Mining  and  Technology.  Mr. 
Honnold  is  a  distinguished  alumnus  of 
the  college. 

Naaman  H.  Keyser,  a  June  graduate  of 
Antioch  College,  has  joined  the  research 
staff  at  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  and  has  been  assigned  to 
metallurgical  research.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  for  Metals. 


A.  A.  Gustafson,  engineer  in  charge 
of  Western  operations  of  the  Freeport 
Sulphur  Co.,  has  returned  to  his  Reno, 
Nev.,  office  from  a  visit  with  relatives 
in  Duluth. 

Tell  Ertl  recently  returned  from  Bo¬ 
livia  following  completion  of  a  trip 
examining  mining  properties  for  Inter¬ 
national  Mining  Co.,  Ixi  Paz,  Bolivia. 
Mr.  Ertl  is  a  lecturer  in  mining  at 
Columbia  University. 

Patrick  J.  Ryan,  mining  engineer,  for¬ 
merly  manager  for  Eldorado  Gold  Mines, 
Ltd.,  is  supervising  diamond  drilling  of 
the  Gunfliiit  iron  range  of  Ontario  for  a 
syndicate  of  investors. 

0.  H.  Metzger,  LTnited  States  Bureau 
of  Mines  district  engineer  at  the  Nevada 
station  in  Reno,  is  reported  to  have  been 
assigned  to  investigate  and  report  on 
cinnabar  dejiosits  in  a  number  of  Nevada 
districts. 

M.  T.  Hoster,  who  has  been  consult¬ 
ing  engineer  for  E.  &  G.  Brooke  Iron 
Co.,  of  Birdsboro,  Pa.,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  operations  at  the  Richard 
iron  mine  near  Dover,  N.  J.,  which  has 
recently  been  taken  over  by  the  afore¬ 
said  company. 

Frank  X.  Banz,  smelter  superintendent 
for  the  Chile  Exploration  Co.  at  Chu- 
quicamata,  Chile,  for  the  past  22  years, 
has  resigned  and  is  expected  to  arrive 
in  the  States  the  latter  part  of  October. 
He  will  reside  at  2800  Southern  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the  present. 

Col.  W.  H.  Lanagan,  consulting  engi¬ 
neer  for  the  Natomas  Company,  re¬ 
turned  lately  to  his  office  at  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.,  from  Manhattan,  Nev., 
where  he  inspected  bucket-line  dredging 
operations  of  the  ^Manhattan  Gold 
Dredging  Co.,  conducted  by  Natomas  en¬ 
gineers. 

Dr.  George  C.  Branner,  State  Geologist 
for  Arkansas,  left  Little  Rock  on  Sept. 
24  for  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  State  mine  coordinators  at 
the  Office  of  Production  ilanagement. 
Dr.  Branner  was  recently  appointed  emer¬ 
gency  coordinator  of  mines  by  Governor 
Homer  Adkins. 

Ward  F.  Simmons,  metallurgical  en¬ 
gineer,  has  joined  the  technical  staff  of 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Prior  to  joining  Battelle  he  was 
associated  with  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Company,  Duluth,  Minn.  Mr.  Sim¬ 
mons  was  graduated  from  the  School  of 
Mines  and  Metallurgy  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 

B.  C.  Burgess,  author  of  the  article 
on  “Topaz”  in  E.&MJ.  for  September, 
writes  in  to  say  that,  since  the  article 
was  written,  development  work  has 
shown  a  reserve  of  approximately  60,000 
tons.  He  also  states  that  the  old  stamp- 
mill  site  is  on  Little  Fork  Creek,  not  on 
Lynch’s  River,  and  that  in  the  tests  the 
permanent  expansion  during  the  calcina¬ 
tion  was  0.75  percent,  not  9.75  percent. 

Stanley  Trengove,  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  for  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co., 
of  the  Hibbing  and  Chisholm  district, 
Mesabi  range,  resigned  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember  to  take  over  new  duties  as  in¬ 
structor  and  head  of  the  Missouri  School 
of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  Rolla,  Mo. 
Before  coming  to  the  Mesabi  Range  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  Mr.  Trengove  was  an 
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instructor  at  the  School  of  Mines  and 
Metallurgy,  University  of  Minnesota. 

H.  Foster  Bain,  mining  consultant  for 
the  Philippine  Glovernment,  on  his  re¬ 
cent  return  from  Washington  to  the 
Islands  stopped  over  at  Reno  to  visit 
with  James  0.  Greenan. 

Frederick  H.  Dakin,  Jr.,  ore  pur¬ 
chaser  for  the  Texas  Mining  &  Smelt¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  Laredo,  Tex.,  has  lK)ught 
several  lots  of  antimony  ore  in  Nevada, 
nearly  all  stibnite,  for  shipment  to  the 
Laredo  smelter. 

Dr.  Otto  Sussman,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  American  Metal  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  a  director  of  the  Consolidated  Cop- 
(termines  CorjK)ration,  s|)ent  a  fortnight 
recently  at  the  latter  comj>any’s  Kim¬ 
berly,  Nev.,  proj)ertie8. 

W.  J.  Loring,  manager  for  the  Madre 
de  Oro  Gold  Mines  Inc.,  completing  a 
.350-ton  flotation  mill  at  the  Church 
mine,  near  Eldorado,  Calif.,  lately  visited 
the  Comstock  lode  at  Virginia  City, 
Nev.,  in  connection  with  interests  he 
retains  there. 

James  Hopkins,  recently  returned  from 
the  Philippine  Islands,  has  Wen  appoint¬ 
ed  chief  mining  engineer  in  charge  of  all 
operations  for  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co. 
in  Arkansas.  His  address  is  Reynolds 
Mining  Corp.,  Boyle  Building,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

H.  J.  Huester,  of  the  staff  of  the  Rey¬ 
nolds  Metal  Co.,  and  formerly  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  commander  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  has  been  appointed  coordinator  of 
defense  production  for  the  aviation  in¬ 
dustry.  He  will  make  his  headcpiarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  E.  Renshaw,  mining  section,  indus¬ 
trial  engineering  department.  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East 
Pittsburgh,  has  been  reappointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  on  industrial  |)ower 
applications,  American  Institute  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineers. 

A1  G.  Muller,  mining  engineer,  who 
had  been  with  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.  at 
Iron  River,  Mich.,  for  the  past  18  months, 
recently  came  to  New  York  State  to 
act  as  engineer  of  the  Clifton  Ore  Co., 
a  Hanna  subsidiary. 

Samuel  I.  Bowditch,  recently  with  the 
Benguet  Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  at 
Baguio,  P.  I.,  left  the  Philippines  re¬ 
cently  to  accept  a  position  as  geologist 
with  the  Bauxite  Mining  Corp.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Reynolds  Metal  Co.,  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

H.  I,  Altshuler,  who  is  at  La  Paz, 
Bolivia,  has  been  acting  since  last  June 
as  special  representative  of  the  Federal 
Loan  Agency  for  the  Metals  Reserve  Co. 
and  the  Defense  Supplies  Corp.  in  Bo¬ 
livia.  He  is  also  busy  mining  tungsten 
and  is  bringing  the  Romana  enterprises 
up  to  an  appreciable  production. 

Bertrand  A.  Landry  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Battelle  Memorial  Institute, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  is  engaged  in 
research  and  developmental  work  in  the 
division  of  fuels  research.  Mr.  Landry 
is  well  known  in  the  field  of  fuels  re¬ 
search  for  his  investigations  and  publi¬ 
cations  on  the  principles  of  combustion, 
the  distillation  of  oil  shales,  the  theory 
of  sampling,  and  the  chemical  treatment 
of  fuels. 


James  B.  Christie  has  joined  the 
Charles  Hardy  organizations  and  will  be 
in  charge  of  all  research  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Christie  has  been  connected 
with  {>owder  metallurgy  for  the  past  ten 
years,  and  before  that  was  associated 
with  Anaconda  subsidiaries  in  Chile.  He 
holds  the  degrees  of  B.S.  in  metallurgy 
from  the  University  of  California  and 
LL.B.  from  Fordham  University. 

C.  W.  Nicolson,  of  Miami.  Okla.,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Beck  Mining  Co.  since  the 
spring  of  1939,  recently  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  j>osition  as  manager  of  the  North 
Range  Mining  Co.  at  Negauiiee,  Mich. 
He  was  succeeded  by  R.  H.  Beck,  of 
Miami,  who  has  been  active  in  a  super¬ 
visory  capacity  in  the  Beck  company  for 
several  years.  Young  Beck  is  a  son  of 
Charles  A.  Beck,  of  Miami,  president  of 
the  Beck  company. 

John  J.  V.  Forbes  has  been  appointed 
supervising  engineer  of  the  safety  divi¬ 
sion,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  mine 
inspection  and  investigation  work  which 
!Mr.  Forbes  will  supervise  will  W  lodged 
in  a  new  division  created  by  the  Bureau’s 
health  and  safety  branch,  which  is  head¬ 
ed  by  Dan  Harrington.  Mr.  Forbes  brings 
to  his  new  ])ost  aboiit  .30  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  mining  engineer  and  an  expo¬ 
nent  of  mine  safety. 

Carl  J.  Trauerman,  who  retired  recent¬ 
ly  as  president  of  the  Mining  Association 
of  Montana,  after  leading  the  group 
since  its  organization  seven  years  ago. 
was  elected  secretary-manager,  a  newly 
(■reated  office,  at  the  seventh  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Silver  Gate.  Anthony  Stro- 
jan,  Jr.,  Helena.  Mont.,  succeeds  Mr. 
Trauerman  as  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Francis  A.  Thomson,  president 
of  the  Montana  School  of  Mines,  was 
named  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

Robert  E.  McConnell  has  been  named 
as  chairman  of  the  newly  organized  En¬ 
gineers’  Defense  Board,  composett  of  five 
representatives  each  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Civil  Engineers.  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engi¬ 
neers,  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  American  Institute  of  Electri¬ 
cal  Engineers,  Society  of  Automotive  En¬ 
gineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Chemical  Engineers.  Representing  the 
A.T.M.E.  on  the  Board  are:  John  F. 
Thompson,  executive  vice  president.  In¬ 
ternational  Nickel  Co.;  Zay  Jeffries, 
technical  director,  lamp  department. 
General  Electric  Co.;  Wilber  Judson, 
vice  president,  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.; 
Frederick  Laist,  metallurgical  manager, 
.4naeonda  Copper  Mining  Co.;  Wilfred 
Sykes,  president.  Inland  Steel  Co.  Dr. 
Harry  Rogers,  president  of  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute,  is  vice  chairman 
of  the  board  and  A.  B.  Parsons  is  sec¬ 
retary. 

Dr.  Champion  H.  Mathewson,  inter¬ 
nationally  known  metallurgist  and  head 
of  the  department  of  metallurgy  at  Yale 
University,  was  honored  by  the  115 
members  of  the  Yale  Metallurgical 
Alumni  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Oct. 
3  and  4.  At  a  dinner  held  Friday  eve¬ 
ning  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  commeinoratory  volume 
prepared  for  the  occasion  by  his  former 
students  in  honor  of  his  OOth  birthday 
on  Oct.  7.  This  volume  of  215  pages 


contains  19  technical  papers  on  physical 
metallurgy  written  for  the  occasion  by 
graduates  of  the  department  of  metal¬ 
lurgy  at  Yale.  The  book  also  contains 
an  appreciation  written  by  Dr.  Zay 
Jeffries,  a  biography  written  by  Prof. 
Arthur  Phillips  of  Yale,  and  a  history 
of  the  department  of  metallurgy  at 
Yale.  Present  at  the  dinner  were  Charles 
Seymour,  president  of  Yale  University, 
and  Deans  Furniss,  Warren,  and  Dudley 
of  the  Graduate  School,  Sheffield  Scien¬ 
tific  School,  and  the  School  of  Engineer¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  members  of  the  alumni 
group. 

Thomas  R.  Leighton,  a  member  and  di 
rector  of  the  School  of  Engineering  of 
the  University  of  Chile  and  a  graduate 
mining  engineer  of  Lehigh  University, 
recently  came  to  the  United  States  to 
receive  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
engineering  at  Lehigh’s  75th  anniversary 
celebration,  Oct.  3,  4  and  5.  The  degree 
was  presented  by  “Skipper”  Howard 
Eckfeldt,  long  professor  of  mining  at  Le¬ 
high  and  Professor  Leighton’s  former 
teacher.  Mr.  Leighton  is  a  graduate  civil 
engineer  of  the  University  of  Chile,  Be¬ 
fore  entering  Lehigh  in  1920,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  various  American  mining  com¬ 
panies  in  Chile — more  particularly  by 
the  Braden  Copper  Co.  He  obtained  his 
E.  M.  degree  at  Lehigh  in  1921.  Upon 
graduation  he  immediately  went  into  the 
employ  of  the  Bethlehem  Mines  Corp.  In 
1922,  he  became  assistant  manager  of 
the  Sun  Development  Co.,  in  Bueycito, 
Cuba,  an  American  manganese  producer, 
under  J.  R.  Van  Fleet.  He  remained  there 
until  1926,  when  he  returned  to  his  native 
Chile.  Then  followed  various  professional 
engagements  as  a  consultant,  after  which 
he  became  connected  with  his  Chilean 
Alma  Mater  as  professor  of  mining  and 
metallurgy,  succeeding  the  late  Berthold 
Koerting.  Since  1931,  he  has  been  di¬ 
rector  of  the  School  of  Engineering  at 
that  institution,  which  now  has  more 
than  500  students  taking  engineering 
courses.  Professor  Leighton  came  to  the 
States  by  plane  via  the  East  Coast,  and 
stopped  over  at  Buenos  .4ires,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  other  South  .\merican  capi¬ 
tals  in  the  interest  of  the  first  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Congress  of  Mining  Engineering  and 
Geology,  to  be  held  in  Santiago  Jan.  11- 
20,  1942,  with  which  he  is  connected  in 
an  official  capacity. 

▼  ▼  ▼ 

OBITUARY 

William  J.  Keese,  technical  supervisor 
for  the  Hercules  Powder  Company  at 
Virginia,  Minn.,  died  Aug.  31. 

Alexander  M.  McDonald,  formerly 
active  in  Utah  mining  circles,  died  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  on  Sept.  20.  He  was  58. 

Harold  Chase  Buckminster,  a  retired 
mining  man  and  industrialist,  died  at 
Malden,  Mass.,  on  Sept.  27.  His  age 
was  67. 

Pavel  Stepanovich  Nazaroff,  consult¬ 
ing  mining  engineer  of  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa,  died  recently  in  that  city. 
He  was  65. 

Norman  Ernest  Giblin,  long  associated 
with  mining  in  New  South  Wales,  Ma- 
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More  iron  ore  . . .  more  copper . . . 

more  zinc...  more  bauxite... 
more  potash  . . .  more  stone . . .  more 
tunnels  . . .  more  dams  . . .  America’s  in¬ 
dustrial  machine  is  a  hungry  giant  whose 
appetite  grows  every  hour. 

By  supplying  storage  batteries  for  mine 
and  tunneling  locomotives,  trammers 
and  shuttle  cars  . . .  whether  used  in  a 
New  York  subway  tunnel,  in  a  Missouri 
lead  mine,  or  in  building  a  dam  on  the 
Pacific  Coast . . .  Exide  has  helped  our 
country  to  become  a  giant  among  nations. 
And  now,  when  the  giant  girds  for 
defense,  Exide  helps  again. 


For  Exide  is  a  little  word  with  a  big 
meaning  .  .  .  d*p»ndakility.  Today,  in 
mines  and  quarries  and  tunnels  through¬ 
out  the  land,  Exide  is  doing  its  part 
in  the  biggest  job  of  all  .  .  .  keeping 
America  rolling ! 

Write  us  today  for  your  jree  copy  of  a 
useful  24-page  booklet,  “The  Storage 
Battery  Locomotive  for  Underground 
Haulage.” 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

The  World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Storage  Batteries  for  Every  Purpose 
Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 
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lava,  and  South  Africa,  die<l  recently  at 
Roseberry,  Tasmania. 

William  Gardner  Rice,  publisher  of  the 
Houghton  Daily  Mining  Gazette,  at 
Houghton,  Mich.,  and  of  the  Calumet 
Evening  News  Journal,  died  at  Houghton 
on  Sept.  4  at  the  age  of  71. 

Edward  Franklin  Pelton,  who  before 
his  retirement  in  1940  had  been  superin¬ 
tendent  of  mines  and  geologist  for  the 
Phelps  D<Hlge  Corp.,  as  well  as  prominent 
as  an  industrialist,  died  at  Uplands, 
Calif.,  on  Sept.  2(1.  He  was  (14. 

Homer  P.  Chandler,  long  affiliated  with 
Ohio  Brass  Ck).  as  development  engineer 
of  the  company’s  mining  department  at 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  died  on  Sept.  3  at  the 
age  of  63.  Mr.  Chandler  went  to  Mans¬ 
field  in  1921  from  Pulaski,  W.  Va.,  where 
he  was  chief  engineer  of  mines  and  fur¬ 
naces  of  the  Pulaski  Iron  Co. 

H.  E.  (“Red”)  Ostin,  sales  rei)resenta- 
tive  for  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
and  Coal  Age  in  the  Chicago  territory, 
died  suddenly  on  Sept.  20  of  a  heart 
attack.  He  joined  the  McOraw-Hill  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Dec.  1,  1927.  as  a  member  of 
the  advertising  staff  of  Factory,  being 
transferred  to  the  mining  papers  eight 
years  later. 

E.  L.  Wallower,  capitalist,  philanthro¬ 
pist,  and  industrialist,  a  pioneer  in  the 
development  of  the  Joplin,  Mo.,  district, 
who  with  his  three  sons  was  for  21  years 
active  in  the  operation  of  mines  in  the 
Webb  City,  Cartersville,  and  Duenweg 
districts  of  Missouri,  and  the  Picher-Ok- 
lahoma  field,  died  on  Sept.  9  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of  87. 

Frank  C.  Burgess,  geologist,  41,  was 
among  the  five  persons  killed  in  an  air¬ 
plane  crash  on  Sept.  27,  when  Hying  from 
Tipuani  to  La  Paz,  Bolivia.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
gess  w'as  a  graduate  of  the  New  ile.vico 
School  of  Mines,  1923,  and  had  been 
formerly  employed  by  Cia.  Minera  de 
Pefloles,  American  Smelting  &  Refining 
Co.  in  Mexico,  and  Anglo-Chilean  Ni¬ 
trate  Corp.,  in  Chile.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  employed  as  geologist, 
since  May,  1939.  by  the  Cia.  Aramayo 
des  Mines  en  Bolivia. 

George  Samuel  Embury,  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  mills  fur  Compania  de  Real 
del  Monte  y  Pachuca.  died  on  Aug.  28, 
1941,  at  Pachuca,  Hgo.,  Me.xico,  at  the 
age  of  65.  Mr.  Embury  was  born  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  and  educated  in  the 
Berkeley  public  schools.  He  worked  in 
mills  in  Alaska  from  1895  to  1900,  when 
he  entered  the  employ  of  Cananea  Con¬ 
solidated  Copper  Co.  in  Mexico.  Leaving 
Cananea  in  1907  he  became  mill  sujyer- 
intendent  at  Guanajuato  Consolidated. 
In  1911  Mr.  Embury  joined  the  Compaiiia 
de  Real  del  Monte  y  Pachuca  as 
su]>erintendent  of  the  Loreto  mill,  later 
advancing  to  the  post  of  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  mills  and  all  company 
metallurgical  operations. 

Frank  W.  GrifiBn,  well-known  San 
Francisco  dredge  operator  and  consult¬ 
ing  engineer  for  the  International  Min¬ 
ing  Corporation  of  New  York,  died  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Sept.  5,  at  the 
age  of  68. 

An  Appreciation 

Frank  W.  Griffin  was  born  in  the  ro¬ 
mantically  historic  town  of  Weaverville, 
Calif.,  on  June  20,  1873.  His  early  edu¬ 
cation  was  acquired  in  the  schools  of 
California,  and  later  completed  at  Har¬ 


vard  University,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1896.  After  his  graduation 
he  returned  to  California  and  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  gold-dredging  industry, 
being  connected  during  1898  and  1899 
with  the  Risdon  Iron  Works  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  first  gold  dredges  at  Oroville, 
Calif.  In  1901,  Mr.  Griffin  was  associated 
with  D.  P.  Cameron  in  the  building  of 
the  original  Indiana  Dredge  No.  1.  This 
dredge  was  designed  and  managed  by 
O.  B.  Perry  and  was  constructed  at  Oro¬ 
ville.  Upon  completion  of  this  dredge  he 
formed  the  Griffin  &  Cameron  Co.,  with 
the  purpose  of  constructing  the  Indiana 
type  dredge.  In  1902,  Griffin  &  Cameron 
Co.  was  reoi’ganized  and  became  the 
Western  Engineering  &  Construction  Co., 
consisting  of  O.  B.  Perry,  D.  P.  Cameron, 
F.  W.  Griffin,  and  M.  E.  Griffin.  This 
company  built  more  than  30  dredges, 
which  operated  in  Alaska  and  Califor¬ 
nia.  With  a  group  of  associates  Mr. 
(Iriffin  formed  in  1907  the  Natomas  Con¬ 
solidated  Gold  Dredging  Co.  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  was  subse(iuently  its  president. 
A  few  years  later  he  became  associated 
with  Placer  Development,  Ltd.,  Pato  Con¬ 
solidated  Gold  Dredging,  Ltd.,  Bulolo 
Gold  Dredging,  Ltd.,  and  other  subsidia¬ 
ries  as  a  director.  During  1939  Mr.  Grif¬ 
fin  joined  the  International  Mining  Corp., 
of  New  York,  as  a  consulting  engineer, 
and  moved  his  residence  to  New  York 
City.  In  late  August  and  early  Septem¬ 
ber  of  1941  he  made  a  combined  business 
and  pleasure  trip  to  San  Francisco,  and 
it  was  w’hile  on  this  trip  that  he  suffered 
a  severe  heart  attack  and  passed  away 
very  suddenly.  Each  of  his  many  friends 
and  associates  of  the  gold-dredging  in¬ 
dustry  mourn  his  passing  as  a  truly  per¬ 
sonal  loss.  He  W’as  a  very  popular  per¬ 
son  to  work  with,  and  was  untiring  in 
his  endeavor  to  further  the  advancement 
of  the  industry. 

Ch.vrles  M.  Roma.xowitz 


An  Appreciation  of 
Thomas  Moore  Hamilton 

Thomas  Moore  Hamilton  died  in  Los 
-Xngeles  on  Sept.  5,  at  the  age  of  68 
years.  He  was  born  at  Helena,  Mont. 
His  early  years  were  passed  in  Fergus 


County,  where  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father,  James  Fergus,  were  pioneers 
with  extensive  interests  in  lands  and 
cattle.  He  rode  the  range  with  Charles 
Russell,  the  cowboy  artist.  In  1895,  he 
came  into  the  laboratory  of  Braden 
Brothers,  in  Helena,  to  learn  assaying 
and  then  decided  to  get  an  engineering 
education.  He  attended  the  Rensselacr 
Polytechnic  Institute,  at  Troy,  N.  Y., 
for  one  year,  and  then  was  three  years  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  at  Boston,  in  a  mining  course. 
During  vacations,  he  was  occupied  in 
field  work  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Mexico.  In  1904,  he  went  to  Chile 
as  superintendent  of  the  Braden  (k)p])er 
Co.  In  1910,  he  took  charge  of  the  Santa 
Francisca  and  Charcas  units  of  the 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  in 
Mexico.  In  1913,  he  returned  to  South 
America  as  general  superintendent  of 
the  Andes  Exploration  Co.,  until  1918, 
when  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Mon¬ 
tana.  He  later  took  charge  of  a  large 
party  making  a  geological  study  of  the 
Eastern  Bolivian  petroleum  fields,  and 
examination  of  tin  mines  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  In  1922,  Mr.  Hamilton  married 
Marguerite  C.  Cross,  of  Lewistown, 
Mont.,  who  with  their  son,  Thomas,  sur¬ 
vives  him.  He  then  made  his  home  in 
Southern  California.  In  1930,  he  accom¬ 
panied  William  Braden  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  examining  mining  resources  in  Bra¬ 
zil  and  Peru  for  two  years.  Returning 
to  Los  Angeles,  he  continued  to  e.xamine 
mines  for  clients  in  Southwestern  United 
States  and  Mexico.  Since  1936,  up  to 
his  death,  he  had  been  associated  with 
William  Braden  in  exploration  work 
throughout  Western  United  States. 
“Tom”  Hamilton  was  a  Mason,  an  ac¬ 
tive  Rotarian,  a  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Min¬ 
ing  Association  of  the  Southwest,  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal¬ 
lurgical  Engineers,  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  the  Chi  Phi  Fraternity. 
His  many  friends  valued  his  wide  ex¬ 
perience,  his  sound  counsel,  and  ready 
sympathy,  and  will  miss  his  genial  and 
kindly  personality. 

William  Braden 


▼  ▼  ▼ 

A  LETTER 


Reverberatory  Capacity  at  Noronda 


The  Editor: 

HAVE  JUST  COMPLETED  read¬ 
ing  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Number  of 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  and 
think  it  is  a  very  fine  issue  and  your 
organization  and  staff  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  getting  out  such  an  out¬ 
standing  number  in  a  mining  and  tech¬ 
nical  magazine. 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  Prof. 
Carle  R.  Hayward’s  short  article  under 
“Pyrometallurgy,”  especially  the  last 
sentence  of  his  “In  Retrospect.”  That 
sentence  reads:  “The  little  intermittent 
reverberatories  treating  10  to  15  tons 
grew  slowly,  then  rapidly  after  fuel  oil 
and  pulverized  coal  became  available,  up 


to  800  tons  of  solid  charge  per  furnace- 
day.”  In  our  article  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  in  March, 
1939,  you  will  note  that  in  1929  the 
tons  of  solid  charge  per  furnace-day  at 
Noranda  was  871  for  the  whole  year 
and  it  has  gone  up  gradually  until  in 
1938  it  was  1,445  tons  of  solid  charge 
per  furnace-day  for  the  whole  year. 
In  1939  and  1940,  it  was  slightly  higher, 
and  this  year  it  will  probably  be  above 
1,500  tons  of  solid  charge  per  furnace- 
day.  Some  days  we  smelt  1,600  tons  of 
solid  charge,  and  with  changes  we  are 
now  making  we  expect  to  go  higher. 

W.  B.  B(XiOS 
Noranda,  Quebec,  Canada 
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SB>ARATE 

ITS... 


^^ODAY’S  MINERS  EVERYWHERE  ARE 
ENJOYING  THE  RESULT! 


Upon  request,  we  will  be 
glad  to  arrange  an  actuad 
demonstration  of  the  new 
Model  "P”  Edison  Electric 
Cap  Lamp  on-the-job  in 
your  mine.  No  obligation 
of  any  kind — naturally. 


"Nature  cannot  withhold  the  secret  of  a  good  non-acid  storage 
battery — if  a  really  earnest  hunt  for  it  is  made. " 

So  declared  Thomas  Edison,  as  he  began  a  decade  of  re¬ 
lentless  research.  And,  of  course,  he  realized  his  dream — 
in  the  extraordinary  steel-alkaline  battery,  which  revolutionized 
industry’s  use  of  packaged  energy. 

This  was  the  storage  battery  that  first  made  possible  safe 
and  dependable  electric  light  for  the  individual  miner — the 
unique  power-source  which  today  provides  the  Edison  Electric 
Cap  Lamp’s  high-level  illumination,  unfailing  throughout  the 
shift,  for  more  than  450,000  coal  and  metal  miners  the  world 
around  .  .  .  creating  the  strongest,  sturdiest,  most  effective 
safety  cap  lamp  ever  developed — EDISON  in  every  unequalled 
quality  of  productive  service  over  many  long  years  of  life. 


MINE  SAFETY  APPLIANCES  COMPANY 

BRADOOCK.  THOMAS  AND  MEADE  STREETS,  PITTSBDRGH,  PA _ DISTRICT  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

S.  A.  Products  Include:  Breathing  Apparatus  .  .  .  Inhalators  .  .  .  Approved  Oust  Respirators  . .  .  Masks  of  all  types  .  Gas  Indicators  .  .  .  Gas 
Detectors  .  .  .  Safety  Goggles  .  .  .  Protective  Hats  and  Caps  .  .  .  Edison  Electric  Cap  Lamps  .  .  .  Safety  Belts  .  .  .  Safety  Clothing  .  .  .  Dust 
Instruments  .  .  .  First  Aid  Equipment.  Descriptive.  Bulletins  will  be  sent  on  request. 


NEW 


BOOKS 


Minebals  Yearbook,  Review  of  1940. 
United  Utates  Bureau  of  Mines.  Pre¬ 
pared  under  the  direction  of  E.  W. 
Pehrson,  chief,  Economics  and  Statis¬ 
tics  Branch.  H.  D.  Reiser,  editor. 
Pp.  1^59.  For  sale  by  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  ir  ashington,  D.  C. 
Price  $2  /'cloth). 

HIS  VOLUME  IS  OF  VALUE  not 
only  as  the  “official”  reference 
work  and  statistical  record  of  the 
mineral  industries  but  because  of  its 
comprehensiveness,  coupled  with  the 
speed  with  which  it  is  produced.  Each 
year,  we  believe,  it  has  shown  some  im¬ 
provement  over  the  year  before,  although 
it  has  been  an  excellent  work  from  the 
year  of  its  first  appearance.  In  a  fore¬ 
word  presenting  the  new  edition,  Dr. 
R.  R.  Sayers,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  states  that  the  Bureau  has 
sought  to  record  the  highlights  of  the 
defense  program  as  it  affected  the  min¬ 
eral  industries.  Much  information  not 
previously  available,  he  says,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  current  volume. 

Previous  volumes  have  been  presented 
as  having  been  compiled  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  H.  Herbert  Hughes.  The 
title  page  of  the  new  volume  indicates 
that  H.  D.  Reiser  is  now  editor.  Mr. 
Reiser  explains  that  adoption  of  a  pub¬ 
lishing  plan  has  made  it  possible  to 
issue  preprints  of  every  chapter  and 
to  produce  the  volume  itself  at  an  earlier 
date  than  in  recent  years. 

The  Yearbook  achieves  its  coverage  of 
the  entire  field  in  72  chapters,  each 
prepared  by  a  specialist. 

PBODucnoN  Possibilities  of  the  Mar¬ 
ginal  CoppES  Mines  in  Auzona.  .4 
report  to  Leon  Henderson,  director  of 
Ojjice  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply,  prepared  by  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Department  of  Mineral  Re¬ 
sources,  at  Phoenix,  at  request  of 
Arizona  Copper  Tariff  Board.  Pp.  103. 

This  SL^RVEY  states  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  copper  to 
14c.  a  pound  could  result  in  an 
additional  production  of  55,000,000  lb. 
of  copper  yearly  by  small  mines  in  Ari¬ 
zona  (85,000,000  lb.,  if  Inspiration  Con¬ 
solidated  Copper  Co.,  a  major  producer, 
were  included),  provided  a  return  of 
the  necessary  capital  investment  can  be 
guaranteed.  The  capital  expenditure  re¬ 
quired  for  the  85,000,000  lb.  is  put  at 
approximately  ^,000,000,  including 
$500,000  for  rehabilitating  the  Inspira¬ 
tion  mill.  A  16c.  price  would  bring  out 
32,000,000  lb.  more,  requiring  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $1,000,000. 

Twenty-seven  mines,  in  addition  to 
Inspiration,  are  included  in  the  major 
group  that,  it  is  asserted,  would  yield 
the  increase.  These  are  described  in 
some  detail.  They  are  the  Abe  Lincoln, 
Bagdad,  Blue  Bell,  Boggs,  Bunker  Hill, 


C'alvillo,  Carlota,  Christmas,  Control 
group  (including  two  mines),  Copper 
Bell,  Copper  Group,  Dundee-Arizona, 
Hackberry,  Hartman-Homestake,  Ray, 
Keystone,  Lone  Pine,  Mountain  Copper, 
Pi^mont,  Pontotoc,  Savanic,  Shattuck 
shaft  (of  Shattuck-Denn ) ,  Squaw  Peak, 
Storm  Cloud,  Tout,  Twin  Buttes,  and 
Van  Dyke.  Besides  this  group,  20  other 
“promising  copper  prospects”  are  cited, 
with  brief  descriptions. 

Many  questions  are  obviously  involved 
in  any  consideration  of  the  proposal 
made  by  the  Arizona  Department  of 
Mineral  Resources.  All  having  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  mining  industry  at  heart 
would  surely  be  cheered  to  see  the  small 
mines  brought  into  production  on  any 
reasonable  stable  basis. 

The  Mining  of  Gems  and  Ornamental 
Stones  bt  American  Indians.  By 
Sydney  H.  Ball.  Anthropological  Paper 
No.  IS,  Bulletin  128,  Bureau  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.  Pp.  77,  plus 
two  folded  inserts  and  three  halftone 
plates.  No  price  is  quoted,  indicating 
free  distribution. 

N  THIS  SCHOLARLY  PAPER  on  so 
fascinating  a  subject  Mr.  Ball  deals 
with  not  fewer  than  84  ornamental 
stones  and  gems  and  the  extent  and 
manner  of  their  production  and  use  by 
the  aborigines  of  the  Americas  from 
Alaska  to  Cape  Horn.  In  citing  the 
sources  known  to  him  from  which  the 
Indians  obtained  gems  and  ornamental 
stones  he  lists  289  mines  that  they 
operated.  In  pages  1  to  19,  he  discusses 
the  Indian  as  a  geologist  and  mineral¬ 
ogist  and  as  a  prospector,  his  mining 
methods,  his  knowledge  of  commercial 
chemistry,  the  effect  of  his  mining  on 
the  commercial  conquest  of  America, 
and,  actually,  the  Indian’s  mining  laws. 
The  remainder  of  the  bulletin  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  gems  and  stones  themselves, 
each  one  by  itself.  To  cite  the  numer¬ 
ous  intriguing  references  would  take 
excessive  space.  The  reviewer  confesses 
to  sharing  the  primitive  love  of  color 
and  beauty  in  mineral  specimens,  which 
the  Indian  is  shown  to  possess. 

Fortunes  in  Minerals.  By  Ion  L.  Idri- 
ess.  Published  by  Angus  &  Robertson, 
Limited,  89  Castlereagh  St.,  New 
South  Wales,  Australia.  Pp.  128. 
Price  $2.50. 

PUBLISHED  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  this  book  is  intended  for  the 
Australian  prospector  who  knows 
neither  chemistry  nor  mineralogy.  A  de¬ 
sire  to  help  thus  indirectly  in  supplying 
his  country  with  needed  minerals  evi¬ 
dently  actuates  the  author.  The  style  is 
simple  and  popular.  The  text  is  devoid 
of  illustrations.  In  the  closing  chapter  a 
tabulation  of  solvents  and  reagents  for 
fusion  is  presented. 


Lady  Sourdough.  By  Frances  Ella  Filz, 
as  told  to  Jerome  Odium.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Pages  319.  Price  $3. 

PRESEINTED  as  the  autobiography 
of  a  “Manhattan  stenographer”  who 
was  lured  to  Alaska  in  IMO  hy  the 
stories  she  had  heard  of  gold  strikes  in 
the  Territory,  and  who  succeeded  in 
making  a  modest  fortune  for  herself, 
this  book  will  provide  the  reader  with 
several  hours  of  interesting  reading.  Pic¬ 
tures  of  life  at  Nome,  episodes  of  the 
trail,  and  ch)Eracter  sketches  combine  to 
make  an  entertaining  yarn.  As  for 
authenticity  we  must  rely  upon  the 
author.  An  epilogue  by  Mr.  Odium 
relates  that  Miss  Fitz  netted  over  $100,- 
000  in  gold  from  the  Ophir  Creek  claims, 
continuing  to  operate  until  1906,  when 
she  married  one  John  Sanger,  with 
whom  she  subsequently  settled  down  in 
the  effete  East. 


T  ▼  T 

PUBLICATIONS 

RECEIVED 

The  Mineral  Industry  During  19k0.  Vol. 
49,  edited  by  O.  A.  Rousb.  Published  by 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York.  Pp.  778. 
Price  |12.  This  volume  has  been  received 
Just  as  we  are  going  to  press.  Further 
notice  of  it  will  be  taken  ne^t  month. 

Battelle  Memorial  Institute.  List  of  books 
and  publications  issued  and  of  patents  taken 
out  by  staff  members  of  the  Institute,  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  from  1929  to  1940  inclu¬ 
sive.  Compiled  by  Thelma  R.  Relnberg, 
librarian.  Pp.  47. 

Mine  Timber  Studies.  Two  papers — 
“Stresses  in  Mine-Drift  Timber-Sets,”  by  R. 
L.  Grazier,  and  “Increasing  the  Endurance 
of  Drift  Sets,”  by  R.  B.  Gayer.  Colorado 
School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  July,  1941. 
Price  50c. 

Directory  of  Montana  Mining  Properties. 
Compiled  by  Work  Projects  Administration, 
Mineral  Resources  Survey,  In  cooperation 
with  the  Mining  Association  of  Montana. 
Issued  as  Memoir  No.  20  by  Montana 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology.  Pp.  135. 

Gold  Mining  Industry  in  Canada,  1940, 
A  Summary  Review.  Issued  by  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  Pp.  71,  plus  an 
appendix.  Price  50c. 

Transgressive  and  Regressive  Cretaceous 
Deposits  in  Southern  San  Juan  Basin,  New 
Mexico.  By  J.  D.  Sears,  C.  B.  Hunt,  and 

T.  A.  Hendricks.  Professional  Paper  193-F, 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Sold  by  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pp.  101-119,  plus  map. 

The  Dependence  of  Arizona  on  the  Mining 
Industry.  “Some  statistics  on  the  produc¬ 
tion,  taxes,  and  far-reaching  influence  of 
the  mines — and  their  contributions  to  the 
economic  stability  of  the  State  and  welfare 
of  Its  Inhabitants.”  Compiled  by  Arizona 
Department  of  Mineral  Resources,  Phoenix. 
Pp.  46. 

"Brazil  19S9-kO.”  An  Economic,*  Social, 
and  Geographic  Survey.  Issued  by  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pp. 
387.  This  annual  review,  in  English,  in¬ 
cludes  a  48-page  section  on  minerals  and 
mineral  production. 

South  Africa.  “Geolow  of  Country 
Around  Pochefstroon  and  Klerksdorp,”  an 
explanation  of  Sheet  No.  61.  Geology  Sur¬ 
vey,  Pretoria,  Union  of  South  Africa.  Pp. 
156.  Price  5s.,  including  map. 

South  Africa.  “Industrial  Mineral,” 
November,  1940.  A  quarterly  report  show¬ 
ing  production,  sales,  exports,  and  names 
of  producers  for  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
Territory  of  Southwest  Africa.  Issued  by 
Department  of  Mines,  Pretoria,  South 
Africa.  Pp.  43. 

"Mica  in  Tanganyika  Territory.”  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  14,  Geological  Division.  Department 
of  Lands  and  Mines,  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tan¬ 
ganyika  Territory,  Africa.  Pp.  51,  price 
3s. 

Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines.  Fifty-first 
Annual  Report  for  1940.  Issued  by  the 
Chamber  of  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 
I’p.  161.  This  report  contains  the  usual 
information  ;  statistical  and  otherwise,  re¬ 
specting  operations  and  labor  situation. 
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OF  U  DENVER-DILLON  SCREENS  ACQUIRED  IN  PAST  FOUR  YEARS  BY  A  LARGE  COPPER-GOLD  PRODUCER 
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THIS  BULLETIN  TELLS  HOW  YOU  CAN  REDUCE  YOUR  SCREENING  COSTS 

DENVER  EQUIPMENT  CO„  1400  -  17th  ST.,  DENVER,  COLO. 


1929 

193U 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 


January 
February 
March  . 
April 
May  . . . 
June  . . 
July  . . 
August 


E  &  M  J  Weighted  Index  of 
Non-Ferrous  Metal  Prices 


(100  l8  compoaite  lor  1922-3-4) 


1935  .  74.66 

1936  .  73,45 

1937  .  90.86 

1938  .  73.67 

1939  .  77.71 

1940  .  79.22 


1941 

82.48 
82.76 
83.27 

83.48 
83.48 
83.51 
83.60 
83.39 
83.34 


October  .  84.25 

November  .  83.80 

December  .  82.89 


What  Metal  Statistics  Show 

COPPER  PRODUCTION  declined  2.8  QUICKSILVER— Quicksilver  statistics 
percent  in  July  against  that  of  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  current 
June,  with  output  totaling  80,043  year,  in  flasks  of  76  lb.  each,  follow; 


COPPER  PRODUCTION  declined  2.8 
percent  in  July  against  that  of 
June,  with  output  totaling  80,043 
tons,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Preliminary  reports  indicate  mine  output 
in  August  will  be  around  79,300  tons. 

Output  of  lead  from  domestic  mines 
also  decreased,  a  drop  of  3  percent  below 
the  June  figure,  or  36,867  tons  being 
produced  from  domestic  ores. 

Shutdowns  for  repairs  at  some  West¬ 
ern  mines  and  mills  temporarily  cur¬ 
tailed  zinc  output,  the  figure  being  59,800 
tons  of  recoverable  zinc  for  July. 

The  August  statistics  of  the  Copper 
Institute  revealed  that  production  of 
both  crude  and  refined  copper  held  to 
about  the  same  rate  as  in  July.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  blister  during  August  totaled 
84,977  tons,  of  which  78.046  was  mine 
output,  4,934  tons  intake  by  custom 
smelters,  and  1.997  tons  scrap. 

Included  in  the  domestic  deliveries 
for  August  were  29,606  tons  of  copper 
of  foreign  origin  released  by  the  Met¬ 
als  Reserve  Co.  This  compares  with 
32,463  tons  released  in  the  prior  month. 

The  Institute’s  figures  for  July  and 
August,  in  tons,  compare  as  follows: 
Production:  July  Aug. 

Crude  . (a)82,099  84,977 

Refined  .  86,879  85,426 

Deliveries,  refined  : 

Domestic  customers,  (b)  143,089  117,262 

Export  .  33  . 

Totals  . 143,122  117,262 

Stocks  at  end,  refined....  74,384  72,154 


(a)  Revised, 
elgn  copper. 


(b)  Includes  duty-paid  for- 


►  ZINC — The  domestic  zinc  statistics 
(all  grades)  for  August  and  September, 
according  to  the  American  Zinc  Institute, 
follow: 

Production  of  Prime  Western  and 
other  grades  for  September,  follow: 


Aug. 

Sept, 

stock  at  beginning . 

13.848 

17,969 

Production  . 

75,524 

73,225 

Total  . 

89,372 

91,124 

Production  daily  rate... 

2,436 

2,441 

Shipments : 

Domestic  . 

61,061 

64,673 

Foreign  (drawback  duty ) 

10,342 

7,094 

Total  shipments . 

71,403 

71,767 

Unfilled  orders . 

68.604 

67,079 

Stock  at  end . 

17,969 

19,427 

Produc- 

Con- 

Stocks 

tion 

sumption 

(a) 

Januarv  . . . 

. . .  3,100 

2,900 

14,100 

February  . . 

. . .  2,900 

4,700 

12,100 

March  . . . , 

. .  .  3,500 

4,000 

11,600 

April  . 

,  .  .  3,500 

3,200 

11,700 

May  . 

...  3,600 

3,500 

10,700 

June  . 

. .  .  .  4,000 

3,300 

11,400 

July  . 

_  3,400 

3,200 

11,300 

(a)  Consumers’  and  dealers’  stocks. 


LEAD — ^Statistics  covering  lead  refined 
in  this  country  for  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  in  tons,  according  to  the 
American  Bureau  of  Metal  Statistics, 
follow : 

July  Aug. 

Stock  at  beginning .  24,265  19,172 

Production  : 

From  domestic  ore .  42,048  39,100 

Secondary  and  foreign..  6,941  12,057 

Totals  .  48,989  51,157 

Domestic  shipments  .  54,067  55,005 

Stuck  at  end .  19,17’2  15,330 

Lead  was  placed  under  full  priority 

Oct.  4. 


Prime  Western  .  30,796 

Select  .  1,456 

Brass  Special .  5,570 

Intermediate  .  4,548 

High  Grade .  15,088 

Special  High  Grade .  15,767 

Total  .  73,‘225 


$180,034,000 


6,403,000 

780,000 


12,015,000 

4,285,000 

140,110,000 

708,000 


Purchases  of  Critical  Materials  by  RFC 

The  Metals  Reserve  Co.,  with  the  approval  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corp.,  has  made  the  following  commitments  in  critical  and  strategic  materials 
since  June  28,  1940,  and  up  to  the  close  of  business  on  Sept.  13  this  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jesse  H.  Jones’  recent  report  to  Congress: 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

Delivered  Afioat  On  Order  Amount 

Aluminum : 

Import  .  340,100  $180,034,000 

Antimony  :  _  „„„ 

Import  .  7,014  19,623 

Domestic  .  1,250  1,750  780,000 

Asbestos:  „„„ 

Import  .  197  273  1,090  215,000 

^“import  .  2,500  11,150  101,000 

Cadmium:  loanein 

Import  .  67  .  .  139,000 

^^mport  .  59,579  50,000  298,803 

Domestic  .  108,000  4,-85,000 

‘^Tmport  .  269,246  (a)231,254  140,110,000 

Diamonds :  „„„ 

import’  .  411  3,617  883 

Iridium  (765  oz.)  .  120,000 

^Import  .  88,871  5,203  151,053  31,819,000 

Manganese  ore  : 

Import  .  271,456  30,967  1,034,038  41,766,000 

Domestic  .  7,943  1,79‘2,057  66,804,000 

Mercury  ;  _ 

Import  .  10  40  9,000 

Mica  * 

Import  .  2,757  3,069,000 

Nickel : 

Import  .  11,600  4,749,000 

Quartz  crystals  :  _ 

Import  .  450  3,150,000 

Tin  (refined)  : 

Import  .  39,592  3,150  (b)  143,258  207,500,000 

Tin  ore  i 

Import  .  13,645  1,773  263,127  122,434,000 

"'^ImpoVt' .  2,831  275  65,098  113,169,000 

Domestic  .  2,850  4,165,000 

^‘Domelftfc'^V. .  86,000  13,470,000 

Zinc  ore : 

Import  .  2,112  9,580  187,106  3.843,000 

Brazilian  Materials .  .  . 

Mexican  Materials .  .  . 

Peruvian  Materials .  .  .  (c)  2,000,000 


1,034,038 

1,79‘2,057 


(b)  143,258 
263,127 


Total  amount,  value. 


41,766.000 

66,804,000 

9,000 

3,069,000 

4,749,000 

3,150,000 

207,500,000 

122,434,000 

113,169,000 

4,165,000 

13,470,000 

3,843,000 
(c)3.625,000 
(c)  2.576,000 
(c)  2,000,000 

$969,544,000 


(a)  Includes  195,800  tons  for  which  purchase  contract  is  not  yet  executed. 

(b)  Includes  88,026  tons  for  which  purchase  contract  is  not  yet  executed. 

(c)  Balance  of  estimated  amounts  for  expenditure  in  1941. 
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OF  THE  INDUSTRY 


Where  Cottrell  efficiency  is  not  required, 

MULTICLONES  offer  a  simple  economical 
recovery  means— compact,  fireproof,  no 
moving  parts;  often  fit  into  otherwise  use¬ 
less  space. 

TURBULAIRE  SPRAY  AND  DISPERSION 
DRYERS  instantly  recover  solids  from  solu¬ 
tions,  suspensions  or  colloidal  metallurgical 
slimes  and  turn  wastes  into  usable  products. 
Where  waste  heat  is  available,  a  double  sav¬ 
ing  is  made. 

•  These  three  types  of  tested  equipment  are 
saving  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  the  min¬ 
ing  industry.  (One  plant  alone  saves  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year  in  gold  and  silver. )  Little 
or  big,  there’s  a  size  for  any  capacity,  a  de¬ 
sign  to  give  the  required  efficiency.  Low  op¬ 
erating  cost.  Quick  complete  liquidation  of 
investment.  Easy  installation  and  operation. 


t  All  your  wastes  are  not  on  the  dump  in 
jlain  sight.  Your  most  costly  and  sometimes 
iiost  easily  recoverable  wastes  slosh  down 
he  hill,  go  up  your  stacks  or  float  away  in 


» Most  dust  clouds  have  a  silver  lining  and 
,our  stack  and  crushing  plant  is  no  excep- 
ion.  Metallurgical  slimes  that  can’t  be  fil- 
ered  wash  down  stream  carrying  values. 

I  There  are  remedies  for  turning  all  these 
osses  into  cash  profits  that  will  completely 
)ay  for  the  necessary  equipment  in  a  short 
time,  after  which  everything  is  net  gain. 

COHRELL  ELECTRICAL  PRECIPITATORS 

collect  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  bismuth, 
arsenic,  selenium,  tellurium  and  other  ele¬ 
ments  from  escaping  fume  and  give  you 
rash  values— dollars  in  the  bank  day  after 
Jay,  year  after  year. 


Cottrell  Electrical  Precipitator 
collecting  acid  mist  and  metallic 
values  in  the  mining  industry. 

W’rite  today  for  your  copy.  These  four  bulletins 
cover  the  range  of  dust  collection  and  the  recov- 
ery  of  solids  from  solutions,  suspensions,  slurries 
and  filter  cake.  Check  the  one  in  which  you  are 
interested.  Q  Cottrell  Electrical  Precipitation. 
Q  Multiclone  Dust  Collectors.  Q  Turbulaire 
Spray  Dryers.  Q  Turbulaire  Dispersion  Dryers. 


COMP  AS  Y. 


ADDRESS. 


Midticlone  assembly  cleaning  vented  air  and  recov- 
tdag  values  in  crusher  plant.  Capacity  92,000  c.fjn. 


Turbulaire  Dispersion  Dryer  recovering  solids  from 
metallurgical  dimes.  Recovery  is  instantaneous  and 
continuous. 


] 


Nickel 


S.  Parks 


Staff  Expert 


Staff  Expert 
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CALIFORNIA 

Mill  at  Jenny  Lind 
Mine  Starts  Operations 

Properly  is  under  the  direction  oi  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  oi  Pacific  Mining  Co. — Some  gold 
mines  in  Mariposa  County  being  re¬ 
habilitated 

►  Milling  operations  have  been  started 
at  the  Jenny  Lind  gold  mine,  near 
Hornitos,  Mariposa  County,  following 
completion  of  a  150-ton  flotation  mill 
and  surface  plant.  Daily  production 
averages  100  tons,  with  comprehensive 
development  work  in  progress  on  several 
levels  underground.  The  property  is  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Lind  Mining  Co.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Paciflc  Mining  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco.  About  40  men  are  employed 
under  the  direction  of  P.  R.  Bradley,  Jr., 
who  is  also  in  charge  of  the  company’s 
Pine  Tree  and  Josephine  mines,  in  Mari¬ 
posa  County,  and  the  Harvard  property, 
at  Jamestown,  Tuolumne  County. 

^  Rehabilitation  and  test  work  is  in 
progress  at  a  group  of  gold  properties 
near  Mariposa,  Mariposa  County,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Mt.  Ophir,  Princeton,  Green’s 
Gulch,  Lewis,  Mountain  View,  and  Ortega 
mines,  which  were  optioned  recently  by 
J.  K.  Wadley,  of  Texarkana,  Ark.,  and 
associates.  The  holdings  are  owned  by 
the  Mariposa  Commercial  &  Mining  Co., 
Judge  Edgar  T.  Zook,  president,  and 
Charles,  Greenamayer  is  in  charge  of 
operations  for  the  Wadley  interests. 

^  Operations  have  been  suspended  and 
equipment  is  being  removed  at  the  Pali¬ 
sades  silver  mine,  near  Calistoga,  Napa 
County,  owned  by  J.  H.  Hare  and  Phil 
Cox.  At  times  from  35  to  50  men  were 
employed  at  the  property,  with  mined 
ore  benig  treated  at  a  200-ton  flotation- 
cyanide  mill. 

►  Retimbering  of  underground  workings 
as  a  preliminary  to  development  has 
been  started  at  the  Zaca  mine,  at  Mark- 
leeville,  Alpine  County,  by  E.  T.  Drake 
and  associates  of  Reno,  Nev.,  who  leased 
part  of  the  property  from  H.  B.  Chessher 
who  had  a  lease  and  option  on  the  hold¬ 
ings  from  Zaca  Mining  Co. 

►  Work  to  facilitate  operation  of  four 
hydraulic  monitors  during  the  coming 
season  is  proceeding  satisfactorily  at  the 
property  of  Gibsonville  Mining  Co.,  near 
La  Porte,  Plumas  County.  About  15 
men  are  employed  under  the  direction  of 
M.  B.  Turner,  superintendent,  in  pre¬ 
paring  an  additional  water  supply,  in¬ 
cluding  construction  of  new  ditches. 

^  Dredging  operations  have  been  started 
on  placer  ground  along  Butte  Creek  near 
Chico,  Butte  County,  where  Lancha 
Plana  Gold  Dredging  Co.  reassembled 
the  bucket  line  dredge  formerly  active 
near  lone.  The  leased  dredging  area 
covers  some  600  acres.  Charles  G.  Pat- 
mon  is  president  and  general  manager. 

►  Work  is  to  be  resumed  soon  at  the 
Red  Elephant  quicksilver  mine  in  the 
Knoxville  area  of  Lake  County,  by  the 
Red  Elephant  Mines  Co.,  headed  by 
Nevada  interests.  The  property  is 
equipped  with  a  small  reduction  plant. 


Administrative  Personnel  ior  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 


OPA 

Office  of  Price  Administration 


OEM 

Office  of  Emergency  Management 

SPAS 

Supply,  Priorities,  and 
AUocations  Board 
OPM 

Office  of  Production  Management 


Bureau  of  Clearances 
C.  J.  Weinberg 

P^nction  Purchases 

W.  H.  Harrison  Douglas  C.  MacKeachie 

Sidney  Hillman  Priorities 

Aluminum  A  Ma^.  Donald  M.  Nelson 

Author  A.  Butler,  Chief  Chemicals 

Frank  B.  Cliff,  Asst.  Chief  Dr.  E.  R.  Weidlein,  Chief 


E.  S.  Ferguson,  Priorities  Dr.  Ernest  Reid,  Asst.  Chief  Charles 


Civilian  Supply  Materials 

Leon  Henderson  W.  L.  Batt,  Sr. 
Contract  and  Distribution 
Floyd  Odium 

Iron  and  Steel  Power 

A.  D.  Whiteside,  Chief  Chief  S.  A.  Ktug 
F.  E.  Hackett,  Deputy  Chief 
K.  C.  Allen,  Deputy  Chief 
Holcomb,  r  ■ 


Rubber,  Synthetic  Rub¬ 
ber,  Cork 


Chief 

Dr.  Harry  8.  Rogers 


Fred  W.  Gardner 


Priorities 
Fred  W’.  Gardner 


Rubber  Expert 
W.  L.  Finger 


Syn.  Rubber  Expert 
I^nk  H.  Carman 


William  T.  Meloy 

Gov’t.  Advisory  Com. 
Ind.  Advisory  Com. 
Labor  Advisory  Com. 


Tungsten.  Cobalt  Molyb¬ 
denum,  Vanadium  Ant¬ 
imony  A  Beryllium 

Chief 

Harris  K.  Masters 
Deputy 

Edwin  K.  Jenckes 
Priorities 

Dr.  Wilbur  A.  Nelson 


Cluef 

David  A.  Uebelacker 

Deputy 
Louis  Jordan 

Priorities 
Stephen  Dorsey 

Staff  Expert 
Asst.  Expert 

Gov’t.  Advisory  Com. 
Ind.  Advisory  Com. 
Labor  Advisory  Com. 


Manganese,  Chromite, 
Silicon.  Rutile,  Zircon, 
Columbium,  Tantalum, 
Titanium  A  Alloys 

Chief 

Andrew  Leith 


Dean  F.  Fiasche 


Priorities 
Dr.  W.  Nelson 


Staff  Expert 
T.  C.  Ford 


Copper.  Brass,  Zinc,  Al¬ 
loys,  Cadmium 

Chief 

John  A.  Church 

Deputy 
Geo.  C.  Heikes 

Adm.  Asst. 

Frank  A.  Ayer 

Prioiities 
H.  K.  McCook 

Copper  &  Brass  Experts 
Edgar  H.  Hammond 
John  W’.  Douglas 

Zinc  Expert 
Ernest  V.  Gent 

Cadmium  Expert 
H.  J.  Wolf 

Gov’t.  Advisory  Com. 
Ind.  Advisory  Com. 
Labor  Advisory  Com. 

Mka,  Gypsum,  Graphite, 
Cryolite.  Fluorspar 

Chief 

Howard  Sykes 
Deputy 

Howard  F.  Wierum 

Priorities 
A.  S.  Hewitt 


Tin.  Lead  Ilmenite 

Chief 

Erwin  Vogelsang 
Deputy 

S.  K.  Butterworth 

Priorities 
Dr.  Nelson 
Lead  Expert 

Gov’t  Advisory  Com. 
Ind.  Advisory  Com. 
Labor  Advisory  Com. 


Misc.  Minerals  * 


Chief 

Richard  J.  Lund 


Priorities 
A.  S.  Hewitt 

Diamond  Dies  A  Jewel 
Bearings  Expert 
Alexander  Snayne 

Ind.  Diamonds  A  .Abra¬ 
sive  Expert 

Mercury  A  Platinum  Ex¬ 
pert 


Gov’t  Advisory  Com.  Gov’t  Advisory  Com.  Gov’t  Advisory  Com.  Gov’t  Advisory  Com. 

Ind.  Advisory  Com.  Ind.  Advisory  Com.  Ind.  Advisory  Com.  Ind.  Advisory  Com. 

Labor  Advisory  Com.  Labor  Advisory  Com.  Labor  Advisory  Com.  Labor  Advisory  Com. 

NOTE:  —  All  Industry  Advisory  Committees  tie  back  to  Weinberg  and  all  labor  committees  to  Hillman, 
in  addition  to  working  as  part  of  individual  units. 

*  Asbestos.  Mercury,  Ind.,  Ditunonds,  Quarts,  Platinum,  Radium,  Uranium.  Kyanite,  Abrasives, 
Diamond  Dies,  Jewel  Bearings. 

All  chiefs  of  above  groups  report  to  W.  L.  Batt,  Director  of  Materiab  Division  of  OPM. 


A  bottery  of  ball  mills  at  the  concentrator  of  Nevada  CoruoUdated  Copper  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Hurley,  New  Mexico 


and  has  been  under  development  for  under  lease  by  Russell  J.  Wilson.  Ma- 
many  years  under  different  operators.  chinery  installed  is  that  used  formerly 

at  the  Black  Oak  mine,  in  Garden  Val- 
►  A  milling  plant  has  been  placed  in  ley,  El  Dorado  County,  operated  by  Wil- 
operation  at  the  Feliciana  gold  mine,  son  for  several  years.  William  Bessler 
near  Mariposa,  Mariposa  County,  worked  is  superintendent. 


Opvrating  the 
MOR  2  -  Boom 
Mecklne  !n  a 
Pennsylvania  coal 


N  experimental  and  development  work  for  two  years,  now  per 
fected  and  in  production,  this  Cleveland  rig  for  supporting 
drifters  in  operation  will  save  you  money  by — 

Speeding-up  set-up  and  tearing-down  operations; 

Saving  the  drill  runners  from  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  using  the  ordinary 
column; 

Preventing  the  excessive  wear  and  tear  on  drills  due  to  shifting  set-ups  and 
binding  steels; 

Avoiding  excessive  blocking  due  to  varying  roof  heights; 

Maintaining  accurate  spacing  and  correct  angles  of  drilled  holes,  thus  insuring 
up  to  25%  more  rock  breakage. 

You  can  attach  it  to  one  of  your  own  mine  cars.  Made  with  one,  two,  or  three 
individual  drifter  mountings.  Base  includes  air  and  water  manifolds,  line  oilers,  and 
separate  valves  for  each  drill.  Two  ceiling  jacks  are  used  to  secure  the  rig  in 
rigid  drilling  position.  Bulletin  131  explains  all  about  it. 
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NEVADA 


Manganese  Production 
Started  From  Pilot  Plant 

Metallurgical  DlTision  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
oi  Mines  is  making  manganese  suitable 
for  manuiacture  oi  ierromangonese 

►  Production  of  high  manganese  con¬ 
tent  concentrate  from  the  low  grade  de¬ 
posits  in  the  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  area  was 
rejmrted  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  Secretary  Ickes  on  Sept.  13.  Dr.  R. 
R.  Sayers,  Director  of  the  Bureau,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  first  unit  of  the  com¬ 
prehensive  group  of  pilot  plants  built 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Boulder  City, 
Nev.,  under  a  defense  appropriation,  has 


started  operations.  A  test  run  just  con¬ 
cluded  has  demonstrated  definitely  the 
applicability  of  a  process  developed  in 
the  Bureau  laboratories  for  supplying 
a  portion  of  the  defense  requirements 
of  manganese  from  domestic  sources. 

The  capacity  of  the  Boulder  City  pilot 
mill  is  40  tons  per  day.  The  first  ore 
treated  came  from  a  deposit  in  the  Wash 
mining  district,  near  Las  Vegas,  where 
Bureau  engineers  have  estimated  there 
are  nearly  a  million  tons  of  ore  con¬ 
taining  more  than  10  percent  manganese 
and  that  there  is  more  in  the  adjacent 
Virgin  River  district.  Except  for  a 
small  amount  of  high-grade  material 
mined  during  the  World  War,  this  re¬ 
serve  of  manganese  has  been  un¬ 
developed.  because  until  the  Metallur¬ 
gical  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
started  on  its  present  program  the  ore 
had  resistetl  all  attempts  at  concentrat¬ 
ing  it  to  an  e.xtent  which  would  permit 


its  use  for  the  manufacture  of  fer¬ 
romanganese.  Success  in  the  treatment 
of  the  ore  was  first  attained  when  a 
new'  reagent,  DLT-958,  was  tried.  This 
reagent,  developed  by  a  chemical  com¬ 
pany  as  a  result  of  the  laboratory  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  was 
found  to  float  the  worthless  gangue 
away  from  the  manganese  and  leave  the 
manganese  in  a  form  which,  when 
sintered,  met  every  requirement  for 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  fer¬ 
romanganese. 

The  product  in  the  first  operations 
analyzed,  after  sintering,  52  percent 
manganese,  1  percent  iron,  and  9  percent 
silica.  The  recovery  from  the  ore  was 
slightly  above  70  percent.  It  is  thought 
recovery  may  be  increased  as  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  plant  is  further  perfected. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  the  lead 
and  copper  present  in  concentrates  of 
the  Las  V'egas  ore  can  be  eliminated  by 
a  roasting  treatment.  Complete  data 
on  costs  will  be  determined  as  opera¬ 
tions  continue. 

►  Cinnabar  property  in  the  Relief  dis¬ 
trict  of  Pershing  County,  operated  form¬ 
erly  by  the  Pershing  Quicksilver  Co. 
and  with  production  in  19'29  of  6,000 
flasks,  is  being  reopened  under  direction 
of  L.  R.  Messer,  said  to  represent  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago.  The  property,  equipped  with 
50-ton  Gould  rotary  and  8-hearth  Nlchols- 
Herreshoff  furnaces,  had  been  controlled 
for  some  years  by  the  late  George  Her¬ 
bert  Jones,  head  of  the  Chicago  bank. 
A.  Livingston  of  Lovelock,  Nev.,  is 
resident  agent  for  the  owners. 

►  A  new'  deep  shaft  is  to  be  started  in 
November  on  the  Ruby  Hill  silver-lead- 
gold  mines  of  the  Richmond-Eureka 
Mining  Co.,  two  miles  west  of  Eureka. 
The  properties  are  under  lease  to  the 
Eureka  Corporation,  Ltd.,  reputedly  a 
subsidiary  of  Ventures,  Ltd.  of  Toronto. 
Thayer  Lindsley,  president  of  both  com¬ 
panies,  recently  stated  that  ore  was 
found  in  deep  drilling  and  has  notified 
District  Judge  Edgar  Eather,  of  Eureka, 
resident  agent,  of  plans  to  start  the  new 
shaft.  William  Sharp  is  manager  at 
Eureka. 

►  Because  of  the  continued  flow  of  water 
in  the  vertical  shaft  that  has  been  sunk 
1,000  ft.,  the  Gray  Rock  Mining  Co., 


Sietalturffieal  Diritim,  V.  8.  Buremt  »t  Uiiut,  Salt  Lakt  Citw,  Utah 
Modem  oguipmont  is  omplorsd  in  the  ilototion  unit  oi  tho  Bureau  of  Mines 
pilot  plant  to  recover  mqngonese.  Success  in  the  treatment  oi  the  low-grade 
ore  treated  was  first  attained  when  a  new  reagent,  DLT-9St,  was  tried.  This 
reagent  floats  the  worthless  gangue  away  from  the  manganese  and  leaves 
the  manganese  in  a  form,  which  when  sintered,  meets  requirements  for 
material  for  the  manuiacture  oi  ferromanganese 
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The  story  of  the  development  of  satis¬ 
factory  flotation  reagents  for  benefi- 
ciation  of  sulphide  ores  is  an  interesting 
one.  Years  ago  the  idea  was  advanced 
that  some  reagent  should  be  capable  of 
separating  metal  particles  from  crushed 
ores.  Almost  an  unlimited  list  of  sub¬ 
stances,  including  even  asphalt,  were 
tested  for  this  purjxDse  without  success. 


Brand  Xanthates — each  with  its  owi 
special  recovery  characteristics.  .  . 
Seventeen  years  of  successful  applica 
tion  prove  their  superiority. 

GREAT  WESTERN  DIVISION 
THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

San  Francisco,  Caliiomia,  U.S.A. 

Cablo  Addron:  "CUor" 

Plants:  Pittsburg  and  Soal  Boacb,  Caliiornia 
Now  York  o  Soattlo  o  Los  Angolos 


The  ultimate  was,  however,  finally  at¬ 
tained  when  modem  chemical  science 
developed  Xanthates.  Great  Western 
chemists,  assigned  to  this  problem,  have 


NEW  YORK:  1775  Bioadway;  EL  PASO,  TEXAS:  H.  I.  Baion  Co.l 
MEXICO:  La  Casa  d#l  Minoro,  Uruguay  41,  Mozico,  D.F.;  MONTREAL; 
QUEBEC:  WiUiam  I.  Michaud  Co.,  Ud.;  VANCOUVER,  B.  C.:  Com' 
morcial  Cbomicals  Limitod;  LONDON:  Austin  Hoy  A  Co.,  Ltd.;  SOI 
AFRICA’BULAWATO  and  ITDOLA:  Johnson  A  Flotchor,  Ltd.;  JOHAN< 
NESBURG:  Edword  L.  Batsman  (Pty.)  Ltd.  I 

NOTE:  Tho  now  odition  oi  tho  BEAR  BRAND  Flotation  Indoz,  which 
lists  books,  pomphlots  and  articlos  on  flotation,  is  roady.  Writs  fo^ 
your  froo  copy. 
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reftner  and  the  lead  is  returned  to  the 
lead  blast  furnace. 


►NEVADA 


subsidiary  of  Newniont  Mining  Ct)r|).. 
is  said  to  have  discontinued  all  work 
on  the  fi'ikoro  mine,  at  Jarbidge, 
northern  Elko  County,  and  equipment 
is  l)eing  moved  to  Newniont  jiroperties 
at  (Jrass  Valley,  Calif. 

►  Construction  of  barrai-ks  and  other  ac¬ 
cessory  buildings  has  8tarte<l  at  tlie 
site  of  the  RFC-financetl  ele<‘trolytic 
magnesium  plant  aljout  midway  between 
lloiilder  dam  and  Las  Vegas,  for  w^icb, 
with  calcining  plant  at  the  magnesite 
source  in  northern  Nye  County  and  a 
salt-mining  set-up  near  Mead  X>ake.  the 
federal  loan  agency  has  allocated 
(MIO.OOO.  The  construction  contract  for 
the  main  plant  was  awarded  to  the 
McNeil  Construction  Co.,  of  Ijos  Angeles. 
The  plant  will  be  owned  by  the  Defense 
Plants  Corp.,  and  operated  by  Basic 
Magnesium,  Inc.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Howard  P.  Kells.  Jr.,  president.  To 
transport  some  1,200  tons  of  magnesite 
per  day  from  mine  to  plant,  around 
400  miles,  an  abaudoned  70-mile  gap 
of  the  Tonopah  &  Tidewater  railroad 
ladween  Goldfield  and  Beatty  probably 
will  be  rebuilt  and  the  road  s<iuth  of 
Goldfield  be  operated  by  tbe  I'nion 
Pacific,  with  which  it  connects  at  Cru- 
cero,  Calif.  Magnesite  from  the  same 
de|M>sits  in  the  Mammoth  district  is 
iHMiig  shipped  to  the  Permanente  Corjt. 
plant  at  Los  Altos.  Calif.,  at  around 
SOO  tons  per  day.  R.  O.  Jones  is  in 
charge  of  magnesite  production  for  tbe 
Barium  Products  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Luning. 
,‘<2  miles  from  the  deposits  and  the  rail 
shipping  ]K>int. 

►  The  l.'>0-ton  cyanide  mill  of  the  Black 
Mammoth  Consolidated  Mining  Co.  at 
Silver  Peak.  Esmeralda  County,  was 
deatn)yed  by  fire  late  in  September.  It 
was  built  in  I93t)  to  treat  gold  ore  from 
tbe  Mary  mine  and  for  the  past  year 
had  operated  as  a  custom  mill,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  mine  having  been  leasetl  to  E.  L. 
Cord.  Fred  A.  Vollmar  Jr.  is  president 
and  manager  of  Black  Mammoth  and 
-Arthur  N.  Sweet  is  Cord’s  manager. 

►  An  option  on  the  Tonopah  pro|)©rties 
of  the  Tonopah  Belmont  Development 
Co.  was  said  to  have  been  granted  to 
Richard  C.  King,  of  HollywtKKl,  for  the 
Nevada  Engineering  Co.,  of  Goldfield, 
of  which  King  is  president.  Announced 
plans  include  construction  of  a  200-ttm 
mill  to  treat  Belmont  and  custom  ores; 


also  a  cyanide  leaching  plant  to  handle 
tailing  from  the  long-dismantled  500-ton 
cyanide  mill.  Fred  Steen  is  agent  for 
the  Belmont  company  at  Tonapah. 

►  A  selective-ttotation  mill  designed  to 
treat  550  tons  per  day  of  the  complex 
lead-zinc  sulphide  ore  of  the  Pioche  dis¬ 
trict  l>egan  crushing  ore  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember  at  the  Caselton  mine  of  the 
Combine<l  Metals  Re<luctioii  Co.,  seven 
miles  from  Pioche,  in  Lincoln  County. 
Tbe  mine  force  is  being  increased  to 
around  4.50  men.  E.  H.  Snyder,  Stock- 
ton,  Utah,  is  vice-president  and  manager. 

►  Installation  of  a  125-ton  Nichols- 
Herreshoff  furnace  of  the  unit  type 
has  l)een  completed  by  the  Cordero  Min¬ 
ing  Co.  at  its  cinnabar  property  1.3  miles 
south  of  McDermitt,  in  northern  Huni- 
Imldt  County.  The  furnace  was  fabri¬ 
cated  by  the  Pacific  Foundry  Co.,  of 
San  Francisco.  The  company  is  an 
affiliate  of  Horse  Heaven  Mines,  Inc.,  of 
Oregon,  both  wholly-owned  subsidiaries 
of  the  Sun  Oil  Co.,  and  both  headed  by 
.1.  Edgar  Pew,  president  of  Sun  Oil  Co., 
of  Pennsylvania.  D.  Ford  McCormick 
is  manager  at  McDermitt.  Nev. 


UTAH 


Zinc  Recovered  From 
Smelter  Slag 

International  Smoltinq  &  Roiininq  Co. 
•tarta  operation  of  plant  at  Tooelo — Utah 
Moqnetium  Corporation  to  build  plant  at 
Croacont  Junction 

►  The  International  Smelting  and  Re¬ 
fining  C'o.  has  put  into  operation  its 
new  .I.34U.O0II  lead-slag  treatment  plant 
to  recover  zinc.  Rec-overy  of  the  greater 
part  i>f  the  zinc  now  being  lost  in  the 
smelting  of  lead  ores  will  add  from 
l.llOO.OOl)  to  2.0(IO.0('0  lb.  of  zinc  monthly, 
.A.  B.  Young,  assistant  general  manager 
of  tbe  International  company,  estimates. 
Metallurgy  of  the  process  was  worke<l 
out  at  T<H»ele  15  years  ago  under  patents 
granterl  to  U.  A.  Garretl  and  acquired  by 
International  and  its  associate  com- 
panies.  Air  and  pulverized  coal  is  blown 
through  molten  slag  in  a  furnace  of  tbe 
blast  type.  Tbe  fume  is  conducted  to  a 
baghouse.  Fume  containing  lead  is 
nasswl  thrttugh  a  rotary  kiln  and  caught 
in  a  separate  baghouse.  The  deleaded 
zinc  rei‘oveml  is  ship|)ed  to  an  Eastern 


►  .John  Sanburg,  president,  Utah  Mag¬ 
nesium  Corp.,  announced  late  in  Septem¬ 
ber  that  his  company  had  secured  Gov¬ 
ernment  funds  to  commence  immediate 
••onstruction  of  a  $1,500,000  chemical 
plant  at  Crescent  Junction,  .30  miles 
north  of  Moab,  to  tmiivert  brine  from  a 
.Salt  Lake  Valley  deposit  into  magnesium 
cbbtride.  .The  company  hopes  to  be  ship¬ 
ping  8  to  10  carloads  of  chemical  daily 
within  three  months.  Fay  L,  Wright,  of 
Los  Angeles,  is  consulting  geo^gist  and 
general  manager. 

►  Production  of  ore  thro.u||li  the  newly 
completed  Elton  tunnel  of'-the  National 
Tunnel  &  Mines  Co.  at  Tooele  is  to 
start  about  Nov.  1.  Two  ore  pockets 
have  been  completed.  A  hoist  room  and 
other  facilities  are  being  made  ready 
near  the  intersection  of  the  tunnel  and 
the  Rood  Shaft  of  the  Utah  Apex  mine. 

►  The  American  Metal  Mining  Co.  is 
reopening  the  old  Brandburg  tunnel,  in 
the  South  Fork  of  Big  Cottonwood  can-' 
yon.  Frank  Yancher  is  in  charge  of 
operations. 

►  The  Combined  Metals  Reduction  Com¬ 
pany  is  treating  in  its  Bauer  plant 
25,000  tons  of  complex  zinc-lead  ore 
monthly.  Four  thousand  tons  of  this 
ore  is  coming  from  the  company’s  Calii- 
ment  mine,  Tooele  County,  with  the 
tunnel  portal  at  Bauer. 

►  A  contract  to  deliver  40  tons  of  dead- 
burned  magnesite  to  the  Bremerton, 
Washington,  navy  yards  is  being  filled 
by  the  Silver  Shield  Mining  &  Milling 
Co.,  Harry  S.  Joseph,  manager,  reports. 
The  ore  will  be  mined  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Fish  Springs  property,  in  Juab, 
and  will  probably  be  treated  at  Grants- 
ville. 

►  Tungsten  ore  is  being  developed  by  the 
Little  May  Mining  Co.  at  its  Milford 
Lilly  property,  in  Beaver  County,  reports 
Nicholas  Crawford,  consulting  engineer. 
Sinking  of  pits  and  trenches  is  reported 
to  have  outlined  a  considerable  area  con¬ 
taining  scheelite  assaying  1.5  percent 
tungstic  acid. 

►  New  Park  Mining  Co.  reports  a  net 
profit,  after  depreciation  and  Federal 
income  taxes,  of  $105,507  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1941,  compared  with 
.$92,80.3  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1940.  Ore  sales  totaled  $384,020,  a  $148,- 
000  increase  over  the  first  si.x  months  of 
1940.  Mine-operation  expense  doubled  to 
•$264,020  by  reason  of  increased  develop¬ 
ment  and  installation  of  much  new 
e(|uipment. 

►  Completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  spur  line  extending  9,.300  ft.  from 
Keetley  to  the  portal  of  the  New  Park 
Mining  Co.’s  Mayflower  tunnel  was  cele¬ 
brated,  Sept.  21.  The  new  station  was 
named  Cranmer,  in  honor  of  W.  H.  H. 
Cranmer,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  New  Park  Mining  Co.,  who  has 
taken  the  lead  in  developing  this  newly 
productive  area  in  the  East  Park  City 
district. 

►  For  the  .second  time  in  the  last  18 
months,  tbe  Utah  Supreme  Court  ruletl 
that  the  holder  of  a  mine  lease  has 
the  status  of  an  employee  and  therefore 
is  subject  to  the  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  act. 
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Mo  welded  shovel 

<iMi9n  and  construcHon'h  ^°«'>west 
has  ever  failed, 


OIL 


lias  contracted  to  deliver  oUO.UOO  tons 
or  more  from  its  group  of  mines  into 
the  bins  of  the  mill  for  treatment  at  a 
llat  price  of  $2.25  a  ton.  The  new  mill 
will  be  known  as  the  Rosebud  mill,  and 
will  be  similar  in  design  to  the  Cameron 
mill,  which  has  been  very  successful. 
Kdward  L.  Sweeney,  of  Denver,  has  a 
crew  of  men  on  construction,  which  is 
being  sponsored  by  E.  E.  Rockfleld,  of 
the  Rockfleld  Equipment  Co.,  who  states 
that  the  mill  will  be  increased  to  200 
tons’  capacity  as  soon  as  necessary. 

►  Earl  F.  t'rowl,  president  and  general 
manager  of  San  Juan  Gold  King  Mines. 
Inc.,  was  in  .Silverton  recently  to  inspect 
the  Gold  King  mine  properties  at  Gald- 
stone.  He  plans  development  work  in 
the  Gold  King  and  Gold  King  Extension 
vein  systems  from  the  American  tunnel. 

►  The  Treasure  Mountain  Gold  Mining 
Co.  has  started  erection  of  the  new  mill 
in  Picayune  Gulch,  Silverton,  and 
several  truck  loads  of  mining  and  mill¬ 
ing  machinery  have  lieen  received  and 
the  various  units  are  being  installed,  so 
that  the  mill  will  soon  he  in  operation. 


COLORADO 

Portland  Mine  Tapped 
By  Drill  Hole 

Several  additional  bores  speed  dewatering 
of  mine  through  Carlton  Tunnel — Zinc  be-^ 
ing  recovered  from  old  slog  dump  near 
Durango 

►  A  2-in.  hole  drilled  upwards  from  the 
Carlton  tunnel  towards  the  Portland 
mine  entered  the  lowest  part  of  the 
mine,  and  water  at  the  rate  of  1.200 
g.  p.  m.  rushed  from  the  hole.  Other 
holes  have  been  drilled  to  increase  the 
flow  so  as  to  dewater  the  Portland  mine, 
^nrgsys  located  this  distaifce  from  the 
crosscut,  and  it  proved  to  be  exactly 
18J>  ft.  After  complete  drainage  of  the 
Portland  this  section  will  be  opened  for 
the  purpose  of  ventilation,  to  be  fol- 

^  lowed  by  development. 

“►Ed.  Rossiter  and  Henry  Pryor  have 
leased  the  dumps  of  the  dismantled 
A.  S.  &  R.  company  smelter  at  Durango. 
During  the  half  century  the  smelter 
was  operated  the  zinc  contents  of  ores 
treated  was  not  saved ;  with  the  slag  it 
went  onto  the  dumps,  .\8says  show  that 
there  is  a  considerable  tonnage  of  the 
dump  that  averages  from  10  to  27 
percent  zinc.  The  lessees  are  shipping 
the  recovered  ore  to  zinc  smelters. 

►  The  Stratton  Cripple  Creek  Mining 
&  Development  Co.  shipped  18,84,5  dry 
tons  of  ore  to  the  Golden  Cycle  mill 
during  the  first  half  of  1941.  The 
average  value  of  ore  shipped  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $15  per  ton.  Longfellow  mine, 
one  of  the  properties,  is  shipping  $20 
ore  from  a  streak  15  ft.  wide.  The 
Proper  mine  is  the  largest  shipper  of 
the  group,  but  the  Longfellow,  Logan, 
and  Favorite  are  shipping  the  higher- 
grade  ore.  J.  0.  B.  Keener  is  general 
superintendent  in  charge  of  operations. 

►  Negotiations  have  been  conijileted 
whereby  Erland  F.  Fish,  of  New  York, 
baa  purchased  the  dredge  boat,  the 
ground  ahead  of  the  boat,  and  a  jxirtion 
of  the  Tonopah  shops  from  the  U.  S. 
liankrupt  court,  of  the  Royal  Tiger 


mines  and  the  Tiger  Placers  companies, 
at  Breckenridge.  This  opens  the  way 
for  the  sale  of  the  remainder  of  the 
projiertj'. 

►  The  people  of  Colorado  and  especially 
those  of  Lake  County  have  been  anxious 
to  learn  the  facts  concerning  the  Climax 
Molybdenum  Co.  tax  settlement  with 
Lake  County.  The  settlement  was  made 

i  with  full  knowletlge  and  approval  of 
e^'ery  tax-levying  and  -collecting  depart- 
fnent  in  the  State  through  whose  hands 
the  matter  had  to  pass.  The  1989  tax 
assessment  was  $10,276,745  and  this 
amount  was  reduced  to  $12,339,282  by 
agreement.  The  items  were  considered 
.separately  and  the  assessment  of  (i^)Ut 
and  concentrates  were  changed  license 
of  the  question  on  value.  The  coifnty’s 
assessment  on  the  corrected  assessed 
valuation  was  16.3  mills  and  amounted 
to  $201,130.30;  added  to  this  was  the 
State  mining  tax  of  one  mill,  or  $11,- 
369.70,  or  a  total  of  $212,500.  The 
production  assessment  was  settled  on  a 
basis  of  4.344,734  tons,  at  .$2.37,  instead 
of  .$2.90,  a  ton.  The  1940  tax  settlement 
was  based  on  abatement  procedure.  This 
was  necessary  due  to  the  fact  that  Lake 
County  claimed  full  assessment  on  the 
Climax  water  system,  whereas  77  percent 
of  it  is  in  Summit.  4  percent  in  Eagle, 
and  19  percent  in  Lake  County.  There 
was  also  the  matter  of  about  $2,000,000 
worth  of  concentrates  that  were  stored 
in  Summit  County  April  1,  1940,  when 
assessed,  although  the  concentrates  had 
been  in  Lake  County  for  some  time 
previous.  The  valuation  was  thus 
brought  to  $11,160,674  and  on  settle¬ 
ment  made  on  this  basis,  giving  Lake 
County  $104,352,  and  the  State  mining 
fund  tax  was  $12,333. 

►  A  new  custom  mill  in  Clear  Creek 
County  is  now  under  construction  by 
R.  G.  Millikin  and  a  group  of  Easterners, 
on  the  old  Town  property,  in  Russell 
Gulch.  The  foundation  calls  for  a 
75-to  100-ton  mill,  which  is  expected  to 
be  ready  for  operation  early  in  October 
under  the  direction  of  Alfred  Tellam. 

►  A  millsite,  convenient  for  the  han¬ 
dling  of  ores  from  the  .several  mines  of 
the  Gold  Empire.  Inc.,  has  been  exca¬ 
vated,  and  construction  is  under  way. 
The  Gold  Empire  Co.  reports  that  it 


ARIZONA 


Alunite  Deposits 
Being  Investigated 


Arvo*  near  Quartsita  attract  attention — 
Negotiations  under  way  by  government 
and  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.  leading  to  dou¬ 
bling  copper  output  at  Morenci 

►  Two  large  deposits  of  alunite  are 
being  examined  by  Kalunite,  Inc.  These 
properties  are  in  the  Sugarloaf  Butte 
district.  Final  plans  of  Hhe  plants 
Kalunite.  Inc.,  will  erect  ar®  not  yet 
approved,  but  Frank  Eichelberger,  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  president  of  the  Kalu¬ 
nite  company,  has  developed  new  proces¬ 
ses  for  the  treatment  of  the  alunite  and 
the  plans  are  now  before  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  The  company  plans 
the  production  of  60.000,000  lb.  of 
aluminum  yearly. 

►  Seeking  to  obtain  additional  supplies 
of  copper  for  the  national  defense  pro¬ 
gram,  government  officials  and  the  Phelps 
Dodge  Corp.  are  wmducting  negotiations 
leading  to  a  duplication  of  copper  output 
now  established  at  the  new  Phelps  Dodge 
Morenci  unit.  Production  is  expected  to 
start  at  Morenci  before  the  end  of  this 
year,  with  annual  capacity  output  of 
cojiper  estimated  at  60,000  tons.  .Jesse 
H.  Jones.  Federal  Loan  Administrator, 
announced  on  Oct.  1  that  $28,000,000 
had  been  set  for  the  construction  of 
necessary  plants  and  facilities  for  an 
additional  60,000  tons  of  copper  to  be 
produced  at  the  Morenci  unit.  The 
proposed  plant  would  be  leased  to  Phelps 
Dodge  by  the  Defense  Plant  Corp.’s  a 
subsidiary  of  RFC.  One  of  the  problems 
involved  in  the  projmsed  undertaking 
would  be  to  provide  an  additional  water 
supply  for  ore  treatment. 

►  The  Ord  mercury  mine,  on  Slate 
Creek,  in  the  Tonto  Basin  country,  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  Cord  interests 
and  development  work  is  going  on  under 
the  direction  of  A.  N.  Sweet,  president 
and  general  manager  of  those  interests. 
The  mine  has  been  working  since  early 
in  1940  and  has  produced  780  flasks  of 


Old  Glory  fllos  proudly  at  tho  Ajax  miao,  Cripplo  Crook,  Colo.,  whoro  500  H. 
oi  ohalt  siakiBg  is  undor  way  to  eonnoct  with  tho  Carlton  tuaaol.  Thia  mino 
was  dowotorod  in  ton  days  whan  tho  Ccalton  ttinnol  struck  a  haovy  ilow  oi 
wotor  in  tho  Ifowmarkot  fault 
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"CBOWD  MOTOB"  at  “X”  on  slag  shovel  near  Chicago,  armature  was  Fiberglas  insulated.  No  trouble  sinc-e. 
Ill.,  provides  forward  thrust  to  bucket.  Broke  down  thanks  to  Fil)ergias’s  superior  resistance  to  frequent 
often  under  strains  of  today’s  high  prt>du<'tion,  until  overloails  and  ex«'essive  temperature  rises. 


What  are  yoa  doing  abont  motor  breakdowns? 


Wrrn  INDUSTRY  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  from  one  8-hoiir  shift  to 
hco  or  three,  normal  life  of  electrical 
equipment  is  being  ciit  one  third  to 
two  thirds. 

Breakdowns  are  becoming  more 
frequent  .  .  .  more  costly  in  lost  pro¬ 
duction.  New  motors  are  becoming 
increasingly  hard  to  get.  What  are 
you  doing  about  this  situation  in 
your  |>lant? 

One  solution  of  this  problem  is  to 
repair  your  present  equipment — 
motors,  generators,  transformers — 
with  Fiberglas  Electrical  Insulation. 

IV hat  adrantagee  does  this  modern 
insulation  give  youY 

First,  you  decrease  the  chance  of 
insulation  failures  caused  by  exces¬ 
sive  loads  from  production  speed-ups. 


Why.’  Becau.se  Fil)erglas  has  a  con¬ 
siderably  greater  margin  of  .safety 
than  cotton  and  a  demon.strate<l 
longer  life  under  high  temperatures 
than  even  asbestos.  This  tneans  that 
your  present  equi|)ment  can  better 
withstand  exce.s.sive  loads  for  abnor¬ 
mal  perioils  of  time  without  insula¬ 
tion  failure.  '' 

Second,  you  may  safely  increa.se 
the  horsepower  output  of  your  Class 
A  insulated  equipment.  This  po.ssi- 
bility  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
use  of  Fiberglas  Electrical  Insulation 
instead  of  cotton  permits  operation 
at  higher  tem|>erature.s. 

What's  more,  rewinding  old  equip¬ 
ment  with  F'iberglas  often  solves  the 
problem  of  a  possible  long  wait  for 
new  equipment — which  may  be  very 


difficult  to  get  in  these  times.  So  w’hy 
not  specify  F'iberglas  insulation  to 
your  electrical  repair  shop?  If  you 
can  get  new  motors  or  generators 
promptly,  your  manufacturer  can 
supply  them  with  Fibeq^las^  insula¬ 
tion,  on  your  order. 

H  H 

Write  for  further  information  to 
()wens-(  'orningFiberglasCorporation , 
Toledo,  Ohio.  In  Canada,  Fiberglas 
('anada.  Ltd.,  Oshawa,  Ontario. 

•T,  U.  U.S.  PmU  Off. 
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TYPES  OF 
HARDINGE 
CLASSIFIERS 


COUNTERCURRENT 

Excellent  for  closed  circuiUnq  with  mill. 
Only  one  moving  part.  Produces  a  clean 
sand  and  the  overflow  is  free  of  oversixe. 


HYDRO^CLASSinER 

Used  to  produce  on  extremely  fine  product 
or  large  capacity  of  average  size  product. 


AIR  CLASSIFIER 

Used  with  dry  grinding  Ball  and  Pebble 
Mills  to  produce  fine  products  when  ac¬ 
curate  control  of  fineness  is  required. 


HARDINGE 

COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 

YORK.  PA..  Mtin  Offic*  t  Werl$ 
NEW  YORK.  122  £••!  42nd  StrnnI 
CHICAGO.  20S  W.  Wncknr  Driv* 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  SOI  Heonrd  S«. 
TORONTO.  200  tny  Street 


^'ARIZONA 


(jiiicksilver.  The  25-t«n  furnace  has  been 
ill  constant  ojieration.  L.  E.  Foster, 
who  lias  lieeii  manager  and  consulting 
engineer  for  the  Ranney  interests  in 
]irevions  operations,  will  continue  under 
the  new  ri'ginie. 

►  Xins  iiiaiiganese  claims  known  as  the 
Dougji  Boy  jiroperties,  near  Globe,  will 
go  iiTto  priKluetion  as  soon  as  a  road 
now  under  construction  is  completed. 
.4ntoii  Trojanovich,  of  Glolie,  is  owner  of 
the  pro|)erty. 

►  The  Allison  mine,  in  the  BalsKiuivari 
district,  ojierated  by  the  Gold  Bar  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  has  workt“d  out  a  new  flowsheet 
fur  its  50-tun  milling  plant,  using 
cyanidatiun  and  flotation.  The  values 
in  gold  and  silver  are  said  to  run  $14.50 
to  $15  i»er  ton.  This  average  value  has 
Iteeii  maintained  in  shipments  made  since 
last  December.  L.  M.  Vreeland,  National 
Bank  Building,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  is  manager 
and  R.  M.  Gammell  is  general  superin¬ 
tendent.  A  crew  of  15  men  is  employed. 

►  The  tunnels  at  the  jiroperties  of  the 
Universal  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.  in 
the  Dripping  Springs  district,  30  miles 
southwest  of  Globe,  are  being  rehabili¬ 
tated  by  a  crew  of  seven  men.  Frank 
M.  PfMil,  Superior,  Ariz.,  is  president  of 
the  itunpaiiy. 

►  The  Pachan  scheelite  j»ro])erties,  near 
the  head  of  San  Domingo  wash,  near 
Morristown,  are  being  developed  by  a 
crew  of  five  men  under  the  direction  of 
G.  C.  Rhodehamel,  of  Morristown.  A 
small  tonnage  of  hand-sorted  ore  is 
going  to  market  regularly. 

►  Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  R.  S.  Reynolds, 
president,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  is  making 
an  e.xamination  of  the  Ropp  alunite 
claims  near  Quartzsite.  Tlie  alunite 
property  is  situated  near  Sugar  Loaf 
Mountain. 

►  Work  on  the  jiroperty  of  Ari-Butte 
Operating  Co.,  at  Sombrero,  has  gone  to 
a  three-shift  basis.  The  company  is 
rejKirtod  to  have  24,000  tons  of  ore  ready 
for  milling.  A  50-ton  flotation  mill  has 
been  reconditioned  and  put  into  pro¬ 
duction  treating  ore  containing  copper, 
lead,  silver,  and  gold.  O.  W.  Blevins, 
of  Sombrero  Butte,  is  president  of  the 
company. 

►  The  Vivian  mill,  at  Oatman,  has  been 
stepped  up  to  60  tons  per  day.  Recent 
discoveries  of  good  gold  ore  liave  en- 
cuurageil  plans  to  increase  mill  capacity 
to  105  tons  daily.  Custom  ores  are  also 
to  be  accepted  at  the  mill  for  treatment. 
A.  E.  Taitem  is  general  manager  and 
W.  F.  Ames  superintendent.  Both  are 
of  Oatman.  A.  F.  Kern,  110  Sutter  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  is  president  of  the 
Vivian  Mining  Co.,  Inc. 

►  The  Ayers-zona  Gold  Mining  Co.  is 
operating  the  Ayers  lode  properties  in 
the  Laguna  district  on  the  Arizona  side 
of  the  Colorado  River  near  Yuma.  The 
company  was  recently  reincorporateil 
with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000.  James 
Syers,  Andrew  Kopulas,  and  W.  E. 
McCaw,  all  of  Yuma,  are  the  incor¬ 
porators. 

►  The  75-ton  flotation  jdant  recently 


started  on  the  COD  iiiineH,  12  miles 
north  of  Kingman,  in  the  Cerbat 
Mountains,  is  treating  dump  ores  and  is 
reiKirted  making  good  recoveries.  An 
old  shaft  is  being  opened  and  retimbered, 
and  the  upper  workings  of  the  mine 
will  soon  be  opened  to  reach  old 
reserves  of  good  milling  ore.  M.  B. 
Dudley,  of  Kingman,  was  the  former 
owner  of  this  property  and  recently 
turned  it  to  R.  P.  Davis,  of  2356  Holly- 
ridge  Drive,  Hollywood,  Calif.  Davis 
is  the  ]irinci|>al  owner  of  the  Alvarado 
mine,  near  Congress  Junction. 

►  Harry  and  l.,awrence  DeZee  are  operat¬ 
ing  the  Del  Pasco  mine  under  lease. 
The  mine  is  situated  live  miles  northeast 
of  Crown  King.  They  are  shipping  a 
carload  of  high-grade  gold  ore  every 
month. 

IDAHO 

Rock  Bursts  at  Sunshine 
Mine  Being  Studied 

PrelimiiKiry  invastiqation  undartokan  by 
Buraau  oi  Minas — Garnal  production  from 
groval  daposit  naar  Farnwood  to  ba  in- 
craasad  by  araction  oi  50-ton  plant 

►  Causes  of  rock-burst  explosions  at  the 
Sunshine  mine  are  being  studied  by 
Dr.  Leonard  Obert,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines,  and  Dr.  P.  J.  Shenon,  who, 
with  R.  H.  McConnell,  made  a  geological 
study  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  district  silver 
lielt  in  1939.  Dr.  Olbert  is  engaged  in 
making  similar  studies  in  the  deep  cop¬ 
per  mines  of  Michigan  and  is  at  present 
making  only  a  preliminary  study  of 
conditions  at  the  Sunshine.  The  electro; 
acoustic  metho<l  being  employed  in  the 
Michigan  mines  attempts  to  predict  at 
what  jKiints  underground  rock  bursts 
may  occur  and  is  meeting  with  con¬ 
siderable  success,  according  to  Sunshine 
ofScials,  who  hope  that  the  same  methods 
applied  to  Sunshine  may  obtain  the 
desired  results. 

►  The  Garnet  Mines  company  has  started 
a  new  industry  in  Idaho — that  of  mining 
commercial  garnets  from  a  gravel  de- 
posit  in  Latah  and  Benewah  counties, 
near  the  town  of  Fernwood.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  made  up  of  Spokane  and  Seattle 
men,  who  are  erecting  a  50-ton  milling 
plant  designed  by  R.  S.  Handy,  mill 
superintendent  for  the  Bunker  Hill  & 
Sullivan  company.  The  mill  is  a  wash¬ 
ing  plant  design^  to  clean  and  separate 
the  garnets  from  the  sand.  The  cleaned 
garnets  are  to  be  sacked  and  shipped 
to  Seattle,  where  they  bring  from  $30 
to  $60  a  ton,  officials  of  the  company 
state.  They  are  used  for  abrasive  pur¬ 
poses  in  industry. 

►  John  Mullen,  who  owns  the  Moose 
Creek  placer  property  near  Salmon,  re¬ 
ports  that  he  has  made  a  deal  with  a 
Salt  Lake  company  to  install  a  dry  land 
dredge  on  his  property  and  that  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  get  the  equipment 
set  up  and  in  operation  this  fall. 

►  Idaho  is  now  producing  and  shipping 
.50  tons  of  tungsten  ore  concentrates 
per  day,  according  to  Arthur  Campbell, 
state  mine  inspector,  who  has  just  re¬ 
turned  to  Boise  from  an  inspection  trip 
in  the  Yellow  Pine  district  of  south 
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DIAMOND 
CORE  BITS 
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Diamonds  lose  certain  i m 


poftant  cutting  qualities 


each  time  they  are  heated 


therefore  diamonds 


permanently  mounted  in 


one  processing  or  heat¬ 
ing  operation  retain  their  hardness  longer.  The  Carboloy  process  of 
mounting  diamonds  reduces  the  heat  element  to  a  minimum  and  keeps 
the  diamonds  in  a  neutral  hydrogen  atmosphere  during  the  processing. 
Because  these  diamonds  are  permanently  embedded  in  a  special 
Girboloy  matrix — a  hard,  abrasion  resistant  material — you  get  almost 
complete  utilization  of  the  diamond  content  and  eliminate  all  reproces¬ 
sing  and  resetting.  The  diamonds  are  not  only  on  the  surface  but 
throughout  the  entire  matrix — providing  a  new  series  of  cutting  surfaces 
during  an  unusually  long  period  of  life. 

Practically  continuous  operation  is  assured  with  these  bits  with  only 
an  occasional  pause  for  a  simple  5  minute  resharpening  operation 
done  on  the  job. 

If  desired,  during  the  initial  trial  period  Carboloy  Company,  or  its 
agents,  will  resharpen  the  bits  free  of  charge. 
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CARBOLOY 


AMOHO 


CORE 
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central  Idaho.  At  Stibnite,  a  few  miles 
above  Yellow  Pine,  a  new  tungsten  mine 
has  started  operations,  with  180  men 
employed.  The  eompaiiy  has  recently 
eonstrueted  a  concentrating  mill  at  the 
property  and  is  now.  producing  a  high- 
grade  concentrate  product  which  is 
being  shipiaal  daily  by  truck  to  the  rail¬ 
head  at  Cascade. 

►  The  Mineral  Mountain  crosscut  re¬ 
cently  started  by  the  Polaris  Mining  Co. 
from  the  2,300  level  has  been  advanced 
a  distance  of  110  ft.  into  Chester  ground. 
The  crosscut  will  cross  the  Polaris  fault 
000  ft.  from  the  starting  point  and  the 
next  500  ft.  wilt  be  through  C'hester 
ground.  It  will  take  1,100  ft.  of  work 
to  reach  the  Mineral  Mountain  property. 

►  Farmers  along  the  Boise  River  in 
Idaho  are  vigorously  protesting  against 
gold-dredging  operations  along  the  river, 
especially  between  Diversion  dam  and 
the  mouth  of  Moore’s  Creek.  Following 
the  report  of  a  committee  investigating 
the  application  of  the  Nampa  Gold  Dredg¬ 
ing  Co.,  the  farmers  adopted  a  resolution 
against  permitting  the  lease  to  the  gold¬ 
dredging  company. 

►  Work  is  progressing  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  (tO-ton  mill  at  the  Grimes- 
Payettc  Mining  Co.  mine  above  Pioneer- 
ville,  in  the  Idaho  City  district.  The 
present  mine  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Grimes-IIomestake  and  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  under  Shuman’s  management  to 
include  a  total  of  56  claims.  He  recently 
completed  a  sawmill  to  furnish  lumber  | 
and  timbers  for  the  mine  and  mill.  The  i 
Coon  Dog  mine  will  be  opened  soon,  ! 
Shuman  stated,  and  a  new  tunnel  will  be  I 
driven  there.  There  is  a  big  deposit  of  | 
g«sKl  mill  ore  containing  lead,  zinc.  | 
<‘opper,  silver,  and  gold. 

►  The  Daynu-k  Mining  Co.  has  started  ^ 

production  from  its  new  200-ton  mill, 
which  has  just  been  completed  at  the 
mine  in  Nine  Mile  Canyon.  It  is  iinder- 
sto<Kl  that  the  mine  has  sufficient  ore 
btockeil  out  to  keej)  the  ju'esent  plant 
at  capacity  operations  for  several  years.  ; 
The  companv  has  a  dividend  record  up  ! 
to  date  of  .$271,438.  ' 

►  Commercial  bodies  of  scheelite  tiing-  i 
sten  ore  have  been  found  in  the  old  | 
Grunter  mine,  at  tthoup,  Lemhi  County,  j 
according  to  Lawrence  L.  McLean,  i 
manager  of  the  property.  The  tungsten  i 
deposit  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  ! 
in  the  footwall  of  the  gold  vein,  and  j 
recent  development  indicates  there  is  a  ! 
considerable  quantity  of  it.  The  gold  i 
vein  was  previously  under  development. 

►  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. 
has  completed  a  deal  with  the  Aurora 
Mining  Co.,  according  to  Henry  H.  Clerf. 
president  of  Aurora,  whereby  the  A.  S, 

&  R.  proposes  to  develop  the  Aurora  ; 
property  under  a  lease  agreement  similar  ^ 
to  the  agreement  under  which  the  i 
smelting  company  is  now  operating  the  i 
Jack  Waite  property.  The  Aurora  I 
property  is  on  Deer  Creek  in  the  Beaver 
Creek  section  of  the  Coeur  d’Alenes, 
north  of  Wallace.  The  Aurora  com¬ 
pany  has  driven  a  3,000  ft.  tunnel  on 
the  property  and  is  reported  to  have 
opened  a  promising  mineralized  shear 
aone  in  which  several  oreshoots  have 
appeared.  It  is  this  zone  that  the  leas¬ 
ing  company  proposes  to  prospect  on  the 
deeper  horizons  with  diamond-drill  work. 
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O  MAGNETIC 

SEPARATORS  •  DRUMS  •  ROLLS 
CLUTCHES  •  BRAKES  •  MAGNETS 

WILL  HELP  GIVE  YOU 
MORE  PROnTAILE  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  lY  MEANS  OF 
lETTER  ENGINEERED 
MAGNETIC  PRODUCTS 

ST  EARNS 
Magnetic 
Pulleys, 
improved,  air¬ 
cooled,  power¬ 
ful — for  protection,  purification 
or  concentration — ^wide  range 
of  sizes  or  complete  separator 
imits.  Bulletin  301. 


STEARNS  Typa 
"K"  High  Intensity 
Magnetic  Sepata 

a.  tors  lor  high  con  - 
&  centration  oi  ores, 
■  separating  highly 
■  reluctant  material  — 
■  can  be  designed  in 

_ *  multiple  magnetic 

zones  to  suit  type 
oi  separation  and  capacity.  Bulletin 
700. 


STEARNS  automatic 
drum-type  fully  en¬ 
closed  magnetic  sep¬ 
arator.  fast,  positiTO 
protection  against 
tramp  iron  in  grind¬ 
ers,  crushers  and 
pulverizers.  Bulle¬ 
tin  93-B, 


WFor  separating 
liquids  or  ma¬ 
terial  in  solu¬ 
tion  containing 
impurities  this 
Stearns  Type 
"QS"  Automa¬ 
tic  Magnetic  Filter  will  reduce 
your  rejects.  Ceramic  folder. 

STEARNS  Sus- 
pended  mognets, 
circular,  rectan¬ 
gular  and  other 
shapes  and  all 
sizes.  Our  Bulle¬ 
tin  25-B  describes 
fuUy. 

We  will  be  glad  to  test  your 
material.  25  to  SO  lbs.  prepaid 
for  analysis  and  recommendation. 


STEARNS  MAGNETIC 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

&24  S.  28th  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Mining  Congress  Meets  in  San  Francisco 

Eighth  annual  session  of  Western  Division  attracts  more  than 
2,000  operators  and  manufacturers 


R.\LLY1X1J  to  the  general  theme  of 
“Metals  for  Defense,”  the  Western 
Division  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress  met  in  eighth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  San  Francisco,  Monday  to  Thurs¬ 
day  inclusive.  Sept.  29  to  Oct.  2. 
More  than  2,000  were  in  attendance: 
1,000  operators  and  540  representatives 
of  manufacturers.  Economic  problems 
in  providing  metals  for  national  defense 
marked  most  of  the  sessions.  But  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  seitarate  meet¬ 
ings  were  lield  for  the  discussion  of 
te<-hnical  matters  in  mining  and  milling. 
On  the  wliole,  the  meeting  was  unusually 
well  attended  and  was  considered  the 
l)est  in  iwent  years. 

Aline  safety  and  lalsir  relations  in 
I  the  present  emergency  were  ably  |»re- 
sented  in  the  o|>ening  session,  .lames 
K.  Richardson,  safety  director.  Climax 
MolylHlcnnni  Co.,  cmpliasizcd  the  addi- 
I  tional  hazards  encountered  with  new 
employees  and  increased  produetioii.  and 
the  m>eessity  for  closer  attention  by 
management  to  safety  measures.  Lost 
time  means  lost  ]irodiietion  that  can  ill 
he  :itTorded.  Albert  W.  llawkcs,  ]>resi- 
I  dent  of  tln‘  Chamlier  of  Commerce  of 
the  I'liited  States,  gave  an  inspiring 
address  on  labor  relations,  stressing  tlie 
mutuality  of  interest  of  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  and  the  ms-essity  of  observing 
tli'it  mutuality  in  laiior  legislation. 

The  ]>resent  status  and  outha^k  for 
various  ores  and  metals  and  their  ]>ait 
in  the  defense  program  were  discussed 
in  one  session.  No  new  striking  facts 
were  brought  out.  lint  all  of  the  impels 
revealed  the  primary  importanee  of  the 
mining  industry  and  its  priHinets.  Cop¬ 
per  was  reviewed  by  W.  S.  Hoyd.  vice 
president.  Nevada  Consolidated  Cojiper 
Corp. ;  z.ine  by  W.  C.  Woolf,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Electrolytic  Zinc  Plant  of 
the  Sullivan  Mining  Co.;  and  lead  by 
F.  E.  Worraser,  secretary  of  the  Ijcad 
Industries  Association.  Patrick  Butler, 
xice  president,  Butler  Bros.,  discussed 
the  rei'ord  ]»rodnetion  of  iron  ore.  Gold 
was  reviewed  by  F.  W.  Nobs,  vice, presi¬ 
dent.  Empire  Star  Alines  Co.,  ],td.; 
inereiiry  by  Gordon  1.  Gould,  molylale- 
nnm  bv  .1.  E.  Wilson,  antimony  by  R. 
(i.  Hall,  and  potasb  and  borax  by  R.  W. 
Mnmford,  .\merieaii  Potash  &  Chemical 
Co. 

Strategic  Minerals 

I'niisiial  interest  attached  to  the  ses¬ 
sion  on  strategic  minerals,  in  which  the 
wliole  subjei't  of  Western  power  produc- 
[  tion  and  mineral  development  was 
I  opeiusl  up.  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee 
I  iHiwer  oll'er  great  attraction  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  metals  like  aluminum  and 
I  magnesium,  which  require  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  of  cheap  jiower.  H.  A.  Doerner 
i  outlined  the  various  methods  for  jiro- 
diicing  magnesium  from  brines  and  mag¬ 
nesite. -with  jiarticnlar  reference  to  the 
Biiivaii  of  Mines  '' develu]>ment  of  a 
prtK-ess  based  on  magnesite.  Aluminum 
production  from  Western  alunite  was 
diseiissml  by  Frank  Eicliellmrger.  presi¬ 


dent  of  Kalunite,  Inc.  'I'he  manganese 
situation  was  reviewed  by  Frederick 
Laist,  and  the  status  of  tungsten,  chro¬ 
mium  and  vanadium  was  covered  by 
,1.  R.  V'an  Fleet. 

Several  sessions  were  devoted  to  gov 
ernmental  |K>licies  aiTecting  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  metals  and  minerals,  and 
representatives  of  Washington  agencies 
were  on  hand  to  answer  innumerable 
questions  relating  to  price  control,  pri¬ 
orities,  and  taxation,  .lohii  E.  Hamm, 
deputy  administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Price  .Administration,  reviewed  the  price 
|s>lieies  of  the  Government  which  are 
of  vital  interest  to  the  mining  industry. 
Thus  far  more  than  one-third  of  all  the 
price  schedules  issued  by  OPA  relate 
to  metals  and  minerals.  The  subject 
of  priorities  on  mining  equipment  drew 
an  exceptionally  large  audience  to  hear 
Dr.  Shaw  Livermore  explain  the  rela 
lively  favorable  iKisition  enjoyed  by  the 
mining  industry  with  respect  to  pri 
orities  on  new  equipment  and  parts  for 
repair  and  maintenance.  Charles  B. 
Henderson,  chairman  of  the  RF(!.  ex¬ 
plained  the  relation  of  that  agency  to 
defense  metals. 

Taxation 

III  a  session  devoted  to  tii.xutioii  and 
its  etfei't  on  the  mining  industry,  l,<)uis 
S.  Cates,  jiresident,  Phelps  Dodge  t’orp.. 
pointed  out  the  inequities  in  tlie  present 
revenue  bill,  and  emphasized  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  relief  if  grave  injustice  is  to 
be  axoided.  The  Excess  Profits  Tax  was 
reviewed  by  E.  C.  Alvord,  who  ])re- 
seiited  some  fresh  but  rather  discour¬ 
aging  aspects  of  Washington’s  jrolicy 
on  this  subject.  D.  A.  Callalian  urged 
every  State  mining  association  to  iiiain- 
taiii  in  Washington  an  active  represen¬ 
tative  in  tax  matters.  Senator  R.  C. 
Holman,  of  Oregon,  in  an  unscheduled 
address,  heartened  the  audience  by  his 
sympathetic  iinderstaiTding  of  tlie  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  mining  industry. 

A  symposium  on  recent  ore  discover¬ 
ies  ill  the  West  and  the  factors  respoii- 
sihlc  for  them  occupied  an  entire  session. 
Here  the  geologists  had  their  day,  and 
showed  the  value  of  geologic  reasoning 
ill  finding  liidden  orebotlies  that  other¬ 
wise  would  not  have  been  discovered. 
Chance  still  plays  a  large  part  in  many 
discoveries,  but  the  scientific  tools  of 
the  trained  geologists  are  of  increasing 
importance.  Papers  in  the  synqiosium 
were  prepareil  by  W.  K.  Landwehr,  B. 
S.  Butler,  C.  D.  Hutin,  N.  AI.  iSmith 
and  John  Edgar,  James  Boyd,  and  George 
Fowler.  Participating  in  the  discussion 
were  Reno  H.  Sales,  Augustus  Txx;ke. 
and  J.  W.  Wade. 

Resolutions  passed  at  the  convention 
touched  on  national  defense,  employer- 
I  employee  relations,  public  land  ]M)licy. 
:  extension  of  Federal  control  over  natural 
'  resources,  water  (Killutiou,  primary  min- 
!  ing  securities,  tariff,  I'Vderal  sis-bil 
'  securit,v  program,  monetary  pulley.  Bn 
'  reiiii  of  Alines  and  Geological  Survey. 
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St.  Lawrence  waterway,  guveriiuient  e.\- 
penditurea,  and  taxation. 

At  the  annual  banquet  Walter  S. 
Weeks,  ])rofe88or  of  mining,  Univer8ity 
of  California,  acted  as  toastmaster.  The 
guest  speaker  was  John  J.  McCloy, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

The  separate  technical  sessions  held 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  were  de¬ 
voted  to  placer  mining,  underground 
conveying  and  loading  problems,  mining 
practice,  and  milling  progress.  All  meet¬ 
ings  enjoyed  a  record  attendance,  and 
ensuing  discussions  were  interesting  and 
instructive.  The  status  and  outlook  for 
present-day  hydraulic  mining  were  ably 
discussed  by  J.  Power  Hutchins  in  his 
paper  “Present-day  Hydraulicking,”  and 
dr^linc  and  bucket-line  dredging  meth¬ 
ods,  equipment,  and  maintenance  were 
covered  in  the  paper  read  by  H.  S.  Lsird 
entitled  “Developments  in  Dragline 
Methods.  Equipment,  and  Maintenance,” 
and  in  “Bucket-Line  Dredge  Practice,” 
the  pa|>er  presented  by  Norman  (ileave- 
land.  F.  L.  Morris  presided  during  the 
Tuesday  morning  sessions.  Under  ,T.  B. 
Haffner,  underground  conveying  and 
loading  were  discussed  during  the  after¬ 
noon  session,  in  the  absence  of  .T.  A. 
Wilcox.  E.  R.  Borcherdt  read  his  paper 
“Underground  Mechanical  Ijoading,”  giv¬ 
ing  an  analysis  of  the  use  of  mechanical 
loaders  underground,  and  L.  E.  Young,  in 
his  |)uper  “Shuttle-Car  Haulage  for 
Metal  Mines,”  described  equipment  cur¬ 
rently  in  use  in  coal  mines,  methcals  of 
application,  and  possible  use  of  such 
haulage  machinery  in  metal  mines.  In¬ 
teresting  lantern  slides  were  used  during 
Mr.  Young’s  talk.  A  motion  picture 
showing  loading  and  conveying  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  Bennett  mine,  Pickands 
Mather  &  Co.,  followed.  “Block  ('aving 
by  Use  of  Slusher  Hoists  and  Scraia'rs” 
was  the  paper  read  by  Paul  J.  Sirke- 
gian,  in  which,  he  discussed  in  detail 
equipment  in  use,  and  diverse  operating 
practices  at  the  Emma  mine  of  Consoli¬ 
dated  Coppermines  Corp.,  Kimberly,  Nev. 
Interesting  discussions  ensued  after 
showing  of  a  motion  picture  depicting 
the  use  of  slusher  hoists  and  scrapers 
at  the  Emma  mine. 


YUBA  CONSULTING  SERVICE 

For  Dredgemen 


Abort — Front  and,  Y.C.G.F.  No.  20,  with  dig¬ 
ging  iaddor  raitad  for  intpaction  and 
granting. 

Right — Eight  inch  monitor  utad  primariiy  for 
knocking  down  high  banks  it  aito  utad 
to  ciaan  laddar  and  buckat-lina  on 
No.  20  for  intpaction. 


Mining  Practice 

The  Wednesday  morning  session,  un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Harlan  A. 
Walker,  was  devoted  to  mining  prac¬ 
tice.  In  the  absence  of  Lueien  Eaton. 
George  .1.  Young  read  his  interesting 
paper  on  recent  developments  in  under¬ 
ground  drilling,  blasting,  and  stojnng; 
and  filling  in  mine  stojws  with  mill  tail¬ 
ings  as  practised  at  the  Sliger  mine,  in 
El  Dorado  County,  Calif.,  was  discussed 
in  Charles  W.  Plumb’s  paper,  read  in  his 
absence  by  H.  C.  Carlisle.  Both  presen¬ 
tations  were  supplemented  by  lantern 
slides.  Charles  A.  Kumke  presented  his 
paper  on  treatment  of  detachable  bits 
and  drill  rods  and  results  attained  at  the 
property  of  Golden  Queen  Mining  Co., 
Mojave,  Calif.  A.  H.  Bebee,  E.  K.  Boreh- 
erdt,  Harlan  A.  Walker,  and  others  tiM)k 
liart  in  the  ensuing  discussions. 

The.  afternoon  session  was  given  over 
to  milling  problems,  with  Elmer  Isern 
in  the  chair.  Crushing  equipment,  new 
designs,  and  application  were  discussed 
m  Max  W.  Bowen’s  paper,  “New  De¬ 
velopments  and  E<|uipnient  in  Reduc- 


•  IF  YOU  OWN  A  DREDGE  ...  OR  PLAN  TO  BUY  ONE  . 

You  hove  at  your  command  Yuba's  engineering  staff 
which  is  in  constant  touch  with  dredging  operations 
'round  the  world.  New  developments,  field  tested,  affect¬ 
ing  equipment  and  operating  practices  ore  investigated 
by  Yiiba  and  if  worthwhile  are  made  available  to  oper¬ 
ators. 

It  will  pay  you  to  utilize  Yuba  Consulting  Service — a 
service  which  does  not  end  with  the  mere  sale  of  the 
dredge  but  is  available  throughout  the  life  of  your  prop¬ 
erty.  Before  you  invest  in  any  dredge  equipment,  why 
not  consult  Yuba?  There  is  no  obligation. 
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Quicker-Keener 

SEPARATION 


AIR-FLOAT 

SEPARATOR 


handles  differences 
as  small  as  10%  in  the 
speeihe  gravity  scale 

You  can  succtssfully  treat  the  most 
"difRcult"  materials  with  the  Air-Float, 
because  of  its  greater  sensitivity.  Ef¬ 
fective  in  sizes  from  I/2"  down  to  ISO 
mesh.  Costs  less  per  pound  or  per 
ton  —  including  power,  depreciation 
and  labor. 

Send  a  sample  for  laboratory  tests. 

7  The  Air>  Float  Separator  Offers 

DISTINCT  ADVANTAGES 

1.  Higher  grade  product,  lets  loss  than 
wet  separation. 

2.  No  water  supply  needed.  Can  be  lo¬ 
cated  anywhere.  Sores  pump  money. 

3.  Increoses  capacity,  reduces  units, 
space,  power  costs. 

4.  Greater  sensitivity  to  slight  diiierence 
in  densities,  successiuUy  treats  ma¬ 
terials  which  "wet"  methods  cannot 
concentroto. 

S.  Larger  sizes  may  be  treated.  Fine 
grinding  eliminated.  Slime  tonnage 
cut  down. 

6.  Dry  finished  product  handled,  ship¬ 
ped,  marketed  at  low  cost. 

7.  Handles  not  only  ores  but  slags, 
drosses,  chemicals,  beans,  seeds  and 
any  dry  material  composed  of  mix¬ 
tures  of  different  weights. 

Why  not  outline  your  requirements  and 
let  us  submit  recommendations?  Send 
sample  for  Laborotory  Teats. 


SUTTON,  STEELE  &  STEELE,  INC. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

S  ALIS  AGC  NT  S 
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»>MINING  CONGRESS 


tioiiK  (!)niKhiiig,”  read  in  his  uhseiiee  by 
Merrill  K.  Shoiip.  Roy  Hatch  ]»resented 
a  ]>a|ier  on  new  developments  and  equip¬ 
ment  iti  Itall  milling  brought  about 
ehierty  by  the  necessity  of  rapidlj'  in¬ 
creased  production  in  recent  years  with 
existing  plant  facilities.  Ititeresting 
o|>erating  and  cost  data  were  given. 
Coarse  concetitration  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  sink-and-float  process  was 
discussed  in  a  paper  read  by  W.  L.  Zeig- 
ler.  He  points  out  advantages  offered 
by  adoption  of  the  process  where  ap¬ 
plicable,  and  further  ]K>ssible  uses.  An 
interesting  discussion  followed.  In  the 
absence  of  Dean  A.  W.  Fahrenwald, 
Wallace  G.  Woolf  read  his  ]>aper  on 
notation,  giving  details  of  diverse  meth¬ 
ods  of  dotation  and  applications  in  the 
non-ferrous  and  non-metallic  field,  with 
Roy  Hatch  and  others  taking  part  -in  the 
ensuing  discussion."  Fred  Wise  gave  an 
interesting  description  of  milling  prac¬ 
tice  at  the  Getchell  mine,  near  Redhouse, 
Nev.,  and  Blair  Burwell,  in  his  paper 
“Milling  Tungsten  Ore  at  Pine  Creek,” 
gave  an  interesting  “‘description  of  the 
new  mill  of  United  States  Vanadium 
Corp..  now  nearing  completion  at  the 
Pine  Creek  property,  in  Inyo  County. 
Calif.,  and  the  newly  evolved  treatment 
process  to  be  employed  therein.  A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  iron  detector  >ise<l  on 
conveyor  belts  at  the  mills  of  Utah 
Cop])er  Co.  was  given  by  F.  t!.  Green. 


WASHINGTON 


Aluminum  Plant 
Starts  Production 

Reynolds  Metals  Co.  expects  to  supply 
30,000  tons  of  the  metol  annually  from 
Longview  plant 

►  The  new  aluminum  plant  of  the 
Reynolds  Metals  Co.  at  Longview, 
Wash.,  started  operating  during  the 
middle  of  September.  The  plant  is 
designed  to  produce  30,000  tons  of 
aluminum  annually,  drawing  power  from 
Bonneville  dam. 

►  Good  molylxleniim  ore  is  rejmrted  be¬ 
ing  mined  from  a  level  400  ft.  below  the 
outcrop  of  the  Deartrail  Monitor  mine, 
according  to  J.  Richard  Brown,  jiresi- 
dent  and  manager.  A  drift  has  followetl 
this  ore  90  ft.  at  which  jmint  it  has  l)een 
crosscut  and  found  to  be  11  ft.  wide. 

►  Silver  Bell  Mining  Co.,  13  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Republic,  in  the  Sheridan  cam)>, 
has  driven  a  tunnel  350  ft.  in  a  wide 
mineralized  zone  containing  silver  and 
g<dd  ore  of  shipping  grade,  accwding  to 
Barclay  O.  Goodsell,  mining  engineer 
who  is  directing  the  work. 

►  Slate  Creek  Mining  Co.,  in  Whatcom 
County,  in  the  Cascades,  has  four  tun¬ 
nels  which  open  its  property,  the  lowest 
to  a  depth  of  1,000  ft.  The  total  tunnel 
length  is  9,000  ft.  Gold-bearing  ore  is 
found  in  kidney-shaped  deposits,  one  of 
which  is  estimated  to  contain  15,000 
tons.  Samples  have  indicated  some  ore 
to  carry  1.34  oz.  of  gold  to  3.84  oz.  to  the 


ton.  A  75-ton  pilot  mill  saves  50  to  60  1 

[>ercent  of  the  free  gold  and  the  rest  is  I 
concentrated. 

►  Six  oreshoots  are  available  for  sloping  f 

in  the  property  of  Red  Top  Mining  Co.,  ! 
in  northern  Stevens  County,  and  a  mill  l 
was  considered  at  a  directors’  meeting  [ 
recently  held  in  Minneapolis.  The  ore  | 
has  been  opened  by  a  2,500-ft.  tunnel.  ’ 

The  ore  contains  lead,  silver,  zinc,  and  \ 

some  tungsten.  , 

►  Thomas  A.  Condit,  manager,  hag 

started  two  more  levels  in  the  (Jhinto  f: 
Mining  property,  five  miles' northeast  of  ! 

Chewelah.  These  are  below  the  first  and 
second  levels,  which  were  reached  by  a 
200-ft.  shaft.  These  new  levels,  one  900  I 
ft.  long  and  the  other  1,100  ft.,  found  I 

the  ore.  which  proved  to  be  3  to  6  ft.  I 

wide  with  an  average  value  of  $12.59  in  ' 
silver,  copper,  and  gold.  When  the  fourth 
level  has  been  opened  the  small  mill  will 

be  increased  to  60-ton  capacity.  | 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  ' 

Low-Grade  Manganese  » 

Deposit  Being  Exploited  | 

Exparimantal  plant  of  Bureau  of  Minst  ^ 
racovering  about  S  tons  of  20  porcent  Mn 
from  each  500  tons  of  ore  treated 

►  Another  step  toward  development  of  n 
an  emergency,  domestic  source  of  man-  P 
ganese  was  taken  near  Chamberlain,  L 

S.  D.,  this  month,  when  ])roduction  was  I- 
begun  at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  I- 
e.xperimental  plant.  F.  D.  DeVaiiey, 
metallurgist  in  charge,  estimated  that  . 
an  average  of  500  tons  of  crude  ore  will  ^ 
be  processed  daily  until  freezing  weather  ^ 
and  will  be  resumed  again  when  condi-  } 

tions  permit.  The  ore  will  be  shipped  to 
government  refining  plants  at  Boulder, 

Nev.,  and  Provo,  Utah,  where  it  will  be  j 

used  in  experiments.  Admitting  that  the 
South  Dakota  ore  is  probably  too  low  f 
grade  for  use  in  normal  times,  Mr.  De-  j 
Vaney  said  the  government  expects  to  be 
able  to  develop  an  important  emergency  | 
source  of  manganese  in  the  South  Dakota 
Held. 

The  South  Dakota  deposits  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  largest  in  the  United  i 

States,  although  the  ore  is  low  grade.  f 

A  report  of  the  South  Dakota  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  issued  this  year,  esti-  ]  ■ 
mates  the  deposits  near  here  at  ten 
billion  tons  of  low-grade  ore. 

“The  best  thing  about  the  ore  in  the 
South  Dakota  field  is  the  quantity  'not 
the  quality,”  J.  H.  Hedges,  strategic 
minerals  investigator  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Mines,  said  in  describing  the 
field. 

If  production  costs,  including  the  re¬ 
fining,  are  compared  to  cost  of  imj)ort- 
ing  ore  from  Cuba  and  South  America, 
the  imjtorted  ore  is  still  far  cheaper  than 
the  South  Dakota  ore,  but  there  ap- 
]iears  to  lie  some  chance  that  further  ^ 
experiments  may  be  able  to  cut  the  cost 
of  production  to  a  point  where  the 
domestic  ore  can  compete  with  foreign 
manganese  at  least  during  times  of 
emergency  and  rising  transportation 
costs.  • 
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The  new  plant,  using  a  system  of 
screens  and  washers  with  an  oil-heated 
drying  kiln,  will  recover  an  average  of 
5  tons  of  20  percent  manganese  from 
each  500  tons  of  material  handled.  Con¬ 
struction  of  a  second  experimental  plant, 
designed  to  handle  250  tons  of  ore  a  day, 
has  been  started  near  Chamberlain.  This 
second  plant  will  operate  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  an  explosive  shattering  plant 
similar  to  that  used  in  manufacturing 
or  processing  puffed  grain  cereals.  Ore 
will  be  placed  in  a  steam  cylinder  under 
high  pressure  of  steam.  As  the  pressure 
is  released  suddenly  the  ore  nodules  will 
be  separated  from  the  shale  and  clay  in 
which  they  are  imbedded  when  mined. 
Both  plants  were  authorized  under  funds 
made  available  by  Congress  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  strategic  minerals.  About  $80,000 
is  being  spent  on  the  two  South  Dakota 


Tungsten  Ore 
Being  Produced 

Property  in  Hydor  district  accounting  lor 
small  output — Ton  largo  gold-drodging  op¬ 
erations  mork  actiTity  in  Klondike  district 

►  The  Riverside  mine,  in  the  Hyder  dis¬ 
trict,  is  taking  out  tungsten  ore,  accord¬ 
ing  to  John  Reed,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  who  has  been  Inspecting  the 
property.  He  says  the  mine  is  doing 
pioneer  work  and  is  the  only  property  in 
that  district  being  operated  at  this  time. 

►  Nine  dredges  are  in  full  operation  in 

the  old  Klondike  district  and  a  tenth 
will  be  working  before  the  season  is  over, 
says  a  rejKFrt  from  Fairbanks.  The 
historic  camp  has  taken  on  an  era  of 
life  comparable  to  pioneer  days,  but 
with  it  is  a  different  type  of  placer 

mining,  from  the  days  when  pick  and 
shovel,  rocker  and  pan  were  the  chief 
tools  used.  These  large  dredging  opera¬ 
tions  are  all  those  of  Yukon  Consoli¬ 
dated  Gold  Corp.,  Ltd.  The  tenth  dredge 
will  be  operated  on  Bonanza  Creek  and 
will  work  for  the  second  time  ground 
dredge  many  years  ago. 

►  United  Mining  &  Development  Co.  has 

shipped  a  third  gold  brick  from  its 

property  on  the  Moose  Pass  and  is 
making  good  progress  in  development. 

About  a  dozen  men  are  employed. 

Charlie  Harper  is  mine  superintendent. 

►  C.  R.  Conn  and  L.  H.  Coffield  report 
the  discovery  of  a  wide  vein  of  gold 
quartz  on  Black  Creek,  12  miles  from 
Denali.  This  is  the  third  season  the  two 
men  have  spent  on  the  property  and 
this  year  they  completed  a  crosscut 
through  the  vein.  They  report  free  gold 
is  present  in  the  vein.  The  property  is 
in  a  remote  district  reached  by  plane. 

►  Harold  F.  Haines  has  taken  a  crew 
from  -Anchorage  to  start  the  mining  of 
chromite  in  the  Seldovia  Red  Mountain 
district.  He  expects  to  Imj  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  substantial  tonnage  of  this  ore 
and  will  prospect  for  additional  deposits. 
This  district  produced  chromium  during 
the  first  World  War. 


^sfp  yoff  wuL  miR  worry 


About .  .  .  overloads 

Because  the  WEMCO  Classifier  does  not  stall  under  overloads. 

About .  .  .  shut  downs 

Because  the  WEMCO  Classifier  does  not  stick  after  shut  downs.  (Lift  the 
screw  out  of  the  settled  sands  ....  lower  it  when  the  machine  starts  to 
run  again,  that’s  all  there’s  to  it.) 

About .  .  .  efficient  classification 

Because  the  WEMCO  Classifier  is  easily  regulated.  (Variable  height 
overflow  weirs,  controlled  screw  speed,  exact  slope  of  tank,  flared  tanks, 
etc.,  are  means  of  making  classification  adjustments.) 

About .  .  .  wear 

Because  all  points  of  wear  in  the  WEMCO  Classifier  are  protected.  Large 
babbitt,  and  anti-friction  bearings  immersed  in  lubricant,  with  the  exclu¬ 
sive  WEMCO  automatic  packing  take-up.  Easily  replaceable  hard  cast 
alloy  flight  shoes. 

About .  .  .  production 

Because  the  WEMCO  Classifier  will  produce  more  sands  and  overflow 
more  slimes  for  the  floor  space  occupied  and  the  power  spent  than  other 
means  of  classification. 

Let  us  send  you  our  new  bulletin. 
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THIS  TAPE  HAS 

everything! 


eNIOME  CLAD  STEEL  TAPE 

Engineers  the  country  over 
acclaim  the  "Peerless"  the 
perfect  steel  tope  for  their 
needs.  The  y4-inch  chrome 
Clad  'Steel  line  is  Just  the 
right  size  and  weight — and  a 
lot  more  serviceable  than  or¬ 
dinary  steel  topes.  The  jet 
black  markings  are  easy  to 
read  against  the  satin  chrome 
surface  that  won't  rust,  crack, 
chip  or  peeL  The  sturdy  foiu 
arm  meted  frenne  has  a 
smooth  winding  mechanism 
that  cem  be  locked  at  any 
point  See  the  "Peerless"  ert 
your  dealers.  Write  to  us  for 
your  copy  of  Catalog  12  C. 


fUFK/N 

SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN  •  New  York  CU> 

TAPES  .  RULES  PRECISION  TOOLS 
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MICHIGAN 

Calumet  &  Hecla  Obtains 
I  Ojibway  Property 

I  Operation  oi  mino*  U  not  oxpoctod  to  bo 
j  undortakon  in  immodiato  iutura — GoTornor 
I  appoints  coordinator  oi  mines  ior  copper- 
I  and  iron-mining  districts 

►  Cin-iiit  court  for  the  County  of  Kewee¬ 
naw  has  approved  the  sale  of  the  Ojibway 
Mining  Co.  property  to  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla  Consolidated  Copper  Co.  This 
was  in  conflrination  of  a  bid  received 
in  a  receiver’s  sale.  Calumet  &  Hecla 
was  the  only  bidder.  The  sale  involves 
3,000  acres,  2,000  of  which  are  owned 
outright.  Mineral  rights  only  are  owned 
in  the  remainder  of  the  tract.  The  prop¬ 
erty  was  sold  subject  to  back  taxes  and 
other  liens  and  encumbrances.  The  price 
is  sufficient  to  pay  the  debts  and  obliga¬ 
tions  and  leaves  enough  for  a  liquida¬ 
tion  dividend  to  stockholders  who  paid 
all  assessments.  Purchase  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  does  not  imply  immediate  opera¬ 
tion,  it  is  announced.  It  gives  Calumet 
&  Hecla  ownership  of  the  Kearsarge 
lode  north  of  Seneca. 

►  Directors  of  Calumet  &  Hecla  Con¬ 
solidated  Copper  Co.  have  signed  a  lease 
for  the  Douglass  lands,  southwest  of 
Ahmeek,  in  Keweenaw  County,  a  440- 

I  acre  tract  on  the  Kearsarge  lode.  The 
i  lands  are  owned  by  the  Copper  Range 
1  comjiany.  An  extensive  campaign  of 
!  development  and  exploration  work  will 
1  lie  undertaken,  through  Ahmeek  Nos.  2 
and  3  shafts.  In  the  event  the  work 
I  proves  favorable  it  will  greatly  prolong 
the  life  of  these  shafts,  now  the  most 
;  im]Hirtant  producing  units  of  the  Calu- 
'  met  &  Hecla. 

j  ►  Governor  VanVVagoner  of  Michigan 
has  appointed  a  coordinator  of  mines  for 
the  iron  and  copper  districts  and  created 
a  commission  to  study  methods  of  de- 
J  termining  assessed  valuations  of  the 
I  mines.  He  has  received  complaints 
against  present  mine-assessment  valua¬ 
tion  methods  employed  by  the  State  Tax 
Commission.  At  the  request  of  Donald 
I  H.  Nelson,  Director  of  Priorities  in 
Washington,  the  Governor  created  the 
office  of  coordinator  and  named  to  it 
Benjamin  F,  Sparks,  Upper  Peninsula 
engineer  for  the  State  Highway  Depart¬ 
ment.  Sparks’  task  will  be  to  clear  with 
the  0PM  each  month  a  list  of  all 
■  essential  materials  and  equipment  jiur- 
chasetl  by  the  mines  and  to  “report” 
any  excessive  purchases  for  investiga¬ 
tion.  Priority  orders  allow  mines  to 
purchase,  direct  from  the  source  of 
supply,  materials  which  are  actually 
needed,  and  the  co-ordinator's  duty  is  to 
see  that  the  privilege  is  not  abtiserl. 
Sparks  is  a  former  mining  engineer,  a 
graduate  of  the  Michigan  College  of 
Mining  and  Twhnology. 

►  The  Governor  ap|iointed  to  the  Mine 
Assessment  Study  Commission  Prof.  C. 
11.  Baxter,  head  of  the  mining  depart¬ 
ment  of  Michigan  Tech;  Dr.  W.  K. 
Kelly.  <if  the  Michigan  State  College 
gndogy  department;  George  H.  Heide- 
man,  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of 
Tax  Apjieals  in  Detroit,  and  Louis  M. 


Nims,  managing  director  of  the  State 
Tax  Commission.  The  Governor  said  he 
exjiected  this  commission  to  report  to 
him  what  action  should  lie  taken  to 
correct  any  objectionable  features  in¬ 
volved  in  the  jiresent  system  of  mine 
valuation. 

►  The  site  of  the  old  Cherokee  mine, 
a  mile  south  of  Greenland,  in  Ontonagon 
County,  is  favorable  for  future  copper 
prospecting,  according  to  a  State  Con¬ 
servation  Department  report  of  a  dip- 
needle  survey,  made  by  a  field  party  1^ 
by  Kiril  Spirolf,  of  the  Michigan  Col 
lege  of  Mining  and  Technology.  The 
survey  established  that  rock  belts  which 
elsewhere  jiroduce  the  greatest  amount 
of  copper  cross  the  Cherokee  area,  which 
was  mined  from  1912  to  1917,  when  the 
mine  was  closed  Irecause  of  high  material 
costs  and  a  wartime  .shortage  of  labor. 


IRON  COUNTRY 

Ore  Shipments  Reach 
62,024,228  Tons 

Above  75.000,000  tons  ii  eitimate  expected 
lor  1941  season,  the  highest  in  history— 
"Sentinels  of  Safety"  trophy  presented  to 
Mahoning  mine,  operoted  by  Pickondt, 
Mother  &  Co. 

►  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  shi|)ments  dur¬ 
ing  September  totaled  10,311,517  tons,  an 
increase  of  312,899  tons  over  the  same 
period  last  year.  Shipments  for  the 
season  to  date  are  62,024,228.  This  is 
an  increase  of  13,789,001  tons  over  the 
same  periotl  of  1940.  All  estimates  cov¬ 
ering  total  shipments  for  the  year  call 
for  at  least  75.000,000  tons,  which  would 
be  the  largest  year  in  the  history  of  the 
Iron  Ore  Ranges.  Iron  ore  is  being  con¬ 
sumed  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
tl.iiOO.OOO  tons  per  month. 


Mesobi  Range 

►  The  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.  has  com¬ 
menced  reducing  operations  at  the  Min- 
newas  mine,  at  Virginia,  Minn.  This 
mine  is  approaching  exhaustion.  Pro¬ 
duction  at  the  end  of  the  1940  season 
was  10,991,741  tons.  Employees  at  the 
Minnewas  are  being  put  to  work  at  the 
Prindle  mine,  also  in  Virginia.  This  mine 
is  expected  to  lie  in  jiroduction  for  the 
1942  season.  The  Prindle  was  last  op¬ 
erated  in  1916,  being  held  as  a  reserve 
since  that  time. 

►  At  the  sixteenth  annual  National 
Safety  Competition  conducted  recently 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  the  “.Sentinels 
of  .Safiity'’  trophy  for  open-cut  mines  was 
awarderl  the  Mahoning  mine,  oiierated 
by  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.,  of  Hibbiug, 
Minn.  This  mine  operated  508,433  man¬ 
hours  during  1940  without  a  disabling 
injury.  The  following  mines  on  the 
Mesabi  Range  attained  honorable  men¬ 
tion:  Danube,  Corsica,  and  Scranton 
mines  (Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.) ;  Me.sabi 
Chief  (Hanna  Ore  Mining  Co.);  Sus¬ 
quehanna  .Mine  (Republic  .Steel  (Virp.): 
Harrison  Group  Mines  (Butler 
Brothers ) . 
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Gogebic 


►  Heavy  rainfall  early  in  September 
flooded  the  Wakefield  mine,  operated  by 
the  Wakefield  Iron  Co.,  Wakefield,  Mich. 
The  mine  was  idle  for  ten  days.  The 
Plymouth  open  pit  operated  by  the 
Pickands-Mather  company,  also  at  Wake¬ 
field.  was  unable  to  load  ore  for  several 
days  because  of  the  heavy  rainfall. 


Marquette  Range 


►  Minin"  operations  at  the  Greenw’owl 
mine  of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  near  Ish- 
l>eming,  will  be  suspended  for  about  a 
month,  following  the  close  of  the  regular 
shipping  season,  so  that  the  company 
may  erect  its  new  headframe.  The  Green¬ 
wood  shaft  is  down  to  1,700  ft.,  with 
lowest  development  down  to  1,500  ft. 

►  The  Mather  mine  shaft  of  the  Negau- 
iiee  Mine  Co.,  at  Ish|)eming,  Mich.,  is 
nearing  the  700-ft.  horizon,  on  its  way 
to  bottom,  around  3,000  ft.  A  steel  head- 
frame  is  expected  to  be  erected  early  in 
1942. 


Menominee  Range 


►  Diamond  drilling  has  been  under  way 
on  the  Columbia  property  near  Crystal 
Falls,  Mich.  The  pro|)erty  has  been  inac¬ 
tive  since  1900.  Development  will  be 
carried  on  through  the  adjoining  Tobin 
mine  of  the  Republic  Steel  Corp. 


TRI-STATE 


Price  for  Concentrates 
Raised  Slightly 

Eagla-Picher  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.  in- 
craoaaa  mill  contract  sottlemont  baais  ior 
line  concentratoB  58c.  per  ton — Promising 
laad-tinc  deposit  being  developed  near 
Baxter  Springs 

^  A  slight  upward  adjustment  of  58c., 
from  $48  to  $48.58,  a  ton  in  the  price 
of  zinc  concentrates  occurred  during 
September  in  the  Tri-State  district.  The 
adjustment  was  made  at  the  close  of  the 
second  week  in  the  month,  after  50 
weeks  of  the  same  price — the  longest 
continuous  period  in  the  history  of  the 
mining  field.  The  new  open  market 
price,  the  highest  since  April,  1937,  con¬ 
forms  to  the  Central  mill  contract  settle¬ 
ment  basis  of  the  Eagle-Picher  Mining  & 
Smelting  Co.,  which  is  at  the  ratio  of 
6.70  times  the  average  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  weekly  slab  zinc  quota¬ 
tion,  East  St.  Louis,  per  100  lb.,  that 
was  adopted  by  the  company  in  May, 
1940.  Production  of  the  field  held 
around  9,800  tons  of  zinc  concentrates 
weekly  during  the  month,  which  is  about 
the  peak  at  the  present  price,  although 
the  starting  of  the  Granby  properties  of 
the  Federal  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.  early 
in  Octolier  may  augment  the  total  rate. 

►  -A  good  de^iosit  of  lead  and  zinc  ore 
has  been  opened  up  by  Mont  Lee,  of 
Columbus,  and  associates  in  a  shaft  put 


duality  in  fabrics  like  that  of  every  other  supply  item 
usually  results  in  important  maintenance  economies.  MT.  VERNON 
EXTRA  duck  has  those  particular  characteristics  which  give  it 
longer  life  and  greater  resistance  to  wear.  Its  high  degree  of  imi- 
formity  means  that  its  strength  is  equally  distributed  throughout. 
It  will  stand  abuse,  long  exposiue  to  the  elements  amd  results  in 
lower  maintenance  costs.  Specify  MT.  VERNON  EXTRA  duck. 


WT.  VERNON  1 
vvoodberr 
WILLS,  INC. 
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Cost-Saving 
Metallnrgy 
and  Equipment 
io  Becover 
Sirmtoyic 
Minerais 


Pan-American  is  today  concen¬ 
trating  27  years’  experience  on 
metallurgical  research  for  better 
ways  to  recover  strategic  miner¬ 
als—  manganese,  molybdenum, 
tin,  tungsten.  Time-  and  money¬ 
saving  methods  of  historical  im¬ 
portance  have  already  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  several  clients .... 
We  may  be  able  to  help  improve 
your  metallurgy.  An  inquiry  in¬ 
volves  no  obligation. 

Pan-American  equipment  for  the 


same  purpose; 


DRILL  CLEANER:  Is  saving 
tfsousonds  of  dollars  worth 
of  driH  staal  for  usors,  and 
hours  of  wastad  effort. 
Knocks  the  tightest  plug  out 
of  drill  steel  in  1  to  2  minutes. 


FLOTATION  Ma¬ 
chines:  High  metal¬ 
lurgical  capacity 
and  efficiency  in  re¬ 
lation  to  cell  copoc- 
ity.  Constant  design 
improvement  for  15 
years.  Widely  used 
thruout  the  world. 


JIGS:  for  mechan¬ 
ical  concentration 
of  heavy  minerals. 
Standard  equipment 
on  gold  dredgesand 
in  mill  operotions. 
Now  used  in  modern¬ 
izing  tin,  manganese 
and  chrome  plants. 


PAN-AMERICAN 
ENGINEERING  CO. 

820  Parker  St.,Berkeley,Calif.,U.S.A. 

Desian.MetalluraicalTesc- 
tna  and  Field  Consultina 
Service:  Manufacturers  of 
Mill  and  Placer  Recovery 
Equipment. 
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down  on  the  old  Discard  lease,  south 
of  Master  Springs,  in  Oklahoma.  The 
ore,  which  was  struck  at  a  depth  of 
15  ft.  and  ctnitimied  to  the  ;iO-tt.  level, 
is  being  treated  by  the  Wade  custom 
mill  near  by.  .Associated  with  Lee  are 
Oeorge  .McDaniels,  of  Galena;  Everett 
Pliler  and  Geprge  Turntine,  both  of 
Baxter  S|>rings;  and  W.  J.  Howard,  of 
•loplin. 

►  .Another  i)lace  where  some  j)roduction 
may  la*  exjtectetl  in  the  near  future  is  at 
Galena,  where  Fred  Childress  &  Sons 
have  completed  the  dewatering  of  the 
old  Bailey  shaft  on  the  Southside  tract 
and  are  linishing  work  preparatory  to 
the  start  of  mining  operations  and  the 
shipment  of  ore  to  the  Eagle-Picher 
Central  mill.  Eagle-Picher  M.  &  S.  Co. 
has  leased  GOO  acres  west  of  North  Main 
St.,  and  in  the  Short  Creek  bottoms, 
from  the  Childress  group,  and  has 
several  drill  rigs  operating  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  old  creek  flume  site  with 
Ihe  idea  of  testing  out  the  ore  deposition 
for  oi)en-pit  mining. 

►  Rialto  Alining  Corj).  has  shifted  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  retreatment  of  tailings  at 
the  No.  2  tailing  plant.  Change  in 
handling  was  to  hoist-dragline  method 
from  loading  by  power  shovel  and  haul¬ 
age  by  truck. 

►  .Another  shift  has  been  added  to  the 
schetlule  of  milling  operations  at  the 
No.  11  plant  of  the  St.  Louis  Smelting 
&  Ketining  Co.  in  the  Waco  mining  Held, 
according  to  H.  H.  Utley,  of  Baxter 
Springs,  district  superintendent.  The 
plant,  which  has  a  capacity  of  50  tons 
of  ore  rock  an  hour,  is  now  being  oper¬ 
ated  two  shifts  daily. 

^Mining  and  milling  o)>erations  have 
been  resumed  by  the  Smoky  Hill  Mining 
Co.  on  the  original  Quapaw  mining 
lease,  north  of  Commerce,  with  Louis 
Grimes  in  charge  of  operations. 

^Tongaha  Alining  Co.  has  reopened  a 
shaft  on  the  .Alexander  forty  of  the 
Beaver  allotment,  a  half-mile  north¬ 
west  of  Cardin,  and  has  resumed  mine 
operations  on  the  270-ft.  level.  Ore  is 
being  trucked  to  the  Eagle-Picher  Cen¬ 
tral  mill.  .AsstK-iated  in  the  company 
are  O.  L.  Oliphant  and  Clyde  S.  Powell, 
both  of  Galena.  . 


MEXICO 


Strikes  Close  Five 
Units  of  Cia.  Penoles 

Government  slrives  to  head  oil  shutdown 
of  companies'  mines  and  refineries  but  is 
unsuccessful  —  President  Camacho  com¬ 
ments  on  the  mining  industry 

►  No  improvement  apjteared  in  Alexicaii 
mining  as  fall  began.  Operations  were 
of  rather  a  routine  nature,  though  it 
appears  there  is  more  capital  in  pros¬ 
pect  for  the  business  with  the  increasing 
of  its  capital  by  a  bank  specializing  in 
this  flnancing  and  the  establishment  of 


another  mining-money  institution.  Dif. 
Acuities  in  obtaining  machinery  and 
e<|uipinent  from  the  United  States  con¬ 
tinued,  and  so  did  latK)r  troubles. 

►  Efforts  of  the  government  to  bead 
off  the  long-threatcnetl  strike  against 
Pefloles  faile<l.  .All  five  units  of  this 
company,  two  refineries  the  others  min¬ 
ing,  in  Chihuahua,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Zacatecas,  and  Guerrero,  were  closed  on 
Sej»t.  S.  No  settlement  had  been  made 
up  to  early  October. 

►  Alining  was  not  extensively  refwrted 
upon  by  President  Alanuel  .Avila 
t'amacho  in  his  first  annual  message  to 
Congress  on  Sept.  1,  as  he  said:  “.As  a 
result  of  stimulation  that  has  been  ac¬ 
corded  mining  and  despite  difilciilties 
caused  by  the  war,  production  in  that 
sector  during  the  first  quarter  of  1941 
was  on  the  whole  higher  than  the  aver¬ 
age  in  the  same  period  of  1038  and  1939 
and  equaled  that  of  the  same  term  of 
1940.  From  last  Dec.  1  (when  the  new 
government  took  office)  to  May  31,  1941, 
3,134  applications  for  general  mining 
work  concessions  and  1,018  for  ex- 
jdoitations  in  mining  were  file<l,  of 
which  555  of  the  former  and  368  of  the 
latter  were  granted.  There  are  now  in 
effect  18,221  mining  exploitation  con¬ 
cessions  covering  1,638,787  hectares.  Aly 
government  has  found  it  necessary  to 
take  action  to  prevent  the  incorporation 
of  certain  zones  into  the  federal  mining 
reserves  liecause  they  constitute  an 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  exploita¬ 
tion.  This  proposition  was  inspired  by 
the  bases  adopted  for  the  exploitation  of 
dejmsits  of  such  fertilizers  as  phosphates 
as  well  as  those  of  sulphur  and  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  iron  in  the  reserves.  So  as 
to  save  miners  of  limited  resources  from 
having  to  sacrifice  the  greater  part  of 
their  legitimate  profits  by  sending  their 
production  to  the  large  metal-treatment 
plants,  the  national  commission  for 
stimulation  of  the  mining  industry  is 
installing  two  plants  of  this  kind  and 
has  acquired  two  others.  These  are  in 
addition  to  the  four  plants  which  have 
been  functioning  since  last  year.  The 
combined  daily  production  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  plants  is  250  tons  (metric),  an  out- 
])ut  that  is  expecterl  to  be  increased  by 
1.50  tons  a  day  when  the  new  plants 
are  in  oj)eration.” 

►  Installation  of  a  500-ton  mill  is  being 
completed  by  La  .Azul  fluorite  mine, 
Taxco,  Guerrero.  This  mine,  which  is 
now  employing  450  men,  is  managed  by 
E.  J.  Goeyens,  Hotel  de  la  Borda,  Taxco, 
who  is  the  former  superintendent  of  the 
San  Juan  mill,  Taviche,  Oaxaca. 

►  Capital  of  the  Banco  Credito  Alinero 
y  Mercantil,  S.  A.,  the  Mexico  City  Bank 
that  is  backed  by  a  syndicate  of  Mexican 
and  foreign  bankers  and  mining  men. 
has  been  increased  to  10,000,000  i)esos 
($2,150,000)  so  that  it  may  widen  its 
scope.  Raul  Bailleres  is  president  of  the 
bank. 

►  Durango  is  coming  to  the  fore  as  a 
mercury  and  manganese  producer,  with 
increased  exploitation  of  these  minerals 
in  the  Magistral,  El  Cuarenta,  San  Fer¬ 
nando,  Santa  Alaria  del  Oro,  Sariioso, 
and  Cerro  Blanco  districts. 

►  .Argentine  interests  are  seeking  Alex- 
lean  sulphur  in  lots  of  1,000  to  1.500 
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tons  each,  according  to  the  Mexican 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations,  which  is 
facilitating  negoti^U^ns  for  this  busi¬ 
ness.'  -.A  rgeii- 

tine;  ^  »“PP*y 

►  The  F»‘derat-  Supreme  Court  upheld 
cancellation  by  the  Ministry  of  National 
Economy  of  the  franchise  of  the  Sociedad 
Cooperativa  ,de  Conaumidores  Metalur- 
gicos,  S.C.L.,  a  mining  consumption  co¬ 
operative  .society  of  San  Luis  Potosi, 
because  it  found  that  the  society  was 
competing  unfairly  with  commerce  by 
selling  to  i)er8on8  not  its  members.  The 
ruling  sets  a  precedent  in  that  it  estab¬ 
lishes  the  rule  that  consumption  co¬ 
operative  societies  can  do  business  only 
with  their  members. 

^  Insurance  companies  are  authorized  by 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  to  invest  that 
part  of  their  capital  and  reserves  which 
the  law  allows  for  such  purchasing  in 
the  7,500,000-peso  ($2,650,000)  issue  of 
mortgage  bonds  the  Cia.  Fundidora  de 
Fierro  y  Acero  de  Monterrey,  S.A., 
Mop^errey,  Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico’s  greatest 
iron  and  steel  works,  is  marketing  to 
finance  purchase  and  installation  of  a 
blast  furnace.  Preliminary  work  has 
started  for  installation  of  this  furnace, 
which  will  be  both  the  company’s  second 
and  the  second  in  Latin  America.  KfTorts 
are  being  made  to  have  the  new  furnace, 
which  is  expected  to  double  the  com¬ 
pany’s  production,  in  operation  by  the 
end  of  1942. 

►  A  concession  has  been  granted  by  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  to  Lies.  Gustavo  R. 
Velasco  and  Alfredo  Porraz,  Jr.,  for  the 
organization  in  Mexico  City  of  a  mining 
hnanciiig  bank.  Financiera  Minera, 
S.A.,  which  is  to  begin  business  in  the 
late  fall  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000 
pesos  ($210,000). 

►  The  government  is  investigating  a  re¬ 
port  involving  Heinrich  Raw,  a  German 
who  has  been  active  in  mining  for  some 
time  in  southern  Mexico,  rendered  by 
Delfiiio  R.  Aguilera,  Mexican  civilian 
aviator,  of  a  clandestine  airport  and 
radio  station  on  Raw’s  mining  properties 
on  an  island  in  the  Grijalva  River,  op¬ 
posite  Las  Palmas,  Mexcalapa  municipal¬ 
ity,  Chiapas.  Raw,  the  report  declared, 
receives  much  mail  and  other  matter  by 
plane  and  operates  his  radio  station 
frequently  on  long  and  short  waves. 


High  Gold  Output 
Expected  in  1941 

►  Estimates  of  gold  production  in  Nica¬ 
ragua  during  July,  1941,  exceeded  $667,- 
000,  against  $544,0.50  in  July  last  year. 
-According  to  the  Unitetl  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  mine  output  is  ex- 
pectwl  to  increase  appreciably  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  installation  of  equipment 
recently  received  from  the  United  States. 
If  no  unforeseen  development  prevents 
the  continued  operation  of  the  mines, 
authorities  believe  that  the  exportation 
of  gold  concentrates  in  1941  may  exceed 
earlier  estimates  of  $7,000,000  in  value 
and  thus  set  a  new  record. 


u  uuv. 


DFC  ^$!i^V  [QUIPMENT 
AND  SNPPlIEIi 

DFC  PULVERIZERS  •  •  •  • 

Years  ahead  in  design!  Incorporate  many  distinct  im¬ 
provements  in  both  operating  principle  and  in  features 
of  construction,  namely:  Gyro-Shaft  Drive  •  Speed  and 
Capacity  •  Freedom  from  Vibration  •  Quick,  positive 
Adjustment  for  Fineness  •  Large  Capacity  Hopp)er 
Trouble  Free  Lubrication  •  Maximum  Grinding  Life  of 
Discs  •  Easily  Cleaned.  Available  in  two  types,  for  line 
shaft  drive  and  for  electric  motor  integral. 

The  Result:  Faster,  more  accurate  and  e/- 
ficient  grinding  and  longer  life  without  repair. 

BECAUSE  OF  OUR  CONSTANT  EFFORT  TO 
IMPROVE  DFC  PRODUCTS.  THEY  HAVE  AT¬ 
TAINED  UNIVERSAL  FAVOR  AMONG  AS- 
SAYERS  .  .  .  "KEY  MEN  OF  MINING."  ONLY 
THE  MOST  DEPENDABLE  EQUIPMENT  AND 
SUPPLIES  CAN  BE  TOLERATED  IN  THE  AS¬ 
SAY  OFHCE! 

INVESTIGATE  DFC  PULVERIZERS  FURTHER 
Write  tor  Buiietin  202  today 


DENVER  FIRE  CLAY 

. . . 


Of  HVE  B^olo  USA 
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SOUTH  AMERICA 

Small  Mines  Producing 
Antimony  in  Peru 

Most  of  the  or*  U  exported — Chromite  de¬ 
posits  in  Brasil  being  exploited 


►  A  feature  of  the  antimony  industry  in 
Peru  is  the  operation  by  a  number  of 
small  producers  working  with  limited 
capital.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
1941  exports  of  antimony  ore  totaleil 
1.532.5  metric  tons  with  an  average 
antimony  content  of  870.4  tons,  or  about 
51.3  percent.  Total  exports  in  194(1  were 
1,015  tons  with  an  average  content  of 
approximately  54  percent  antimony. 

Production  of  tungsten  in  Peru  aver¬ 
aged  18  metric  tons  a  month  with  an 
average  content  of  06  percent  WO,  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  months  of  1941,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  monthly  average  of  alanit 
23  tons  totaling  28()J  tons  of  concen¬ 
trates  in  1940.  The  present  rate  of  out¬ 
put  is  expected  to  be  maintained  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Mica  occurs  in  Peru  in  the  Ciimana 
district.  Department  of  Arequipa,  but 
production  has  lieen  small.  Clear  mica 
is  said  to  be  available  in  sheets  ranging 
up  to  10  in.  in  size.*  A  trial  shipment 
involving  about  a  metric  ton  of  sheet 
mica  went  to  the  United  States  in  April. 
All  mica  exports,  totaling  2,072  kg.,  were 
shipped  to  the  United  States  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1941. 

A  commission  has  been  a|ipointed  ))y 
the  Government  to  review  proposals  for 
establishment  of  a  steel  industry  in 
Peru,  according  to  the  U.  i^.  Department 
of  Commerce. 


►  On  Oct.  2.  Jesse  H.  Jones.  Federal  Loan 
Administrator.  Washington.  D.  C..  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Metals  Reserve  Co.  had 
made  an  agreement  with  Peru  to  pur¬ 
chase  antimony,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tung¬ 
sten.  and  vanadium  in  the  form  of  ores, 
concentrates,  or  metal.  Such  of  these 
materials  not  imiight  by  private  business 
in  the  Unitetl  States  would  be  bought 
for  government  stockpiles,  by  the  Metals 
Reserve  Co.  These  arrangements  with 
Peru  make  its  stragetic  and  critical 
materials  exclusively  available  for 
countries  of  tbe  Western  Hemisphere. 

CHILE 

►  Pending  final  action  on  the  new  con¬ 
tract  to  acquire  additional  large  ton¬ 
nages  of  Latin  American  copper,  pro¬ 
ducers  in  ("Ihile  have  consented  to  ship 
to  Metals  Reserve  a  total  of  about  65,000 
tons  during  October  and  November.  The 
price  is  said  to  be  lljc..  United  States 
ports. 

BRAZIL 

►  Exports  of  chromite  from  Brazil  rose 
sharply  in  May,  when  shipments  to¬ 
taled  1,219,200  kg.,  valued  at  357,657 
milreis.  against  410.560  kg.,  valued  at 
101,577  milreis.  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1941.  Total  exports  of  chro¬ 
mite  in  1940  were  572.000  kg.,  of  which 
the  United  States  took  4,064.000  kg.  and 
Germany  508.000. 

►  Near  Areal.  Municipio  de  Parahyba  do 
Sul.  State  of  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  there  are 
reported  to  be  small  deposits  of  nickel 
occurring  in  irregular  masses,  the  richer 
ore  lieing  near  the  surface.  According 
to  a  Department  of  Commerce  report, 
the  ore  is  said  to  appear  similar  to  the 
Livainento  nickel  ore;  that  is,  capable 
of  being  treated  in  an  electric  furnace 
for  making  ferro-nickel.  Power  is  avail¬ 


able  from  the  Brazilian  Hydroelectric 
Power  Co.,  whose  line  runs  a  short 
distance  from  Areal. 


JAPAN 

Copper  Deposit  Being 
Developed  In  Chosen 

►  A  deposit  of  ore  said  to  average  1.4 
percent  copper  is  reported  being  devel¬ 
oped  in  Kanan,  North  Keisho  Province. 
Chosen.  A  mill,  eventually  having  a 
(•apacity  of  500  tons  per  day,  is  pro¬ 
jected  to  concentrate  the  ore.  At  Shiko. 
Keiki  Province,  a  copper  refinery  is 
planned  to  ije  erected. 

The  Government  General  is  reported 
to  have  arranged  for  the  granting  of 
subsidies  to  encourage  the  development 
of  the  Chosen  mining  industry  to  supply 
industries  most  needed  to  supplement 
the  present  economy  of  the  Japanese 
Empire.  The  Chosen  light  metal  indus¬ 
try,  chiefly  the  Japan  Magnesite  Co.  and 
the  Chosen  Riken  Metals  Co.,  has  been 
subsidized  to  the  extent  of  440,000  yen 
(about  -$103,136)  for  the  1941-42  fiscal 


SWEDEN 

Lead  and  Zinc  Deposits 
Being  Developed 

►  The  Boliden  Mining  Co.  will  soon 
start  mining  lead  ore  and  refining  the 
metal,  to  recoup  at  least  partly  the 
dwindling  lead  supply,  according  to  a 
U.  .S.  Department  of  Commerce  report. 
The  company  acquired  extensive  holdings 
in  1940  at  l.aiisvall,  in  northern  Swetlen, 
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Th*  CStuquieomata  mia*  of  th*  C3iil«  Copper  Compaar  ia  Chile  is  one  oi  the  importoat  South  Americoa  suppUere  oi  copper  tor  the  Uaited 
Stotee  deiense  program.  The  opea  pit  ehowa  above  is  about  10,000  it.  loag  oad  3,500  it.  wide  oad  about  800  M.  across  the  floor, 
which  is  about  600  it,  below  the  highest  beach.  la  the  leit  backgrouad  is  the  crushiag  oad  leachiag  ploat 


on  which  a  concentrating  plant  will  be 
erected.  The  concentrates  will  be  taken 
to  Skellefted  for  smelting  at  the  Ronns- 
kar  works. 

Although  strict  economy  in  the  use  of 
metals  is  practiced,  Sweden  is  making 
every  effort  to  increase  its  supply.  An 
aluminum  mill  now  under  construction 
is  expected  to  be  completed  in  1942.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  copper  is  being  increased, 
and  plans  are  under  way  to  develop 
some  zinc  deposits. 


SPAIN 

Tin  and  Tungsten  Deposits 
Being  Exploited 

^  Small  amounts  of  tin  and  tungsten 
are  being  produced  in  Spain.  During  the 
first  four  months  of  1941  there  were 
produced,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  113  tons  of  wolfram¬ 
ite,  76  tons  of  tin  ore,  and  15  tons 
of  metallic  tin.  The  figure  on  wolfram¬ 
ite  production  is  much  smaller  than 
estimates  made  by  well-informed  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade,  who  say  that  monthly 
output  exceeds  60  tons,  with  most  of  this 
output  being  exported  to  Germany,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reliable  sources. 

Production  of  other  minerals  and  met¬ 
als  during  the  first  four  months  of  1941 
include  23,474  metric  tons  of  zinc  ore 
and  4,042  tons  of  metallic  zinc;  2,012 
tons  of  manganese  ore;  13,644  tons  of 
lead  ore  and  12,533  tons  of  metallic  lead; 
35,783  tons  of  copper  ore;  670  tons 
blister;  2,467  tons  of  regulus  and  1,967 
tons  of  refined  copper.  Practically  all 
of  the  zinc  ore  not  required  for  domestic 
consumption  is  now  being  shipped  to 
Germany.  The  company  operating  the 
important  zinc  deposits  in  Santander 
lias  been  supplj’ing  about  5,000  tons  of 
zinc  ore  a  month  to  Germany. 


CANADA 


Conciliation  Board  To 
Hear  Labor  Unions 

Evidence  in  dissension  over  recognition  of 
two  workers'  organisations*  in  Kirkland 
Lake  gold-mining  camps  is  brought  to 
Department  of  Labor 

►  The  aroused  patriotic  spirit  of  Kirk¬ 
land  Lake  and  Timmins,  where  the  per¬ 
centage  of  men  enlisting  leads  all 
Canada,  is  giving  opposition  to  American 
iirganizers  for  the  C.I.G.  Elvidence  in 
the  dispute  over  union  recognition  is  to 
be  heard  by  a  board  of  conciliation  that 
has  been-attHiorized-  by  •  the  Department 
of  Labor.  J.  L.  Cohen,  K.  C.,  Toronto 
lawyer,  represents  the  Kirkland  Lake 
Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  Union 
No.  240,  and  Frank  Wilkinson,  K.  C., 
represents  twelve  Kirkland  Lake  mining 
companies.  Justice  C.  P.  McTague  has 
been  appointed  chairman  by  the  Hon. 
Norman  McLarty,  Federal  Minister  of 
r,iabor.  Sittings  of  the  iioard  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  start  early  in  October.  Kfforts 
failed  to  hold  a  one-day  ‘‘holiday”  of 


MORE  POWER  -  LESS  WEIGHT 
FASTER  DRILLING  -  LOWER  COST 

-  MODEL  “BBU-2” 

1 1  AIR  UNDER6R0BND  DIAMOND  DRILL 

You  get  a  capacity  of  1500-1800  feet,  re- 
covering  "EX"  core  or  supplied  to  ac- 
commodate  "A"  rods)  and  the  weight  is 
only  775  lbs.  The  swivel  head  assembly 
dual  feed  shifters  whereby  four  feed 
speeds  are  attained  with  but  two  sets  of 
gears.  Will  drill  at  any  angle,  feed  gears 
■  Vr  different  ratios  provided  governing  the 

I  H  speed.  Motor  is  rugged,  powerful,  long 
lasting. 

I  '4k’  Write  for  bulletins.  Prompt  attention  to  enquiries 

whether  tor  sales  or  contract 

BOYLES  BROS.  DRILLING  CO.,  LTD. 

Diamond  Drilling  Contractors  and  Manufactnrers 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C.  •  PORT  ARTHUR.  ONT.  •  KIRKLAND  LAKE,  ONT. 

MANILA,  P.  I.  •  MELBOURNE.  AUSTRALIA  •  SINGAPORE,  S.  S. 


J 


DAY- IN 

AND 

DAY-OUT 
SERVICE 

from  JEFFREY 

Now,  more  than  ever,  the  need  is  for 
equipment  that  will  lower  production 
costs  and  increase  output.  We  can  help 
you  .  .  .  years  of  study  of  mine  locomo¬ 
tive  designs  and  applications  enables 
Jeffrey  to  build  locomotives  to  meet  all 
kinds  of  conditions,  resulting  in  a  highly 
diversified  line. 


There  are  trolley,  storage  battery  and 
combination  trolley  and  storage  battery 


I"!  *s*^ 


LOCOMOTIVES 

locomotives  in  haulage  or  gathering 
types  .  .  .  sizes  and  types  applicable 
for  any  kind  of  coal  or  metal  mining 
service  and  suitable  for  verious  track 
gauges. 


For  power,  speed,,  ease  of  control,  dura¬ 
bility,  low  maintenance  and  accessibility 
.  .  .  specify  Jeffrey  locomotives  and  be 
sure  of  low-cost  production.  Send  for 
engineering  data. 
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NO  CRIMPING  “FINGER  PINCH” 
THAT  SPOILS  WIRE  ROPE 


When  »  Laughlin  drop  forged  Safety  Clip  takes 
hold  of  wire  rope,  it  means  business.  The  solid 
fist-like  grip  is  30%  more  efficient  than  ordi¬ 
nary  U-Bolt  Clips,  as  proved  by  recent  tests  at 
a  famous  engineering  school. 

You  also  save  the  rope  that  would  ordinarily 
be  cut  off  after  being  crimped  by  the  "linger 
pinch"  action  of  U-Bolt  Clips.  Laughlin  Safety 
Clip,  when  removed,  leave  the  rope  straight, 
uncrimped,  ready  to  use  again. 


rCWCR  CUPS  NEEDED.  Where  you've  been 
using  four  ordinary  U-Bolt  Clip,  you  will  need 
only  three  Laughlin  Safety  Clip  to  get  the 
same  strength. 

FASTER  TO  APPLY.  Laughlin  Safety  Clip 
have  nuts  on  opposite  sides  —  easy  to  get  at 
—  you  can  use  two  wrenches  at  once.  Thar 
saves  time  —  and  many  a  cuss-word. 


Write  for  the  free  booklet  giving  results  of 
tests  made  by  a  famous  engineering  school. 
Take  the  first  step  to  saving  some  real  money 
by  mailing  the  coupon  now. 

TtHE  THOMAS  LAUGHLIN  CO.j 

•  Portland,  Maine  ■ 

I  Please  send  me  free  Safety  Clip  booklet.w  4 1 

I  Name . . I 

•  Company . . . . ■ 

•  Address . . I 

I  —  ■ 

I  ClMCk  h«re  for  cotafog  on  itomo  bolow  |_|  | 

I  Look  for  Laughlin  products  in  Metal  &  Non-Metallic  ! 
I  Mi  ing  Catalogs  and  buy  through  your  distributor.  : 


^CANADA 


iiiiiies  in  both  Porcupine  and  Kirkland 
Lake  on  Labor  Day,  as  a  union  demon¬ 
stration.  Appointment  of  the  conciliation 
iHiard  was  made  after  representatives  of 
the  C.I.O.  union  had  met  the  Minister  of 
I.(ahor  and  the  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Mines  and  Natural  Resources.  The 
union  rejected  the  proposal  that  com¬ 
mittees  of  workmen  be  formed  at  each 
mine  and  that  the  cost-of-living  Ijoniis 
lie  revised.  The  union  has  held  out  for 
collective  bargaining  exclusively  with 
union  men.  Order-in-Council  7440  sets 
up  a  system  of  cost-of-living  bonuses  as 
a  method  for  keeping  wages  adjusted  to 
rising  commodity  prices.  Any  action  on 
wage  rates  by  the  conciliation  lioard  will 
have  to  be  regulated  by  the  provision  of 
the  Order-in-Council  for  a  bonus  of  2.5c. 
a  week  for  every  point  increase  in  the 
economic  index  of  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  A  second  Order-in-Council 
imposes  penalties  for  agitators  who  or¬ 
ganize  or  take  part  in  illegal  strikes. 

►  In  September,  renewed  contracts  went 
into  effect  between  base-metal  jiroducers, 
the  British  Ministry  of  Supply,  and  the 
Canadian  Oovernment.  The  agreement 
holds  for  the  next  12  months  and  in¬ 
volves  no  change  in  prices,  although  this 
may  he  negotiated  later.  The  original 
agreement  was  entered  into  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  and  had  the  effect  of  peg¬ 
ging  metal  prices  on  British  purchases, 
amounting  to  about  80  percent  of 
Canada’s  base-metal  output. 

►  Development  of  strategic  materials  in 
eastern  Canada  is  making  slow  progress. 
Noranda  Mines  has  advanced  $400,000  to 
Canada  China  Clay  &  Silica;  additional 
finances  are  to  be  provided  by  the  N.  A. 
Timmins  Corp.  to  Chromium  Mining  & 
.Smelting  Corfi.,  following  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  capital  set-up  by  both  operators. 

►  In  New  Brunswick.  Abco  Mines,  at 
Elgin,  startetl  its  100-ton  manganese 
concentrator  in  August;  a  second  mill  of 
the  same  size,  near  Sussex,  went  into 
operation  in  September. 


ONTARIO 


►  The  (dd  Murphy  jiroperty,  east  of 
Kirkland  I.iake  and  adjoining  Upper 
Canada  Mines  on  the  south,  has  been 
taken  over  by  Qiieenston  (lold  Mines. 
Important  results  have  been  secured 
from  the  first  two  drill  holes  in  the  new 
program  for  systematic  exploration.  No. 
1  hide  intersected  $0.09  ore  02.5  ft.  in 
width.  The  No.  2  hide,  cut  00.4  ft. 
that  graded  $10.60  a  ton.  R.  R.  Brown, 
president  of  Upper  Canada,  heads  the 
new  company. 

►  Tyranite  Mines,  subsidiary  of  Syl- 
vanite  Gold  Mines,  has  started  dee|>eiiing 
the  main  shaft  from  825  to  1,125  ft. 
The  property  is  in  the  Matachewan  camj) 
southeast  of  Kirkland  Lake.  W.  D. 
Stroud  is  mine  manager. 

►  Another  successful  producer  controlled 
by  Sylvaiiite,  Delnite  Mines,  operating 
two  miles  south  of  Hollinger,  is  develop¬ 
ing  a  new  level  at  1,625  ft.  Last  year 
the  mill  was  enlarged  to  a  daily  cajiacity 
of  400  Tons,  treating  ore  averaging  .$6.84 
a  ton.  John  Beattie  is  mine  manager. 


►  A  mill  increase  has  been  officially  aii- 
nounceil  by  McLeod-Cockshutt  Gold 
Mines,  in  the  Little  Long  Lac  ci^mp. 
Capacity  is  to  be  enlarge<l  from  700  to 

I, 000  tons  a  day,  with  provision  for 
later  expansion  to  1,500  tons.  Advance 
development  has  proved  large  tonnages, 
following  a  $400,000  campaign  of  ex- 
]>loration.  on  both  the  north  and  west 
zones.  With  the  enlarged  mill  the  aver¬ 
age  grade  is  estimated  at  better  than 
.$9.25  a  ton.  Joseph  Errington  is  vice 
jiresident  and  managing  director  and 

J.  M.  Kilpatrick  is  mine  manager. 

►  The  Ross  mine  of  Hollinger  Consoli¬ 
dated,  located  in  the  Ramore  area  east 
of  Porcupine,  is  the  center  of  an  ex- 
jiloratory  campaign  that  is  beginnnig  to 
show  results.  The  300-ton  Ross  mill  con¬ 
tinues  normal  operations,  with  under¬ 
ground  development  down  to  900  ft.  Two 
new  levels  are  being  opened  up. 

►  Bidgood  Kirkland  Gold  Mines  is  carry¬ 
ing  exploration  of  veins  No.  12  and  14  to 
a  depth  of  1,275  ft.  Although  the  mill¬ 
ing  rate  has  been  lowered,  gold  recovery 
has  improved.  In  the  first  seven  months 
of  1940  the  average  recovery  was  $7.41 
a  ton,  compared  with  $11.12  this  year 
and  $14.51  for  the  month  of  .July.  Frank 
L.  Smith  is  mine  manager. 

►  Wendigo  Gold  Mines,  a  gold-copper 
producer  22  miles  south  of  Kenora,  Lake 
of  the  Woods  district,  has  put  down  a 
winze  from  the  1,100-ft.  level  to  a  de|>th 
of  1,750  ft.  Four  levels  are  to  be  openetl 
at  150-ft.  intervals.  Horace  G.  Young, 
president,  reports  iiroduction  from  the 
110-ton  mill  at  an  all-time  high  level, 
with  operating  costs,  before  taxes,  re¬ 
duced.  K.  R.  North  is  mine  manager. 


QUEBEC 


►  Chromite  Limited,  operating  a  mine 
at  St.  Cyr,  Quebec,  Canada,  has  starteil 
shipping  ore  at  the  rate  of  two  cars  a 
week  to  the  Chromium  Mining  &  Smelt¬ 
ing  Co.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario.  Pro¬ 
duction  is  being  increased  to  3  cars  a 
month.  Construction  of  a  mill  is 
under  way  having  started  early  in 
October. 

►  MeWatters  Gold  Mines,  7  miles  east 
of  Noranda,  has  been  rewarded  in  its 
long  search  for  new  ore  by  the  discovery 
of  a  promising  section  on  the  900  level, 
2,600  ft.  to  the  east  of  the  winze.  The 
orebody  has  been  developed  for  a  length 
i>f  175  ft.  and  is  still  open  at  the  east 
end.  William  J.  ilosking  is  mine  mail' 
iiger. 

►  The  downward  continuation  of  flat- 
lying  quartz-tourmaline  orebodies  has 
been  traced  by  Central  Cadillac  Gold 
Mines  to  a  vertical  depth  of  575  ft. 
.3t  this  point  development  work  was 
starteil  in  September  on  the  new  sixth 
level,  following  success  in  opening  ore 
on  the  intermediate  fifth  level.  More 
headings  in  ore  are  being  maintained 
than  formerly,  in  an  effort  to  work  into 
a  safer  position  for  mill  requirements. 
Peak  production  is  150  tons  a  day,  hut 
a  sorting  plant  is  to  be  put  into  use  in 
October  to  augment  the  average  bullion 
outiuit  of  $1,000  a  day.  It  will  also  be 
]K)ssihle  to  clean  out  some  low-grade 
material  left  in  old  stopes.  The  ore  is 
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trucked  two  miles  to  the  leased  mill  of 
Thompson  Cadillac  Gold  Mines,  now  in 
liquidation.  Gerald  A.  McTeigue  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  J.  H.  Evans  mine  manager. 
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^  The  new  low-level  crosscut  being  driven 
by  Central  Zeballos  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  is 
expected  to  reach  its  objective  soon.  It 
is  on  a  horizon  700  ft.  below  the  upper 
ndit  level  and  400  ft.  below  the  bottom 
of  the  winze  from  No.  4  level.  Operating 
costs  are  expected  to  be  cut  from  .$2  to 
.^:i  per  ton  on  the  completion  of  this 
work  through  the  elimination  of  raising, 
pumping,  and  tramming.  The  crosscut 
intersected  a  vein,  8  in.  wide,  assaying 
1.53  oz.  gold  per  ton,  at  least  200  ft. 
before  the  point  at  which  the  downward 
extension  of  the  “Main”  vein  was  ex¬ 
pected.  No  exploration  of  the  new  vein 
will  be  made  at  present,  as  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  effect  an  early  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  crosscut. 

►  Proof  of  the  downward  continuation 
of  the  Prident  orelnidies  has  led 
Privateer  Mine,  Ltd.,  to  drive  a  crosscut 
from  the  No.  ti  (Privateer)  level,  an 
estimated  1.180  ft.,  into  the  Prident 
property.  Besides  eliminating  the  need 
for  sinking  at  the  Prident,  the  new  cross¬ 
cut  will  provide  a  direct  underground 
haulage  for  ore  to  the  Privateer  mill. 

^During  the  quarter  ended  Aug.  31, 
1041,  Spud  Valley  Gold  Mines.  Ltd.,  had 
production  valued  at  .$132,025  from  8,580 
tons,  averaging  $15.45  per  ton.  Plans 
call  for  the  doubling  of  the  original  00- 
tou  capacity.  Construction  of  the  tram¬ 
way,  connecting  the  North  Star  prop¬ 
erty  with  one  of  the  Spud  Valley  tun¬ 
nels,  is  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

►  Premier  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Ltd.,  has 
announced  that  the  October  dividend 
will  be  reduced  from  3e.  to  2c.  per  share. 

A  30-ton  mill  is  being  installed  at  the 
propert3’  of  Musketeer  Mines,  Ltd.,  a 
subsidiary  operation  of  Pioneer  Gold 
Mines  of  B.  C.,  Ltd.  A  permanent  camp 
lias  been  built  at  the  mine,  and  hydro¬ 
electric  jX)wer  has  been  developed.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  bring  the  prop¬ 
erty  into  production  this  year. 

►  Shareholders  of  Minto  Gold  Mines, 
Ltd.,  have  ratified  an  agreement  whereby 
Pioneer  Gold  Mines  of  B.  C.,  Ltd.,  will 
acquire  an  option  on  an  80  percent  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Minto  (Bridge  River)  prop¬ 
erty.  It  is  understood  that  intensive  ex¬ 
ploration  and  development  will  be  under¬ 
taken  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  mine 
again  into  production. 
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►  The  dragline  operation  of  Canadian 
Tungsten,  Ltd.,  on  Britannia  Creek  is 
handling  300  cu.  yd.  daily.  Recovery  is 
reported  to*  run  high  per  cubic  yard 
in  gold  and  $7.50  in  tungsten.  A  new 
separation  table  has  been  installed  to 
effect  better  recovery  of  tungsten.  A 
[lermanent  camp  is  being  constructed. 
The  company,  which  was  incorporated 
only  this  year,  plans  to  change  to  a 
hj’draulic  operation  in  1!)42. 
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PHILIPPINES 

High  Gold  Production 
Expected  This  Year 

Mining  companies  speeding  output  in  case 
equipment  and  supplies  are  cut  off  by 
war. — A  1.000-ton  concentrator  is  being 
erected  by  Acoje  Mining  Co.  to  treat 
chrome  ore 

►  Gold  production,  in  1941,  based  on 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  indi¬ 
cates  a  new  record  that  may  exceed 
80,000,000  jiesos.  Value  of  monthly 
out]>ut  is  averaging  about  7,000,000 
pesos.  Part  of  this  increase  is  due  to 
the  sensational  gold  deposits  being 
mined  by  the  Mindanao  Mother  Lode 
ill  Surigao.  This  property,  formerly  a 
modest  gold  producer,  developed  early 
in  the  year  an  extremely  high-grade 
oreliody  on  the  540-  and  700-ft.  levels. 
Sensational  assays  have  occurred  with 
siitlicient  persistence  that  they  could 
not  lie  calletl  specimen  assays.  Finding 
this  high-grade  ore  in  depth  is  said  to 
be  evidence  contrary  to  views  held  by 
some  geologists  that  the  small,  narrow 
veins  of  epithermal  origin  in  the  Philip- 
])ine  Islands  would  not  extend  in  dejith. 
Subsequent  mill  recovery  of  gold  during 
June  of  this  high  grade  indicated  that 
703,000  ]>esos  was  obtained  from  6,o9() 
tons,  and  even  a  higher  value  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  July. 

►  Production  of  chrome  ore  at  the  Acoje 
mine  of  the  Acoje  Mining  Co.,  in  Zam- 
bales  Province,  is  increasing.  This  jirop- 
erty  has  advanced  from  a  comparatively 
small  producer  of  high-grade  ore  to 
mining  15,000  to  18,000  tons  a  month. 


The  mine  is  one  of  the  largest  employers 
of  labor  in  the  Philippines  and  has  about 
3,000  men  on  its  payroll.  A  1,000-ton 
concentrating  plant  is  being  erected  and 
is  scheduled  to  begin  operations  Jan.  1, 
1942. 

►  ^Mining  companies  are  believed  anxious 
to  speed  gold  production,  due  to  un¬ 
certainty  of  continued  delivery  of  essen¬ 
tial  supplies  that  may  be  cut  oil  by  the 
war.  Production  costs  have  held  to  aver¬ 
age,  but  some  companies  reported  lower 
costs  in  1940  than  in  1939.  laibor  efli- 
ciency  has  improved  considerably  at 
many  properties. 

►  One  of  the  first  Philippine  gold  mines 
to  produce  gold,  the  Ipo  mine  of  Ipo 
Gold  Mines,  Inc.,  recently  shut  down 
owing  to  ore  exhaustion.  The  jiroperty 
was  located  in  1929,  and  the  150-ton  mill 
was  completed  in  February  1934. 

►  Continued  shipments  of  iron  ore  to 
.Japan  are  reported,  under  a  quota  sys¬ 
tem  which  amounts  to  around  900,000 
tons  of  iron  ore  a  year.  This,  however, 
is  about  60  percent  of  normal  shipments. 
Observers  believe  this  arrangement 
would  be  suspended  if  the  Eastern  situa¬ 
tion  becomes  more  tense.  Lack  of  ships 
is  a  bottleneck,  as  Japan  must  furnish 
the  bottoms.  No  copper  is  being  shipped 
to  .Tapan  under  export  control.  Lepanto, 
the  leading  copper  producer,  started  a 
smelter  last  year,  and  matte  is  shipped 
to  the  United  States.  Hixbar,  the  next 
important  producer,  mined  low-grade 
copper  ore  that  had  a  market  in  Japan, 
but  operations  have  been  suspended  at 
this  property. 

►  Manganese  mining  is  being  speeded  in 
Husuanga.  Estimates  of  a  1941  output 
around  75,000  tons  are  being  made.  All 
manganese  ore  produced  in  the  Islands 
is  shipped  to  the  United  States. 


AUSTRALIA 

Gold  Mines  Begin  To 
Feel  Labor  Shortage 

SkiUad  miners  being  absorbed  by  muni¬ 
tions  industries — Asbestos  deposits  in 
Western  Australia  are  to  be  developed 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA 

►  The  ijold  yield  for  the  State  for  the 
month  of  June,  1941,  was  83,502  oz., 
valued  at  £A893,463,  which  shows  a  de¬ 
crease  ill  comparison  with  that  for  May, 
when  91.438  oz.  were  reported.  While 
the  closing  of  the  Lancefield  mine, 
through  a  cave-in,  involving  the  main 
shaft,  has  affected  the  output,  the  de¬ 
crease  is  largely  caused  by  the  growing 
shortage  of  labor,  due  to  enlistment  of 
skilled  mine  workers  and  absorption  in 
the  many  branches  of  munition  work. 
The  difficulty  in  obtaining  adequate 
labor  is  regarded  seriously  by  the  State 
Government  and  the  Chamber  of  Mines, 
and  the  Commonwealth  Government  has 
been  consulted  with  a  view  to  more 
satisfactory  operation  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  controlling  man  power. 

►  The  estimated  profit  of  South  Kalgurli 
Consolidated.  Ltd.,  which  is  operating  at 
Kalgoorlie.  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 
is  fA52.0<»2.  During  the  year  98,355 
short  tons  of  the  company’s  ore  and 
22,810  tons  of  purchased  ore  was  milled, 
and  18,148  tons  of  residues  was  re¬ 
treated.  Extensive  development  is  in 
progress  and  satisfactory  extensions 
and  some  new  shoots  have  been  located. 
Ore  reserves  do  not  warrant  the  modern¬ 
izing  of  the  mill  as  a  whole,  though 
some  sections  have  been  reorganized. 
The  mine  is  now  the  only  one  on  the 
field  employing  dry  crushing  and  roast¬ 
ing,  and  though  costs  are  higher  than  on 
those  mines  operating  flotation  plants, 
the  concentrate  being  roasted  in  Ed¬ 
wards  furnaces,  the  over -all  recovery  is 
from  3  to  4  percent  higher  than  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  more  modern  treatment. 

►  Consolidated  Gold  Areas,  N.  L.,  at 
Hampton  Plains,  20  miles  south  of  Kal¬ 
goorlie,  incurred  a  loss  of  £A571  for 
the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1940.  The  lode 
has  not  yet  been  opened  up  sufficiently 
to  permit  its  operation  to  best  advan¬ 
tage.  The  oreshoot,  .550  ft.  long  with  a 
mean  width  of  10  ft.,  occurs  in  green- 
•stone.  Working  is  by  shrinkage  stoping. 
The  deepest  level  is  at  420  ft.  from  sur¬ 
face  and  shows  a  considerable  length  of 
ore  worth  8  dwt.  per  ton,  the  average 
grade  of  the  mine  being  5.25  dwt.  per 
ton. 

►  Asbestos  has  been  mined  in  a  small 
"■ay  in  the  Hamersley  Ranges  in  the 
northwest  of  the  State  for  some  years. 
It  occurs  in  an  area  180  miles  long  and 
a  width  varying  from  20  to  30  miles. 
The  fiber  is  of  excellent  length  and  qual¬ 
ity  and  occurs  in  conformable  seams  in 
horizontally  bedded  ferruginous  quart¬ 
zites  and  shales,  with  thin  bands  of 
dolomite,  and  is  found  usually  in  close 
proximity  to  the  dolomite.  In  view  of 
the  extensive  nature  of  the  occurrence 


and  the  high  grade  of  the  fiber,  it  is 
anticipated  that  much  greater  attention 
will  be  given  to  this  region. 


VICTORIA 

►  The  leading  gold  producer  in  the  State 
is  Victoria  Gold  Dredging  Co.,  N.  L., 
which  is  working  on  the  Loddon  River 
fiats  at  Newstead.  The  company’s  year 
to  March  31,  1941,  was  satisfactory,  the 
net  profit  earned  being  £A130,808.  Divi¬ 
dends  amounted  to_  £A137,.500.  Resoil¬ 
ing  is  part  of  the  dredging  operation. 
Th'e  gold  recovery  during  the  year  was 
75.5  percent  of  the  bore  values  within 
the  area  worked.  The  wash  is  free  and 
the  bottom  is  either  fairly  soft  bedrock 
or  coarse  barren  drift,  which  gives  good 
conditions  throughout. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

►  The  gold  yield  for  the  State  for  the 
five  months  to  the  end  of  May  was 
32,(>G9  oz.,  valued  at  £A349,562.  This 
is  a  decrease,  when  compared  with  the 
return  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1940,  when  38,540  oz.,  worth  £A410,774, 
were  recorded.  The  yield  for  the  month 
of  May  was  5,499  oz.  or  2,272  oz.  less 
than  in  May  1940.  The  reason  for  the 
decrease  is  largely  that  prevailing 
through  the  rest  of  Australia — shortage 
of  laltor  due  to  enlistments  and  to  men 
leaving  the  mines  for  munition  work  in 
the  cities. 
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If  you  have  shower  rooni8,your  problem 
is  ever  present.  Your  employees  are  expos¬ 
ed  to  infection  every  day.  Our  problem  is 
to  convince  you  that  ONOX  is  not  “just  an¬ 
other  one  of  those  Athlete's  Foot  remedies.” 
Recent  research  has  upset  former  theories 
on  prevention  of  Athlete’s  Foot.  The  new 
procedure  is  revolutionary — the  ONOX 
method.  A  safe  non-poisonous  skin  tough- 
ener  does  the  work.  Employees  like  it! 
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We  would  like  to  send  you  the  details  of 
the  simple  ONOX  method.  Used  by  hund¬ 
reds  of  industrials  from  Coast  to  Coast. 
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Mill  to  Be  Built 
At  Blyvoor  Mine 

Plont  on  the  West  Rand  will  be  oi  small 
capacity  owing  to  present  tax  program — 
Favorable  development  continues  at  other 
properties  on  West  Witwatersrand 

►  Blyvooriiitzicht  (Johl  Mining  Co., 
wliich  is  deveioping  e.vceptioiially  high 
values  in  the  CarlKui  Leader  be<l  at  a 
depth  of  over  4,500  ft.  in  the  West  Wit¬ 
watersrand  area,  has  decided  to  proceed 
immediately  with  the  erection  of  a  re¬ 
duction  plant  of  8,000  tons  per  month 
capacity.  It  is  remarked  that  this  is 
going  back  to  the  early  Witwatersrand 
flays  when  new  mining  undertakings 
erected  small  mills  and  paid  for  e<iuip- 
ment  largely  out  of  earnings.  Every¬ 
body  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  Blyvooruitzicht’s  action  is  an 
adaptation  of  policy  to  the  jirevailing 
e.vcessively  high  taxation  of  |)rofits  and 
most  difficult  capital  market.  Tlie  small 
mill  is  intended  to  treat  the  ore  broken 
in  development  work,  and  as  it  is  ex- 
]>ected  to  yield  at  least  an  ounce  per  ton. 
it  will  diminish  the  demand  for  new 
capital  from  shareholders  by  helping  to 
supply  the  needed  capital  from  the  mine. 

►  The  prospects  of  the  West  Witwaters¬ 
rand  mines  are  still  matters  of  specula- 
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tioii,  despite  the  developments  in  Bly- 
vfHiruitzicht  having  greatly  encourag^ 
the  optimistically  inclined.  Geographic¬ 
ally,  the  favorable  developments  in  the 
new  western  area  are  widely  separated. 
Libanon,  which  adjoins  Venterspost  on 
the  west,  both  now  established  pro¬ 
ducers,  is  10  miles  east  of  Blyvooruit- 
zicht.  Western  Reefs,  now  being 
cquippwl  for  production,  is  farther  on, 

100  miles  southwest  from  Johannesburg, 
and  Western  Holdings  is  50  miles  south 
from  Western  Reefs.  At  these  widely 
separated  points  good  values  have  been 
disclosed  by  diamond  drilling  or  under¬ 
ground  development.  Geologically  there  . 
is  a  great  difference,  too.  Libanon  and 
VentersjMJst  are  working  on  an  extension 
of  the  Main  Reef  series  of  deposits.  Be¬ 
tween  Libanon  and  Blyvooruitzicht 
there  is  a  big  fault,  and  the  Carbon 
Leader,  on  which  the  latter  and  all  other 
farther  west  interest  is  centered,  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  geologically  thousands  of 
feet  higher  than  the  Main  Reef  series. 

So  it  is  that  the  West  Witwatersrand 
region,  though  an  extension  geographic¬ 
ally  of  the  great  Witwatersrand,  is  geo¬ 
logically  a  new  discovery.  The  consider¬ 
able  tonnage  of  good  ore  already  devel- 
o|)ed  by  Western  Reefs,  the  remarkably 
favorable  initial  development  results 
obtained  by  Blyvooruitzicht  and  the  ex¬ 
cellent  drill  cores  obtained  by  the  other 
companies  mentioned,  however,  give  rea¬ 
son  for  the  expectation  that  the  wide 
gaps  between  the  few  di.scoveries  will  all 
be  given  attention  when  conditions 
warrant. 

►  Another  of  the  new  Witwatersrand 
companies,  Venterspost  Gold  Mining,  ^ 
only  seven  years  old,  increased  its  de¬ 
veloped  ore  reserves  by  315,000  tons 
last  year,  to  2,714,000  tons  averaging 
4.4  dwt.  per.  ton  over  93.4  in.  The  values 
are  the  same  though  the  width  has  been 
increased  by  4.3  in. 

►  Sub  Nigel,  one  of  the  leading  Wit¬ 
watersrand  producers,  increased  its  ore 
reserves  by  223,000  tons  last  year,  to 
3,080,000  tons.  The  average  width,  34.1 
in.,  is  l.C  in.  greater  and  the  average 
value,  13  dwt.  per  ton,  is  0.3  dwt.  lower  j 
than  the  estimate  put  out  a  year  ago. 

►  The  gold  output  of  the  Transvaal 
(chiefly  Witwatersrand)  in  June  was 
1,181,255  oz.  This  was  37,813  oz.  less 
than  the  record  output  in  May,  which 
had  one  more  day,  but  was  23.249  oz. 
greater  than  in  June,  1940.  The  number 
of  natives  employed  by  the  gold-mining 
industry  decreased  by  3,427  during  May, 
to  a  total  of  363,157,  this  being  less  than 
1  percent. 

►  Owner  of  a  considerable  interest  in 
Roan  Antelope  and  Rhodesian  Selection 
Trust,  the  Union  Corporation  has  called 
attention  to  the  different  way  in  which 
the  100  percent  excess-profits  tax  affects 
these  two  companies.  Mufulira  Copper 
Mines,  on  which  Rhodesian  Selection 
Trust  depends  for  its  income  (owning 
64.07  percent  of  Mufulira’s  shares),  in¬ 
creased  its  earnings  by  59i  percent  last 

!  year,  but  was  obliged  to  reduce  its  divi¬ 
dend  because  of  two-thirds  of  its  total 
profits  being  required  for  taxes.  This 
necessitated  a  reduction,  from  lOd.  to 
8d.,  in  Rhodesiaii  Selection  Trust’s  divi¬ 
dend.  The  Union  Corporation  statement 
concludes :  “Roan  Antelope  also  earned 


a  much  increased  net  profit,  but  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Mufulira  experience,  it  was 
able  to  raise  the  dividend  from  9d.  to 
Is.,  as  it  fortunately  does  not  suffer  so 
much  from  the  peculiarities  and  inci¬ 
dence  of  the  excess-profits  tax.”  This 
condition  comes  about  through  the  law 
being  based  on  an  assumption  that  any 
amount  earned  in  e.xcess  of  the  amount 
earned  in  years  immediately  before  the 
outbreak  of  war  ifi  war  profit.  In  those 
years  Roan  Antelope  was  already  an  es¬ 
tablished  large  producer  and  a  divideinl 
payer,  and  Mufulira  was  just  starting 
production  on  a  very  small  scale.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  mining  companies  are  in  the 
same  position  as  Mufulira.  There  can  lie 
no  doubt  that  justice  will  he  done  these 
companies  eventually,  the  excess  of  the 
excess-profits  tax  probably  being  re¬ 
funded. 

►  Tanganyiko  Minerals,  formed  in  1935 
to  develop  two  properties  in  the  Lupa 
district  of  Tanganyika  Territory,  and 
for  some  time  a  producer,  is  going  into 
voluntary  liquidation.  There  will  be  no 
assets  for  distribution  to  the  share¬ 
holders. 

►  Later  advices  from  Blyvooruitzicht 
state  that  the  first  drift  along  the  Car¬ 
bon  Leader,  which  averaged  72.4  dwt. 
over  16J  in.  for  a  distance  of  185  ft., 
has  been  extended  a  further  20  ft.  The 
values  disclosed  raise  the  average  for 
the  full  205  ft.  to  82.5  dwt.,  width  un¬ 
changed.  The  east  drift  is  the  richer, 
105  ft.  of  it  averaging  108.1  dwt.  per 
ton,  the  100  ft.  west  averaging  54.2  dwt. 


RO§S  ^ 
FEEDER 

Completely 

Centrolm 


the  flow  of  any  size  material  from 
Storage  Bins,  Hoppers  or  Open- 
Dump  Chutes  to  Crushers,  Con¬ 
veyors,  Screens,  etc. 

High  in  efficiency.  Low  in  main¬ 
tenance  and  power  consumption. 

Furnished  in  sizes  to  suit  your  op¬ 
eration.  Scalping  unit  to  fit  your 
chute  if  desired.  Send  full  particu¬ 
lars  for  recommendation. 

BOSS  SCREEN  *  FEEDER  CO. 

!•  Bartar  Street  I  VIetorta  Street 

New  Terk  Londea.  8.WJ. 

C.S.A.  Bnalud 
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EQUIPMENT  NEWS 

New  Developments  in  Mining 
Equipment  Shown  at  San  Francisco 

Many  manufacturers  exhibit  machinery  to  improve  mining 
efficiency  and  speed  production  of  metals  for  national  defense 


MIXK  OWNKRS,  exeinitives,  and 
operatorH  attendiiif;  the  Kijfhth 
Annual  Metal  Mining  Conven¬ 
tion,  American  Mining  Conjiress.  at  the 
Fairniont  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif.. 


and  water-control  valves  and  drain  cocks. 
Advantages  listed  hy  the  manufacturer 
over  the  usual  column  mounting  are  ( 1 ) 
much  <|iiicker  and  safer  setting  up  and 
tearing  d<iwn  of  the  drifter;  (2)  pre- 


ings;  (5)  quick  and  easy  withdrawal 
from  the  face  when  ready  to  blast;  and 
(6)  facility  with  which  the  whole  mech¬ 
anism  can  be  shifted  to  another  face  so 
that  drilling  can  proceeed  while  blasting 
operation  is  taking  place. 

New  equipment  displayed  by  the 
(lardner-Denver  t.’o.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  were 
its  CF89H  continiies-feed  drifter  and  the 
new  1)73  crank-fe<l  drifting  drill.  Some 
of  the  features  pointed  out  by  the 

New  drills  displayed  by  the  Gordasr- 
DsnTsr  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  wore  its 
CH89H  continuous-iood  driiisr  and  its 
crank-tod  D  73  driitor  drill  rospoctiToly 
shovrn  below. 


mannfactarer  about  its  new  CH89H  drill 
are:  the  motor  is  built  into  the  drill, 
affording  less  vibration;  the  feed  motor 
draws  air  from  its  main  inlet  of  the 
drill,  elminating  the  extra  hose;  the 
feed  motor  is  lubricated  from  the  oil 
liner;  and  the  reciprocating  movement 
of  a  double  acting  piston  is  translated 
into  rotation  of  the  feed  nut  through 
a  simple  system  of  rifles  and  pawls. 


Sullircm  Machinery  Co.'s  now  dual 
TalTS  3V^-in.  driitor. 

The  Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,  Michigan 
City,  Ind.,  exhibited  a  completely  new 
Uual-Valve  3i-in.  bore  drifter.  Two  im¬ 
proved  stoper-type  drills  were  also 
shown.  The  company’s  Safe-T  stoper 
was  featured  with  new  and  larger  fee<l 
leg.  A  new  |>ortable  scraper  holder,  the 
Sept.  29  to  Oct.  2,  to  discuss  problems  vents  excessive  wear  and  tear  on  the  S-211,  weighing  only  250  lb.,  with  either 
confronting  the  mining  industry  under  tlrills;  (3)  accurate  spacing  in  angle  electric  or  “turbinair”  motor,  was  also 

the  present  emergency,  found  the  ma-  drill  holes;  (4)  saves  operator  the  shown.  The  Sullivan  improved  No.  6 

chinery  exposition  of  more  than  ordi-  lieavy  lifting  and  resulting  fatigue  at-  one-man  core  drill  for  use  underground 

nary  interest  and  importahee.  More  than  tendant  upon  the  usual  column  mount-  was  on  exhibit,  as  well  as  the  company’s 

50  manufacturers  of  mining  equipment 
took  j»art  in  the  exhibit,  which  very  well 
measured  up  in  size  and  quality  with 
others  held  in  the  pasC  It  enjoyed  a 
recor(t*Srttendance  during“’the  entire  con¬ 
vention,  and  again  liew  developments  in 
mining  and  milling  machinery  ^hd  new 
materials  were  shown  in  attractively 
laid  out  booths,  with  a  large  number  of 
equipment  units  and  scale  models  in 
actual  operation. 

The  Cleveland  Rock  Drill  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  displayed  a  revolutionary 
design  of  drill-supporting  mechanism 
called  by  the  manufacturer  the  Model 
MDR  mining  machine.  The  rig  is  de¬ 
signed  to  take  care  of  one,  two,  or  three 
drifters.  The  idea  being  to  accurately 
and  quickly  position  the  drifter  easily, 
for  proper  spacing  for  angle  drilling, 
and  the  unit  is  generally  mounted  on 
an  ordinary  mine  car.  Built  into  its 
base  are  the  air  and  water  manifolds, 
individual  line  oilers  for  each  drifter, 
and  the  worm-actuated  .screws  used  for 
setting  the  drill  supporting  arms,  air 


A  rig,  mountad  on  mino-cor  trucks,  dosignsd  to  position  irom  on#  to  thro* 
rock  drills  oosily  and  quickly  for  anqlo  drilling,  was  onnouncod  by  Tho 
ClsTolcrad  Rock  Drill  Co.,  ClOToland,  Ohio. 


Now  No.  5  air-oporatsd  diomond-coro  drill  by  th#  Chicago  Pnoumotic  Tool 
Co..  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN 
BRATTICf  CLOTH  CORP 

'Wu  lUua.  /7.  - 


Thr««  oi  lerMii  clouiiiar*  oi  th«  Wastarn  Machinary  Co.,  Son  Froneiseo, 
ora  shown  obova.  Maahanita  cut-tooth  gaars  that  run  in  oil,  ora  amployad 
by  tha  manuiacturar  in  thaaa  claasitiars. 


M.  \ 


operation.  As  to  the  latter,  both  valves 
are  accessible  in  a  few  seconds  by  just 
loosening  two  bolts;  diaphragm  assem¬ 
bly  is  out  from  under  shaft  and  fames; 
drive  is  out  in  the  open,  easily  reached 
and  adjusted  when  needed ;  and  eccentric 
is  “right  before  you”  on  the  end  of  the 
shaft.  In  the  matter  of  operation  there 
are  quick  change  of  ball  valves  and 
seats;  quick  change  of  diaphragm,  which 
can  be  swung  to  one  side  for  unbolting; 
adjustable  running  eccentric  for  chang¬ 
ing  stroke;  sturdy  construction  assuring 
inaxiniuni  continuous  operation;  and  no 
heavy  )>arts  to  handle  in  making  changes 
of  wearing  parts. 

Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del., 
displayed  its  recently  developed  com¬ 
plete  series  of  mining  explosives,  said 
to  have  a  new  balance  of  strength  and 
speeil,  known  as  the  Atlas  “Amodyns” 


new  electrically  driven  “Torpedo”  blast- 
hole  drill. 

Western  Machinery  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
featured  its  l(l-in.  screw  classifier,  which 
is  finding  wide  acceptance  throughout 
tlie  industry.  Sections  showed  the 
lubrication  system  of  the  oversize,  im¬ 
proved  bearings;  one  section  showed  a 
grease  pack  sul)merged;  anti-friction 
Itall  bearings  with  the  company’s  a>ito- 
niatic  packing  take-up;  and  the  other 
section  sltowed  a  combination  babbited 
sleeve  and  ball  bearing  taking  full  bear¬ 
ing  and  thrust  loads.  The  gears  of 
these  classifiers  are  cut-tooth  Meehanite 
running  in  oil,  and  the  screw  flights  are 
protected  with  replacable  high-alloy 
shoes.  Of  consideralde  interest  was  the 
company’s  new  diaphragm  pump.  Out¬ 
standing  features  incorporated  in  its 
design  are  accessibility  and  ease  of 


BLOWER  PIPE 

because 


No  matter  what  your  conditions 
may  be,  MINE  VENT  will  furnish 
inexpensive,  dependable,  ventila¬ 
tion  for  you  .  Rapidly  installed 
by  use  of  the  newly  developed  de¬ 
mountable  split  coupling. 


This  new  coupling  has  everything 
the  mine  or  tunnel  foreman  has 
wanted  . . .  ease  of  installation  . . . 
nothing  to  wear  out,  bend  or 
break  .  .  .  positive  action  insuring 
a  neat,  quick  and  leak  proof  con¬ 
nection. 


Tha  SuUiTon  "Torpado"  alactrically-driTan  cora  drill  for  drilling  blast  holas 
is  shown  obovo  oparating  on  tha  proparty  of  Pond  Orailla  Minas  &  Milling  Co., 
Matalina  Falls,  Wash. 
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and  said  to  l)e  low-density  aninioiiiuin 
nitrate  type  of  explosives.  They  are 
made  in  high-velocity  .series,  six  grades, 
and  low-velocity  series  of  six  grades. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  features  some  of  its  eqiiipinent 
available  for  speeding  production  in 
metal  mines.  The  exhibit  featured 
operating  demonstrations  of  the  G.  £. 
Tri-Clad  motor  hook-on  volt  ammeter 
and  air-circuit  breaker. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  exhibited 
its  new  a.c.  adjustable  speed  drive 
operating  a  tiotatioii  cell,  powered  by  a 
5-hp.  vertically  mounted  motor.  The 
company  also  featured  its  small  storage- 
battery  haulage  locomotive,  weighing 
only  li  tons,  operated  by  a  5-hp. 
40-v.  d.c.  traction  motor. 

Victaulic  Company  of  America,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  demonstrated  with  several 
motor-driven  operating  models  the  speed, 
flexibility,  and  tightness  of  its  couplings 
used  for  water  supply,  compressed  air, 
and  pumping  mill  solutions.  Included 
in  the  exhibit  were  several  unique  time 
and  money  savers,  such  as  the  company’s 
adjustable  elbow,  which  is  readily 
swiveled  on  the  job  for  any  angle  from 
zero  to  45  deg. 

Oliver  United  Filters,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  featured  its  new  diaphragm 
slurry  pump.  It  has  the  unique  feature 
of  being  actuated  without  mechanical 
linkage  or  other  mechanical  connections 
to  the  diaphragm.  The  timed  impulse 
is  applied  by  compressed  air  or  vacuum 
directly  to  one  side  of  a  floating  dia- 
pbragm,  and  through  this  the  energy  is 
transmitted  to  the  slurry  or  solution 
being  handled  on  the  other  side.  This 
simplicity  of  design  and  operation  in¬ 
dicates  exceptionally  long  life  for  the 
pump  and  low  maintenance  costs. 

The  E.  D.  Bullard  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco,  exhibited  its  new  safety  equip¬ 
ment  and  .supplies.  Material  that  was 
three  years  in  the  development  stage  was 
displayed,  which  is  now  available  in  the 
company’s  new  airline  hard-boiled  bat. 
The  material  is  composed  of  strong, 
light  fibers,  bound  together  with  syn¬ 
thetic  resin.  This  construction  is  said 
to  make  the  hat  impervious  to  moisture 
and  live  steam,  without  sacrificing  its 
light  weight.  A  protective  plastic  insole 
that  provides  flexibility  and  comfort  for 
rubber  boots  and  shoe-puncture  resist¬ 
ance  w'as  also  shown. 

Pacific  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  San 
Francisco,  features  in  its  exhibit  a 
model  of  the  new'  Nichols-Herreshbff  all- 
roasting  furnace.  The  w'orking  model 
was  arranged  to  convey  material  through 
it,  which  was  observed  through  a  trans¬ 
parent  lucite  wall.  Samples  of  raw  and 
treated  ores  and  concentrates  were  on 
exhibit,  and  furnished  visitors  with 
knowledge  of  the  many  applications  of 
the  multiple-hearth  furnace  in  the  mining 
field. 

New  Products  by  the  Mine  Safety 
Appliance  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  included 
Cool  Bands,  “Telephone  Mask,”  and 
Skull-Guard  Eyeshield  Combinations. 
Various  types  of  Exide-Iron-Clad  bat¬ 
teries  used  for  metal-mine  service  in 
locomotives,  tramnu'rs,  and  shuttle  cars, 
represented  by  cut-away  cells,  were  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  Electric  Storage  Battery 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Link-Belt  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  featured  its  new  line  of 
rubber-tired  idlers  for  supporting  the 


WHEAT  for 

BETTER  LIGHT 


Engineered  for 

EASY  CHARGING 

Self-Service  in  the  Lamp  House 


No  nood  to  toko  this  lamp  apart  to  charqo. 
Nothing  to  disconnect  on  battery,  headpiece  or 
cord.  lust  slip  keyhole  in  headpiece  over  key 
in  charging  rack — give  it  a  twrist  of  wrist  and 
charging  starts.  Twist  in  opposite  direction  stops 
charge,  releases  lamp,  leaves  all  contacts  dead. 
Foolproof  I  This  simplicity  also  means  great  space¬ 
saving  in  Lamp  House. 


SAFEST— BRIGHTEST— LIGHTEST 


'Jutf  a  twist  of  the  wrist” 


Achieve  the  lowest  diomond  cost  i|  VANKOUTE  is  available  only  in 
per  foot  with  HI-CA8TE  Diamond  *  Hl-Coste  bits 

Bits.  Set  at  low  temperature  by  9  Heat  injury  to  Diamonds  eliml- 
Smit's  patented,  exclusive  method,  Patented  Hl-Ca.te 

the  stones  are  protected  against  ^  .  ,  _ _ . 

heat  damage  in  setting.  *  Diamond,  securely  raounWd 

You  con  get  Hl-CASTE  Diamond  4  “o'- 
Bit.  in  tlat-iLml  and  double-round-  r  Diamond,  at  a  lower 

nose  types.  Also  upon  request,  any  Cutting  Point,  give  Faster 

olh^r  standord  thap*.  uif,  woll  Q  Orilliaq 

thickness,  or  thread.  Write  lor  de-  _  Diamond  Losses  reduced  by  low 
scnptive  literature.  #  pressure  setting 
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Tb«  •lactrically  controUad  Poidomatar  has 
shown  unusual  accuracy  in  handlinq 
stona,  ora,  and  othar  malarial  whara 
thara  is  considarobla  constant  rariation  in 
sisa.  It  is,  also,  Tory  olHciant  and  sali 
adjusting  whan  tha  sisa  oi  tha  malarial 
Torias  orar  a  poriod  of  tima.  Tha  motor 
oparotad  raguloting  goto,  controlling  tha 
food  oi  malarial,  rosponds  instantly  to  a 
Chongs  oi  waight  on  tha  bolt  scola  plat- 
form.  Tho  Poidomotor  construction  is  rigid 
and  durabla — tha  bsarings  ora  dust  tight, 
with  alomita  fittings  for  propar  lubrication 
—all  sonsitira  oparating  parts  aro  fully 
enclosod.  Tho  conToying  part  oi  tho  Poido- 
motor  may  ba  mods  any  langth  up  to 
35  foot. 

Tha  omount  oi  motarial  dalirorod  may  ba 
variad  by  applying  tha  dasirad  waight  on 
tha  seals  boom  and  at  tho  soma  tima 
adjusting  tha  oraraga  hoight  of  tha  ragu- 
lating  goto. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  #7 

Schaffer  Poidoneter  Co. 

2828  Smallmaii  St.  Pittsbargh,  Pa. 


return  of  40-  to  (50-iii.  wide-belt  eoiivey- 
or8.  tioodinan  Manufacturing  Co.,  Clii- 
eago,  ill.,  displayed  a  G-20  shaker  con- 
vej’or  drive  now  being  used  on  the 
Mesabi  range  and  a  number  of  metal 
mines  in  the  West  and  Southwest.  The 
new  No.  5  diamond-core  drill  and  the 
new  CP-44  self -rotating  stoper  were 
e.xhibited  by  Chicago  Pneumatic  TikiI 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  A  complete  line 
of  pneumatic  drills  and  auxiliaries  and 
a  display  of  “Jackbits”  were  shown  by 
Ingersoll-Kand  Co.,  11  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Other  attractive  displays 
of  equipment  and  materials  included 
those  of  Allen-Sherman  Hoff  Co.;  Texaco 
Co.;  Alloy  Steel  &  Metals  Co.;  American 
Brattice  Cloth  Corp.;  Anaconda  Wire  & 
Cable  Co.;  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.;  Bucy- 
rus-Erie  Co.;  Card  Iron  Works  Co.; 
The  Dorr  Co.,  Ine. ;  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.;  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
Inc.;  Eimeo  Corp.;  Fiske  Brothers  Refin¬ 
ing  Co.;  Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Mac- 
wliyte  Co.;  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co.; 


Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.;  Merco  Nord¬ 
strom  Valve  Co.;  John  A.  Roebling's 
Sons  Co.;  SKE  Industries,  Inc.;  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  of  California;  Ste¬ 
phens- Adamson  Manufacturing  Co.; 
Tamping  Bag  Co.;  Union  Wire  Rope 
Corp.;  Wood  Shovel  &  Tool  Co.;  and 
others. 


Regulator  and  Exciter  Unit 

EFFICIENT  quick-response  regulation 
for  automatically  holding  constant  out¬ 
put  on  d.-c.  and  a.-c.  machines  is  said  to 
i)e  available  with  the  new  ‘“Regulex”  ex¬ 
citer  applied  to  mill  drives  and  mine 
hoists  developed  by  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  This  rotating 
regulator  reduces  the  first  cost  of  a  gen¬ 
erator  or  motor  installation  because  ex¬ 
citer  and  regulator  are  combined  in  one 
unit.  The  unit  consists  of  a  differential 
amplifier  for  controlling  the  excitation 
on  d.-c.  motors  and  generators  to  give 


Send  me  booklet  entitled  "Packaged  Fresh 
Air.”  There  is  no  obligation  on  my  part. 


E.  D.  BULLARD  COMPANY 
275  Eighth  St.,  San  Francisco 


BULURD 


NAME 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 


NATIONWIDE  SALES  AND  STOCKS 


1U4 
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constajit  voltage,  current,  speed  or  ten¬ 
sion.  This  type  of  exciter  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  for  all  sizes  of  d.-c.  machines, 
and  is  applicable  to  a.-c.  synchronous 
motors,  generators,  and  condensers. 


BULLETINS 


(iiix‘1  steel.  Jesaop  Steel  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pa.  Bulletin  641  describes  the 
manufacturer's  line  of  steels  for  use  in 
making  chisels.  Pi>.  8. 

Kevolving  Feed  Distributor.  The  Deleter 
Concentrator  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  Folder 
describes  and  illustrates  features  of  the 
manufacturer’s  Type  CHF  Concenco  Ke- 
volving  Feed  Distributor.  I’p.  4. 

Mine  Fnmps.  Ingersoll-Uand  Co.,  Cam¬ 
eron  Pump  Division,  11  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Bulletin  7071  is  an  attractive 
brochure  describing  and  illustrating  the 
manufacturer’s  single-stage,  two-stage, 
and  Class  NT,  RT,  and  HM’T  multi-stage 
centrifugal  pumps.  Single-  and  two-stage 
motor  pumps  are  also  described.  Useful 
engineering  data  on  i>ump8  are  also  in¬ 
cluded.  Pp.  23. 

Faint.  Skybryte  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Folder  describes  the  manufacturer’s  ma¬ 
rine  black  paint  for  metal  and  wood  appli¬ 
cation.  Pp.  4. 

Conveyors.  Pioneer  Kngineering  Works, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Form  600  describes 
and  Illustrates  features  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  KD  conveyors.  Specifications  for 
the  various  sizes  of  troughing,  idlers,  and 
winch-type  beit  tighteners  are  also  in¬ 
cluded.  Pp.  24. 

Catechisns  of  Klectrical  Machinery, 
Fairbanks-Morse  &  Co.,  600  S.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Bulletin  E-IOO-C  is  a 
useful  and  handy  book  describing  eiectri- 
cal  phenomena  and  terminoiogy.*  The 
book  explains  electricity  and  magnetism 
as  utilized  in  electric  generators  and 
motors  and  discusses  Important  electrical 
measurements.  Principles  of  direct-cur- 
rent  generators  and  motors  are  presented, 
followed  by  examination  of  alternators 
and  alternating-current  motors.  Pp.  48. 

Unit  Heaters.  Carrier  Corp.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Bulletin  46-15  describes  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  non-freeze  unit  heaters  for  use 
in  industrial  and  commercial  heating  in¬ 
stallations.  Pp.  6. 

Mechanical  Meters.  Brown  Instrument 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Catalog  2204  de¬ 
scribes  the  manufacturer’s  line  of  mechani¬ 
cal  flow  and  liquid  level  meters  for  indi¬ 
cating  and  controlling.  I’p.  16.  Furnace 
I’rcssure  Controller.  Bulletin  74-2  tells 
how,  when,  where,  and  why  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  line  of  furnace  pressure  con¬ 
trollers  can  be  used  to  maintain  constant 
furnace  pressure  automatically.  Pp.  8. 

Cylinders.  Galland-Henning  Mfg.  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  Bulletin  82  describes 
the  manufacturer’s  Nopak  cylinders  for 
various  industrial  uses.  Pp.  11. 

Portable  Vnlcanlzer,  The  B.  F.  Good¬ 
rich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  The  company  has 
issued  new  catalog  section  on  its  Type  RO 
portable  vulcanizer  for  repairing  the  cov¬ 
ers  of  conveyor  belting.  Pp.  1. 

-Angle  Tool  Attachments.  Invincible 
Tool  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  Bulletin  de- 
■scribes  manufacturer’s  line  of  unique  tool 
attachments  for  operations  in  small  spaces 
and  comers.  Pp.  8. 

V-Belt.  Allls-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wls.  Bulletin  6190  describes  the 
manufacturer’s  new  Super- 17  V-Belt.  Pp. 
8. 

Portable  Substations.  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Folder  F-8643  describes  and  illustrates 
the  manufacturer’s  portable  substations 
with  ratings  between  15  and  2,000  kva. 
for  underground  service.  Pp.  4. 

Vibrating  Screen.  Denver  Equipment 
Co.,  Denver,  Colo.  Bulletin  S3-Bs  de¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  features  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  new  Denver-Dlllon  vibrating 
screen.  Pp.  4. 

Thickners  and  Diaphragm  Pumps. 

Morse  Bros.  Machinery  Co.,  2900  Broad¬ 
way,  Denver,  Colo.  Bulletin  4119  de¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  the  manufacturer’s 
thickners  and  diaphragm  pumps  for  belt 
or  motor  drive.  Pp.  4. 

Wire  Kope  for  Mining.  Broderick  & 
Hascom  Rope  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The 
company  announces  the  availability  of  its 
1941  handbook  describing  applications  and 
uses  of  various  sizes  of  wire  rope  for  the 
mining  industry.  Many  pages  of  useful 
engineering  information  are  included. 
I'P.  96. 


BRANCHES:  CHICAGO  • 


“GJ-BOSS” 

GROUND  JOINT 

AIR  HOSE  COUPLINGS 


Compact  Typa,  Stylo  XLB*41,  Vi“  aad  Va" 
Hoavy  Typo,  Stylo  XHB-72,  W  aad  1" 

Reco9nizud  as  the  strongast,  safest  and  most 
dependable  coupling  for  heavy  duty  mining 
and  construction  service.  Ground  joint, 
watherless  construction.  Furnished  with  strong, 
malleable  Iron  "BOSS"  Interlocking  Clamp, 
with  its  powerful,  evenly  distributed  grip. 
Cadmium  plated — rustproof.  ' 

DIXON 

YALYSSbCOUFLING  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE  &  FACTORY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

AM  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  HOUSTON 


KOPPEL  CARS  demonstrate 

these  advantages! 

High  Pay  Load  Capacity 
Quick,  Clean  Dumping  Action 
Rugged  Durability 
Minimum  Maintenance  Per  Ton 


No.  PJ-3482 


High  Tensile  and  Abrasive  Re¬ 
sistant  Steel  Construction 
when  desired. 


WRITE  for  complete  information  on  recommended  types  for  your 
service.  Request  Bulletin  No.  71 


PRESSED  STEEL  CAR  CO.,  INC 


(KOPPEL  DIVISION) 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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ROEBLINO 


LOW  COST  STOCKPILING 


R«eUiniiBf  Morial«  of  Polath  in  Warohoiue. 


At  mines,  mills  and  smelters,  Sauerman 
Power  Srrapers  are  being  used  most  ef¬ 
fectively  in  the  stockpiling  of  both  raw 
and  processed  materials,  either  in  the 
open  or  inside  buildings. 

The  first  cost  of  a  Sauerman  installa¬ 
tion  is  reasonable,  maintenance  amounts 
to  very  little,  and  the  simplicity  of  opera¬ 
tion  makes  it  possible  to  place  the  control 
of  even  the  largest  installation  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  operator. 

For  illustrations  and  details  of  the 
many  varied  forms  of  Sauerman  Power 
Scraper  installations  for  storing  and  re¬ 
claiming,  write  for  Catalog  No.  IS.  If 
you  are  interested  likewise  in  the  use 
of  scrapers  and  cableways  for  excavating, 
ask  also  fdr  Catalog  No.  19. 

SAUERMAN  BROS..  INC. 


Mill  OMP  Arctic  Circle  Utet  S  Small  Saoennaii  ^ 

Scrapert  for  80,000*Ton  Storage  of  Ore.  4o4  a*  WllllTOli  at* 


Chicago 


SAUERMAN 


POWER  SCRAPERS 


FOR  STOCKPILING 


...  A  LIGHT-WEIGHT  UNIT  THAT  DOES 
A  HEATY-WEIGHTs  JOB  .  .  . 

THE  ATLAS  TYPE  "J"  1-i  ton 

..  STORAGE  BATTERY 

— 

motive  meets  all'  metal 
mining  conditions.  In- 
tended  for  light  tramming 
service,  it  more  than 
handles  its  specified  job 
any 

job  in  weight 
and  note  the  excellent 
TYPE  "J"  service  that  will  bring  you 

A  low  first  cost  unit  because  of  modern  savings.  Combining  low 

production  methods,  the  savings  being  upkeep  with  high  operat- 

passed  on  to  you.  Has  a  totally  enclosed  ing  efficiency,  the  Type 

spur  gear  drive.  “J”  is  ideally  suited  for 

_  __  _  .  BAA  both  large  and  small  op- 

I  Pf  B  L  K  erations.  Give  it  a  trial — 

^  ^A  H  a  letter  to  us  today  will 

QK.  r  w9  e  a  bring  details  by  return 

EN6INEEI1S  —  MANUFACTURERS  mail— Write! 

CLEVELAND  OHIO 


INDUSTRIAL  NOTES 

Howard  I.  Young,  president  of  .Amer¬ 
ican  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co.,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  by  his  conipany,’ 
of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaiui,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  as 
sales  and  technical  rejtresentatives 
throughout  the  world  for  Heavy  Media 
Separation  (sink-float)  processes  for¬ 
merly  ofTered  to  the  mining  industry 
by  American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  ci 
as  the  MBI  patented  sink-and-float 
process. 

The  100th  Anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  The  .Tohn  A.  Roebliiig’s  Sons  Co. 
was  appropriately  celebrated  during  the 
middle  of  September,  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 
The  company,  well  known  in  the  mining 
industry,  where  its  large  and  small  wire 
ropes  and  other  wire  products  are  used, 
was  started  in  1841.  In  18.37  .John  A. 
Roebling,  an  engineer,  became  asso<*iated 
with  the  builders  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  where  he  witnessed  barges  trans¬ 
ported  across  nionntains  by  means  of 
portage  railways,  that  eni])loyed  9-in. 
diameter  hemp  hawsers  for  the  work. 

About  this  same  time,  Roebling  saw 
an  engineering  paper  dcscril»’iig  exi»eri- 
ments  in  the  fabrication  of  rope  out  of 
wire.  He  began  to  experiment  in  1840 
at  his  farm  in  Saxonbnrg,  Pa.,  and  after 
being  treated  coolly,  like  so  many  men 
with  new  ideas,  he  Hnally  sold  his  first 
wire  rope  in  1841  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Board  of  Water  Works.  Tiie  rope 
lived  up  to  every. promise  he  liad  made; 
it  weighed  no  more  tlmn  the  huge  hemp 
cables;  its  diameter  of  1(4  i»-  made  it 
convenient  to  work  with;  and  it  long 
outlasted  the  hemp.  .Tohn  A.  Roebling’s 
effort  had  assured  the  acceptance  of 
wire  rope  as  a  new  engineering  material. 

Today,  the  Roebling  organization  has 
417  acres  of  plant  space  accomnuMlating 
258  buildings,  with  a  payroll  of  over 
0,200  persons. 


Braakuig  a  4-ui.  staal  eobU  in  a  tMt  at 
tha  Roablinq  plant.  Th*  wir*  broke  at 
1,400,000  lb.  and  strotehod  olovon  inebos 
boforo  brooking 
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